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5 
ich the; hiſtory of, 2 n that, the 3 
Pere of it a > involyed in the greateſt abſcurity... It is. 
true the materia I are ſo very bre (at leaſt ſuch as 
are authentic that. it 15 impoſſib le to arrange them in ſuch | 
order 45. tg furniſh ; a; regular hiſtory of the, feſt, fix, o 7 
ſeven centuries, HH 6 biz x the cauſe; which ind Wer our 
7 beſt authors, either 1 0 to geglecct the annals o f thoſe. 
times, or elfe to ürry through them as. haſtily, as poſſi- 
ble, in order to £ forward to. e conqueſt, 
from which peri od. the e materials ar | 


and authentic ; and} hence i it is, that our hiſtories of the 12 

ter ages : are ſo much More compleat and ſatisfactory: for 

i HY men of Fe SUE are polled dof patience equal ©, 
o many af prolix records 5 A 

a5 are 5 1 7 neceſſary ; 


28 1 the 1 fo ite the Kar ly ages... dw. mot 
Another very material object of complaint. Ic articu- 


larly with. reſpect: to the. hiſtories of the ancient Britons 
and Saxons)- is the little attention which has been ad 

to the delineation,” of the thannets, cuſtoms, habits, G. 

15 of the people 3 And to this neglect is Owing the preva- 

lence of the general opinion,'that nothing can. be found 1 
either amuſing or. inſtructive. in thoſe; remote 2865.5, | 
but this i is ſurely a great miſtake ; for” a:careful inveſti- | 

gation of theſe, e Patticulars' will not. OH be, 
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the People; and this laſt part is fubdivided into ten d 
more chapters, D that. A. y y paitiFulgt ſubject me ay be 


(two and forty in number 
the work, collected from the moſt authentic "materials... 


All the drawings for theſe? engravings, \ whether they. 
conſiſt of copies from ancient 'delitications il in ma 
nuſcripts,* or are real views of buildings, earth-works,, 


tended to; and ſome will be given IE od $0 di the taſte of: 
the times in TY were done. 8 Pay 2 


| . ; | + \ 5 ; N , a 15 
i y F 4 . * X 
. | \ F 
A | 
2 28 | | L * a 
© TY | 


pleaſant, "Mp even uſeful to the „ of n ; 


And it is the chief object of the preſent work to ſup- 
ply as much 2 got TO ants ©: 
The following work is divided into three general ho 
parts: namely, firſt, the Civil and Military Hiſtory ; 


| ſecondly, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; and thirdly, the 


Hiftory of the Manners, rts, Habits, Genius, &c. 


Ar Doro ITS It 10 2 1E. 8 


eaſily r referred G 
In order to ao 1 eher and tote rely idea of 


the manners, &c. of the people; a vatiety of engravings 
are given. i in the courſe of 


monuments, or the like; are taken from. the things. 
themſelves with the greateſt Each. 1 "Atfo, | tlie 
plates are all of them executed by, or under the imme 
diate infpection of, the author; ; and at the end of each. ys 
volume, by way of appendix, 1s printed an account of 
the plates, which refers the ara to the originals. 


from whence they 59 00 F 


1100 140 108. 


* any 11 our AD e N of tle 1 
ings in ancient manuſcripts, they are wiſhed to examine the threr valumes 
the Honda Angelcynnan, or the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſp, 


where this ſubject is largely treated up pos and near one hundred and fty- 
plates are given, which cntaim fal 


ies of original manuſaript de 
e. 1 Preſent work, ale. 


Iineations, in their rude and een, fi 


moſt all the figures taken from the ancient MSS. are pur into better pro- 


portion, and higher finiſned than the originals, though at the ſame time: 4 
the poſition of the figure, the. folds of the drapery,;&c.. areicloſely at-. 


Thus 


17 A: 44 
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Thus much, the arch wo, will by thought new 
| and intereſting to the public; as it is preſumed a view 
of the very ideas of our anceſtors muſt give an additional 
pleaſure in the peruſal of their hiſtor x. 
__ With regard to the hiſtory civil, military; and ec- 

eleſiaſtical, which compoſes the two. firft parts of the 
work, the author can ſafely declare that no pains have 
been ſpared to render them as complete as poſſible, 
though as conciſe as they could conveniently be made, 
in order to confine- the whole work within the bounds. 
propoſed. - | WEE 

Concerning the civil a military: hiſtory of the Bri- 
tons, littlenew and authentic matter could. be collected; 
however, every ancient record has been examined with. 
the utmoſt care, and the various authors regularly refer- 
red to at the bottom of the page. The hiftory of the 
keptarchy the author hopes. will be eſteemed more re- 
gular, if not more complete, than any hitherto publiſh- 
ed; and by means of the table at the end of this volume, 
all the ſeveral Saxon kings, who ruled in the different 
kingdoms, may be at once referred to. 

Thus much the author has thought neceſſary to be 
declared concerning the novelty of the work, and the 
advantage ariſing to the reader, who, without the trou- 
ble of turning over a: multitude of books, may at one 
view behold the hiſtory and manners of his countrymen, 
in their moſt early ſtate, diſtinctly arranged under 
their proper heads. It now remains to beg the indul- 
gence of the public, that they would excuſe the errors. 


which. 9 may find in the proſecution of this laborious 
5 taſk. | 
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HE firſt authentic accounts that we have of the ancient ſtate of 
Britain and its inhabitants art from Julius Cæſar, who having ex- 
tended his conqueſts through great patt of Gaul, attacked the 
abet of the Britons, a people till then almoſt unknown to the world 

in general. | 8 e 


f there ever exiſted any earlier accounts af Britain than the Commen- 
taries of Cæſar, they are now unhappily left ; for though ir is true, that 
the Phcenician and Greek merchants carried on a conſiderable traffic with 
the Britons long before the arrival of Cæſar, yet it is certain, and that for 
political reaſons, they forbore to give. any true deſcription of the people, 
and even kept the ſituation of the iſland itſelf a ſecret. | 


% _ J * 3” 
4 . 
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- * Lamenting then the want of more ancient records, proceed we to a 


faithful examination of thoſe which we are poſſeſſed of, at leaſt ſuch of 


1 


them as may be deemed authentic. pelt i bra di nl 
o. l. | B. Julius 
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A. A. C. 5% Julius Cæſar, whoſe unbounded ambition led him to ſeek freſh Jaurels 
„ in remote climates, and to ſet up the Roman ſtandardꝭ in unknown regions, 
75 N of ne er defirousof adding to the glory which he had already acquired in Gaul; me- 
£ ditated theconqueſt and ſubjectionof the diſtant inhabitants of Britain, WhO 
in their ſecret receſſes had fo long remained ſequeſtered from the world, and 
undliſturbeq; by any foreign,war.* The re Wien e "I ; 
pleaſed ta aſſign t for his undertaking, was, that the Britons Rad aided 
their neighbours, the Gauls, in their wars againſt him; | therefore, he 
thought himſelf ſufficiently juſtified in commencing hoſtilities with ſuch 
an unfriendly people. e en ee, Ts 
Voloſenus ſent His firſt ſtep was to enquire of thoſe merchants. who traded to Britain, 
io expiore the concerning the ſize of the iſland, itFinfWabitants, their cuſtoms, and mi- 
_  litary diſcipline, and alſo particularly what havens. they might have for 
the reception of large ſhips ; but the accounts he received from them were 
ſo very uncertain, that he was obliged to ſend Caius Voluſenus with a 
calle coaſt t near the ſhore, ingorder ta Make or ſt diſcoygies 
that He @buld, a turn t@ him again quick as pofibe ; whillt he 
himſelf, commanding his navy to affemble together, marched towards 
the territories of the Morini, f as conjecturing that province to lie the near- 


br 


9 


eſt to Britain. | ans WP 

The Britons In the mean time, this purpoſe of Cæſar's was not ſo ſecretly conduct- 
qd 0 Ce. ed, but that the Britons received intelligence thereof from the Gauliſh 
merchants : upon which, they ſent ambaſſadors immediately from ſeveral 

of their cities to Cæſar, offering him hoſtages, and making proffers of 

peace. Theſe meſſengers] he receiyed vc gergtiouſly, promiſing them 


fairly, and de eng them to continue in the ſame quiet reſolutions. 


Thus were they diſmiſſed, and with them he ſent Comius, king of the 
Atrebatians,$ who was commiſſioned to go to as many of the ſtates as he 


could, and perſuade them to ſeek alliance with, the Romans, and to in- 
form them that Cæſar himſelf would ſhortly come thither. Cæſar the ra- 
ther choſe this man to execute his commiſſion, becauſe he approved of 
his bravery and conduct, and alſo ſuppoſed he would be faithful to him; 
beſides, he was thought to have great interęſt amongſt the Britiſh ſtates s 
Pet, upon the re g ambaſladors, the aflembly of che, Britons (whe- 


* * 


„ n of t 
* ther becauſe rhey Calpe? | the. ſmooth. promiſes of, Czlar, or apprehe 
that Comius was ſent. as a fpy) ſeized; upon him immediately, and threw, 
| him into priſon. | F 1 
Voluſenus re- Now C. Voluſenus returned to Cæſar on the fifth day, having made all 
turns. the diſcoveries he could. by ſailin near the tore, for f 3 did not dare o 
| land,, nor, truſt himſelf amongſt the people, „„ „ „ „„ „ 
Scene, Cæ ſar having prepared cighty {ps of burthen, embarked, two of his 
iran. legionsg When giving the neceſſary orders to the chief officers whom; he 


ing in Britain. 
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© left behind im ie Gaul he © Rl about the third waten of the hight, A. A. O. %.. 
© Commanding his horfemen*ts'po"to the refidue of his ſhips, which laß 1 85 "1 
further off within eight miles, and had been kept back by the wind, W 5 | 
that they might there embark” and follow | him. He himſelf with his 
foremoſt ſhips reached the Britiſh coafts about ten o'clock in the fore- Ts 
noon, the 26th day bf Auguſt, and fifty-five" years Before Chrilt,® where 1 
he found the hills covered with armed men, and the place alſo very in- | 
- commodious for theit landing; therefore, he ordered; his navy to caſt an. 
chor, and waited till three o'clock for the arrival of his horſemen : but | : 
when he found that they did not make their appearance, he called a coun- 
cil of. his lieutenants and tribunes, and declared to them the information 
he had received from Voluſenus, and alfo what he was. reſolved to do; 
deſiring them in all things to obſerye his nod, and to be careful that his 
orders ſhould be duly performed in exact and proper time. This done, 
he cauſed them to weigh anchor, and with his fleet came to a plain and 
open ſhore, which is commonly thought to be Deal, in Rent. Bur the 
Britons perceiving his intention, fent their forces thither to prevent his 
landing. Cæſar's ſhips being too large to come up cloſe to the ſhore, his 
ſoldiers, to their great diſadvantage, were obliged to leap into the waves, 
and wade to he d which the Britons obferving, entered the water 
a little way, and gave them ſuch a warm reception, that, as Czſar him- 
ſelf confeſſes, they were greatly terrified. To remedy this inconvenience, 
he cauſed the gallies to advance, in which were ſet up the ſlings and other 
inſtruments of war; a ſight fo unuſual diſmayed the Britons, and they be- 
gan to give back, notwithſtanding the Roman ſoldiers ſeemed unwilling 
to leave their ſhips, until the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion, makin 
earneſt ſupplication to the gods, threw himſelf from the ſhip wherein he 
was embarked, and advanced towards the Britons, calling to his fellows 
to follow him if they wiſhed to prevent their ſtandard from falling into . 
the hands of their enemies. Fired at his words, and animated by his bold 
example, the ſoldiers preſently leaped into the water, and advanced, leſt 
they ſhould loſe their enſign. The encounter was ſharp and fierce on 
both ſides; for the Romans jumping confuſedly out of their ſhips, could 
neither get firm footing nor keep in proper array; and the Britons watch- 
ing their opportunity, came down upon them in companies, and where 
but few were aſſembled, made a violent attack, throwing their darts with. 
vaſt reſolution and courage, to the great annoyance of the Romans. Cæ- 
ſar ſeeing this, cauſed all his ſmall boats to be filled with ſoldiers, and 
where any of his companies were oppreſſed, he ſent them ſuccour; by 
this means the chief of the foot were landed, which was no ſooner done | 
than they charged fiercely upon the Britons, and put them to flight. 
Yet this victory was by no means complear, for the want of the horſemen 
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* Philoſophical Tranſactions. No. 193. + Vide Speed's Chron. and Lambardes' 
Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, vol. I, Peramb. of Kent. gd 
chap, i. { Dion, Hiſt, Rom. lib. 39. 
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A. A. C. 58. , Cxſar having landed his army, and repulſed the opponents, encamped 


near the ſhore; but the Britons were ſo dejected and diſmayed, that they 


| = 1 concluded amongſt themſelves, the beſt method which they could purſue 


would be to ſubmit to Cæſar: therefore, they ſent ambaſſadors to him a 
ſecond time, with Comius. of Artois, whom they had. now releaſed from | 
his confinement; and excuſed themſelves for on put him in bonds, 
laying all the blame of that tranſaction upon the fury of the common 
ple; they alſo ſued to Cæſar for peace, and. proffered to give, him 
1 He gently reproving them, conſented to take their hoſtages ; 
part of which were immediately. delivered, and the reſt promiſed to be 
ſent in a few days. After this, the Britiſh chiefs reſorted from every 
quarter, and ſubmitted themſelves and their cities to Car.? 
The loſſes fu- The fourth day after the arrival of the Romans in Britain, the ſhips in 
Ronns which the Roman cavalty were embarked, were diſperſed, and driven 
back by a great tempeſt; and alſo, by the ſpring tides, Cæſar's ſhips and 
alleys, which were near, and upon the ſhore, were broken and ſpoiled. 
The Britons perceiving theſe unfortunate accidents to haye happened to 
the Romans, began by degrees to withdraw from the camp, and privately 
to aſſemble their men out of the country. Cæſar ſeeing the delay of the 
Britons in the delivery of the remainder of the hoſtages, ſuſpected their 
deſigns, therefore he quickly made every proviſion . neceſſary for the 
camp, and repaired his ſhips with the loſs of twelve, which were broken 
up and uſed. e pr elf gy trhirgo nd 
The Britons d The Britons naw broke out into open hoſtilities with the Romans, and 
bn. ©® made a fierce attack upon one of their legions, which was foraging ; but 
Cæſar, with the reſt of the troops, coming timely. to their aid, they re- 
| recovered their camp again without much loſs :.. theſe accidents were 
followed by many ſtormy days, which confined the Romans to their 
camp. In the mean time, the Britons carefully publiſhed abroad the 
ſmallneſs of the numbers of their enemies; and invited all their neigh- 


bours to join with them in making a noble ſtruggle for the recovery of 
their liberty; the thoughts of ſhaking off the threatening oppreſſion 
glowed in their breaſts, and they joyfully flocked from every quarter: 
and aſſembling together a numerous hoſt, they reſolved immediately to at- 
tack the Roman entrenchment; but Cæſar, as ſoon as he was informed 
of their intentions, brought his men out of the camp, and drew them up 
in battle array before the entrance; a fierce engagement enſued; but in 
the end the Britons were totally overcome; and the Romans purſuing 
them, made a prodigious laughter, and burnt their houſes on every ſide. 
Cafar return» to The victory obtained, Cæſar withdrew. into his camp; and the ſame: 
. day the miſerable remnant of the Britons ſent their ambaſſadors to him 
again to pacify his anger, and ſue for peace, Reproving them for their 
_ diſingenuity, he charged them with a double number of hoſtages, and 
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commanded' them to be brought over into Gaul to him. Cæſar having A. A. C. 65. 
thus ſettled his affairs in Britain, took the firſt fair opportunity of depart- 
ing thence; and a little after midnight Wegnng anchor, he returned into 
Gaul, leaving the Britons to the performances of their promiſes.® 

This was the end of Cæſar's firſt expedition, according to his own : 
account of it: yet we find a very ſhort ſtep made towards the conqueſt of 
the iſland: and indeed his precipitate departure, not even waiting for 
the delivery of the hoſtages which were demanded, and forſaking en- 
tirely thoſe advantages which he had gained, ſeem ſtrong indications of 
his having met with a much warmer reception from the Britons than 
he had expected. Vet ſo greatly did he extol this performance, in the 
letters which he ſent to Rome, that the ſenate decreed a ſupplication of 
twenty days to bis honour. . But all that was gained by this exploit, 
either for his own advantage, or public benefit, was the glory of the 
% ( ⁵ pron gl; diet - | 
No ſooner was Cæſar ſafely arrived in Gaul, than he iſſued forth his Prepares for = | 
orders for preparations to be made; neceſſary for a ſecond invaſion of Bri- . 
tain; and commanded his lieutenants to build him as many new ſhips as 

they could during the courſe of the winter, and to repair ſuch of the old 

ones as were damaged; but he cauſed ſome neceſſary variations to be 

made in thoſe ſhips which were new built, from the uſual method a- 
dopted by the Romans. In the firſt place, they were made lower, for 
the conveniency of loading; and again, they were made broader, the 

better to contain the horſes, and things of great weight. I heſe orders 
were ſo punctually complied with, that on Cæſar's return to Gaul in the 
ſpring, he found ſix hundred ſhips and twenty-eight gallies, all ready to 

be fect afloat m-a few d 3, 5): 7: JJ 

The ſpring advancing, Cæſar ordered his fleet to meet him at Calais, A. A. C. 5. 
from whence he knew was the ſhorteſt cut into Britain; which order was 
carefully obeyed by all his fleet; forty ſhips excepted, which were dri- hr ai again 
ven back again by a violent tempeſt... Cæſar embarked with five legions to Britain. 

of foot, and two thouſand horſemen, ſetting fail at ſun-ſet; (probably 

about the month of May, or June) and at noon he reached Britain, where 
he landed without the leaſt oppoſition ;' for the Britons, diſmayed at the: 
appearance of the Roman fleet, which ſeemed ſo numerous, had left the 
ſhore, and retired higher up into the country. & When Cæſar had landed 
his troops, he learnt, from certain fugitives, where the chief forces of the 

Britons were poſted. He reſolved inſtantly to purſue them; therefore, 

having fixed on a proper place for his camp, he left his ſhips at anchor, 
with ten. cohorts and three hundred horſemen to guard them; ſetting 
forward about the third watch with the main body of his army towards. 
the enemy. When he had marched about twelve miles, in the night, 
he came in fight of the Britons, who had taken poſt by a river's ſide, 


— 


„el. Bel. Gal. libs iv. cap. 323. - Cel. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. . 
+ Dion, Hiſt. Rom. lib, xxxix. ' | || Thought to be the Stour, in Kent. 


1 Portus Itius. 


and 
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AA C. 54. and were poſſeſſed of the riſing grounds, from whence with their chariots 
and horſemen they made a vigorous! attack upon the Romans; but being 
at laſt repulſed by Cæſar's cavalry, they retired into the woods, where 
they occupied a ſtrong place, well fortified both by nature and by art; “ 


trenchment, and prevent the Romans from poſſeſſing the entrances. But 
the ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion having raiſed a/ mount, marched (firmly 
Enit together) under the covert of their ſhields, and without the loſs of 
much blood, took poſſeſſion of the fortification, and drove the Britons 


from the woods. But Cæſar would not permit his ſoldiers to make any 


long purſuit, becauſe the day was far advanced, and he knew they were 
unacquainted with the nature of the pris bf The "ey of che Gave he 
ſpent in fortifying his camp. 


Sa ' Early the next morning Car nde . arhiy into chret bodies, ind 
ſent them out in purſuit of the fugitive Britons ; who, however, were not 


maged, 


gone far, for their rear was deſcried by the Roman ſoldiers when they had 
Proceeded but a ſmall diftance from their camp. All things being thus 
diſpoſed, a ſudden accident put a ſtop to the purſuit; Czfar received 
the diſagreeable news from Q. Atrius (whom he had left to guard 
the fleet) that in the night, by means of a dreadful tempeſt, his 
ſhips had all of them ſuſtained great damage, and many of them were 
quite deſtroyed. On the reception of this alarming account, Cæſar re- 
called his troops, and with his whole force haſted back to the camp, 
where he ſoon beheld the miſerable devaſtation. However, not diſmayed 
vith this unexpected ſhock, he immediately cauſed thoſe ſhips which were 
left to be repaired; and ſuch was the activity of his ſoldiers, that in ten 


days the navy was again put into good order, with the loſs of forty ſhips 


only. Fhis done, with great labour e were drawn upon the ſhore, 

and incloſed within the camp. g thus made them ſecure, he left 
the ſame guard as before in ee and with Wo: ny" return- 
385 ed again to the place where he had defeated the Britons. TT“ 
The Britens e- It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange that the Britons ſhould Werd let nlp ſo: fi 
> general yourable an opportunity of diſtreſſing the Romans as appears now to have 
offered; for whilſt they were attentively buſy. in the reparation of their 

fleet, they might have been attacked with great probability of ſucceſs. 
But it ſeems: that they were employed in a different manner during this 

interval, as in the electing of a general, the ſtrengthening their confe- 
| deracy, and increaſing their power. Convinced, as they were, of the 
bf ſuperior force of the Roman legions, they now reſolved to enter into 
| a ſtrong combination, and for a time to ſacrifice their private animoſities 


lowed as they were prudently made! The 8 choice e Caſi- 


Writers in general have ſuppaſed this + Cieſ; Bel. Gal. libl Ve: * Go 
entrenchment was made ſomewhere about Ibid. cap. 9. PR 
the ſpot on which Canterbury now ſtands, AGENT, ü 
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bellanus, 


for with timber which they had cut down, they had cloſely barricadoed 
all the paſſes; themſelves ſallying out in ſmall parties to defend the en- 


to the public good. Happy if theſe reſolutions had been as faithfully: fol- 


[- | 
2 
* 
* 
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bellanus, prince gf the Caſſi, qr, Cativelauoi,® who was accordingly A. A. C. 4. 


elected genetal He wagoa many ol A e eee and experience, 
Who had long before the arrival of Cæſar been buſied in continual 


wars and.dilcords-with.'the neighbouring cities nor muſt we here pals 


over a very important! ſuhject, which; offers. to view.;——the death of 
Imanuentius, the king of the Trinobantes, whom Caſibellanus had {lain, 

_ and uſurped the goyernment of that dominion. , Mandubratus, the ſon 
| His on lite, fed from Britain, into 
Gaul, ſecking the protection of Cæſar; and with the view of revenging 
himſelf on Caſibellanus, he is thought to have perſuaded Cæſar to under- 


of Imanuentius, in orgler to ſecure 


take chis war againſt the Britons. . 


Caſibellanus placed.at the head, of the Britiſh, forces, endeavoured. in Caſbellanus's 


conduct. 


the firſt place to binder the licentious marches of the Roman troops, ſally- 


ing out upon them, when an occalion ſerved, with his chariots and horſes, . 
and ſkirmiſhing fiercely with them; but finding he was not able to cope 


oy 


with them, he made his retreat to the hills, and the Romans too eager in 


9 


guard the trenches, and a fierce engagement enſued-: Cæſar alarmed for 


little loſs, to their ſecret 


This diſcomfture ſo damped the ſpirits, of the, Britons, that they diC c,c,y,,w, . 


+» ww» < «> 


banded themſelves, and no more united their whole power to oppoſe. the tires from Cæ- 
Romans. Caſibellanus, their general, allo, diſcouraged by the defection““ 


of his allies; and their continual murmurs, ſeeing that his troops were 


Ibe ancient inhabitants of Hertford- 5 Stow, uoting the Chronicle of Wyg- 
hire, Bedfordſhire, and Buückinghamſhire. more, ſays, this action happened at Cheſton 


- _ * 


+ Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 16. ; wood, near where Rocheſter now ſtands. 


1 Ibid, lib, Ve CAP» 11. ie? 7 || Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. v. CAP» 13 · 5 
| | not 


the, Britons. iſſuing, with 
wiguſly Upon the party ſet to 


#1 
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— 


A. A. Sj 34. 
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not an ial criarch with whe Romnittin's pitched battle, teſolved td te. 
tire into his own territories, and to act only on the defenſive. Saler N 


purſued the Britons along the banks of the Thames, and at laſt reſolved 


upon entering the dominion of Caſibellanus. This der general ſuſ- 
pecting that the Roman chief would moſt probably form ſuch a deſign, 
cauſed ſtrong ſharp ſtakes to be ſet down into the bottom of the river, in 


or only place where it was fordable, which was ſo artfully performed that 
oF os entirely hid by the water from the fight of the Roman ſoldiers ;*- 
this ſtratagem would doubtleſs have been productive of a happy ef- 
Pry but that Cæſar getting intelligence thereof by the means of ſome fu- 
gitives, his troops were as careful as poſſible to avoid them. Czſar being 


come to the brink of the river, found the oppoſite bank was poſſeſſed by a 


great army of the enemy, who ſeemed prepared to reſiſt his troops: he 


then ſent his horſes firſt into the river, and commanded the foot to ollow; 3 


and ſo ſudden were they in paſſing the ſtream, (although they could but 
juſt keep their heads above the water) and ſo violent was their attack upon 


Various ftates 
ſubmit to Cex- 
far. | 


the Britons, that they ſoon gave back, and retired Rare up Into the 
country. FT 

Whilſt Cæſar was upon his FAPY the Tvindbantss] one of the chief 
provinces of Britain, through their diſlike to Caſibellanus, who had ſlain 


their king, took this opportunity of revenge; for, finding that Mandu- 


bratus, their prince, was with Cæſar, and under his protection, ſent. 
ambaſſadors to him, ſubmitting themſelves to his direction, and o offering 


him hoſtages ; at the ſame time intreating him to protect their prince 


from the injuries of Caſibellanus, and fend him back to take the govern- 
ment of their ſtate upon him. Cæſar willingly complied with their re- 
queſts, ſending Mandubratus to them, "demanding only forty holte es, 
and a certain quantity of proviſions for his army; which demand they 
inſtantly complied with. Their example was followed by the Cenimag- 
ni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and the Caſſi. Cœſar derived great 


advantage from the ſubmiſſion of theſe ſlates, becauſe from them he re- 


Caſibellanus diſ- 
bands part of his 
army, 


ceived ſuch information as he deſired concerning Caſibellanus, and alfo 
was directed to his city, which was ſtrongly fortified about with woods 


and marſhy grounds in which, he was informed, there was placed a 


t number of men, and much cattle. 'He cherefore determined to 
march thither, and attack the Britons in their fortteſs, in hopes: either to 
kill or take Caſibellanus, and to diſperſe his allies. r? 

Caſibellanus, in the mean time, well knowing that it would be. im- 
poſtible withopen force to oppoſe the 1 3 of the Romans, diſbanded 


the greater part of his army, retaining only about four thouſand cha- 


riots, and under coyert of the woods watched carefully the route which 
Cæſar and his army took ; he alſo drove a ] the cattle and the people 


„Fwo ancient authors d that theſe driven into the bed ofthe river. Bede kee. 
ſtakes were to be ſeen in their days: hey Halt, hb. i. cap. 2. & Ann: Aſſer. Lg « 
are ſaid to have been of the higneſs of a + Cæſ. Bel. Gal. cap. 14& 40h "= 
man's thigh, bound about with lead, and f Ibid, cap. 7. G4 4 


— from 


for peace; alſo, the better to gain his favour, he ſent with them Comius 
fortunate event for Cæſar; for, as he had determined to winter in Gaul, 
end to the war, than could have been expected. However, he received | . 


the ambaſſadors with the air of a conqueror, and demanded a certain num- 
ber of hoſtages to be delivered up, and ſtipulated a tribute to be annually 


Was, which Cæſar laid upon the Britons. 5 It ſeems, indeed, to have Czſar's expedi- 


* C 4 


* «© * 
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from thence into the woods, and haraſſed the Romans in their marches, A. —_—_— a” - 


w - = 


ſetting furiouſly upon all ſuch as were ſent out to forage ; ſo that Cæſar, to 
enſure his own ſafety, was obliged to reſtrain his men from ſtraggling far . 


from the main body, and to confine their plunders within the limits of 


their marc. . FF „„ 
Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, Cæſar reſolutely marched up to the cala takes the 

city of Caſibellanus,* and commanding his army to ſtorm it in two places, 
at once, they ſoon: gained an entrance, and put the Britons to flight, 

great numbers of them were ſlain, - the reſt eſcaped at the oppoſite ſide, 

hiding themſelves in the deep receſſes of the woods, whilſt Cæſar plun- 

dered the town, and found great ſtore of cattle and proviſions. Caſi- 

bellanus, like a brave and noble general; not yet caſt down with theſe . 
repeated ſhocks of evil fortune, formed an excellent and truly political 


ſcheme; for, recollecting how far the Romans were come from their ſhips, 


and being informed how ſmall the numbers were which were left to guard 


them, imagined that a favourable opportunity offered to deſtroy the fleet ; 
en diſpatched ſpeedy meſſages to the four kings of Kent, Cin- 
getorix, Carnilius, Taxamagulus, and Segonax, exhorting them to ga- 
ther all the forces together that they could, in order to make an attack 


upon the Roman ſoldiers left behind in the camp, and to burn the fleet. 


Theſe orders they inſtantly obeyed, but indeed with ill ſucceſs; for the 
victorious Romans beat them from the camp, with great ſlaughter, and 
took Cingetorix priſoner. "ſo | : 
This laſt effort of the unfortunate Caſibellanus ſucceeding ſo ill, toge- Cafibellanus 
ther with the diſſentions and controverſies of his allies, and the faithleſſ- ue 0 Cs. 
neſs of the Britiſh ſtates, at laſt reduced him to ſuch ſtraights, that ſee- 
ing no hopes of defending his territories any longer, and having per- 
formed all the duties of a true patriot and a valiant foldier, he fubmitted 
himſelf to the ſevere decrees of fate, ſending ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue 


of Artois, Cæſar's friend. This ſubmiſſion of Caſibellanus was a moſt 


and the ſeaſon was now advancing, he by this means put a much quicker 


paid to the Romans; he alſo ſtrictly commanded Caſibellanus, in no man- . 
ner of ſort to oppreſs Mandubratus, or the people of his dominion. This 

done, Cæſar taking the hoſtages, marched back to his fleet, and at two 
embarkations returned again with his army into Gaul. 


We ſhould be very glad to have known how great the annual tribute Obſcreations on 


ti0n, 


“ Suppoſed to W the very ſpot where Speed | uoting an old anonymous 
Verulam was afterwards built. hronicle, 8 it was eſtimated at three 


+ Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 18. thouſand pounds yearly, Vide Speed's Chr. 
I. Ibid. cap. 19, | fol. 49. | PE OY | 


* 


- 
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A. A. C. 54. been demanded only to ſave his honour, and add a conſequence: to 
his expedition: for how could he ever expect that it ſhould be paid by the 
Britons, when he neither erected one ſingle fort upon the land, nor left 
Nagy one ſingle cohort, to enforce the payment. Theſe conſiderations have 
led ſeveral judicious authors to conjecture, that he has ſet his exploits 
in Britain in a much more favourable light than is conſiſtent with 

truth; and when any. one ſhall reflect on his unbounded ambition, and 
love of fame, this opinion will ſeem far from improbable. Beſides, the 
expence of this undertaking we may eaſily conceive was very conſiderable; 
and the fatigues which he and his army underwent, far more than equal 
to the victories, or profits which accrued to him from it. So that the 
whole confidered, there was but little juſt reaſon for him to boaſt of his 
enterprize ; and of this himſelf ſeems to have been convinced, as he now 


left the iſland with a reſolution never to return to it again - 


A ©: 55 From the departure of Cæſar to the invaſion of Claudius, a ſpace of 
A. C. 54. ninety- ſeven years, we find but little authentic matter concerning the af- 
A. D. 40. fairs of this realm: for during the whole of this time, the Britons met 
with no actual diſturbance, and but few alarms, from foreign enemies: 

ſo that the ancient authors have either entirely neglected the accounts of 

Britain, or what they have ſaid is ſo diſperſed, and fo trifling, that the 

moſt which can be collected from them will throw but a faint and uncer- 

tain light upon the tranſactions of this people. Thus much appears to be 

certain, that ſoon after Cæſar left Britain, and the fears of a foreign ene- 

my were diſſipated, they broached afreſh their inteſtine quarrels ;. and the 

whole land was preſently 'rent and torn with different factions, and civil 


broils.* g | * 
Civil wars a- In theſe wars, Caſibellanus and his ſucceſſors, with their ſubjects the 
mongft the Bri- Cattivellauni, fo far prevailed above the reſt, that they reduced to their 
rule the Trinobantes, the Dobuni, and ſeveral other chief nations. 


Amidſt this general confuſion, thoſe nations ſeem to have been the moſt 
_ grievouſly oppreſſed who had fo lately ſubmitted themſelves to Cæſar, 
and implored his protection: for of theſe, the Ancalites, the Bibroci, and 
the Segontiaci, were ſo abſolutely conquered, that they loſt both name 1 
and conſequence as diſtinct ſtates, and from this time are no more men- 9 
tioned by ſucceeding writers. T CEE e VB 
; Cunobelinus, a During the reign of Auguſtus, there flouriſhed in this realm a king of 
— powerful prince, great repute called Cunobelinus, (and ſaid by ſome to be the ſucceſſor of 
Caſibellanus). He was by far the moſt powerful prince of this period, 
and ſeems to have arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur and royalty, as was 
unknown 1n Britain before his time : for his rule extended over almoſt all 
the ſouthern part of the kingdom; his chief ſeat was at Camulodunum, 1 
which royal city is ſaid in general by the modern authors to have been at 


: 


* Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, + Ibid. & Stow's Chr. & Speed's Chr. 
vol. i. chap. 1. 2 1 „ + See Camden, Speed, &c, | 


* 
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Maldon, in Eſſex. After his death, his dominions were divided between 1 Fon 2 

his widow Cartiſmandua, the queen of the Brigantes, and his two ſons, 0 
Caractacus and Togodumnus, - who were the moſt conſiderable princes in A. D. 43. 
Britain when it was invaded by Claudius.“ „ 

Soon after Cæſar's return from Britain, the Roman ſtate; embroiled by cin wars at 

civil difſentions, turned their ſwords againſt each other. During theſe ome proven 
alarming commotions, Britain was forgot, and the tribute ſo far from be- demandes. 
ing paid, was not even demanded; and this not only during the wars, 
but even long after peace and quietneſs was eſtabliſhed in the empire. 
Auguſtus indeed thought proper to thfeaten the Britons with an invaſion, 
which, however, he never accompliſhed ; being convinced, perhaps, 
that the expence of carrying on the war would be far greater than the 
profits he could expect to reap from the conqueſt; and this was what he 
called. © Reaſon of State. Tf | | 


| Yet to add the greater terror to his threats, in the ſixth year of his A. A. C. 25. 
reign a preparation was made, and he marched his troops forward into u, es. 
Gaul, when he received information that the Pannonians had revolted ; tens ie invade 
therefore, altering his reſolutions relative to Britain, he turned his power Britain, 
againſt the rebels. T Thus were the Britons for a time relieved from their 
Rn r She Ho . 

3 Four years after, he opened the temple of Janus at Rome, threatening A. A. C. 21. 

* again to invade Britain; but when he had marched as far as Ariminum, 

7 he was met by certain ambaſſadors, ſent from ſeveral of the Britiſh ſtates, rn. bis. 
who ſubmitting. themſelves to him, / humbly begged his protection, and 
ſued for peace. |. Auguſtus, contented with theſe affurances, altered his 
intentions, and with his forces turned aſide to quiet ſome diſturbances 

I which had ariſen in Gaul. But as theſe promiſes were moſt likely only 

4 made by ſome: few of the Britiſh ſtates, whoſe intereſt might greatly de- 

Peng upon-the favour of the Romans, the whole of the tribute was far 

rom being paid. fi | 


The emperor, apparently incenſed at theſe delays, with great threa- A. A. C. 20. 

tening made preparations a third time to puniſh the neglect of the : 
Britons ; but juſt as he was on the point of ſetting forward, an actual 
: rebellion in Biſcay prevented him. Thus, after all theſe ſpecious ap- 
C pearances, the Britons ſtill continued unmoleſted, and in ſafety. How- 
A ever, they ſeem in ſome meaſure to have been intimidated ; for, as ſoon 
as they heard of the anger of Auguſtus, they diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Rome, exculing themſelves to Cæſar, and entreating peace; they alſo 
twore fealty to him in the temple of Mars, and brought large gifts with 
them, which were laid up in the capitol. | From this time, the Britons 


ATP. = 
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His threats again 
repeated. 


wy 


* Dion. in Claud, named Theomantius, or Tenuantis, who 
1 Tacit. in Vita Agric. | fucceeded Caſibellanus. This man, (ſays 
1 Dion. in Vita Auguſt, Rapin) ſent rich preſents to the emperor, 
$ Ibid, | | which were laid up in thecapitol.” But what 


Dion Caſſ. lib. liti. I may here add, authority he had for this aſſertion is very 
That the Britiſh Hiſtories ſpeak of a king, uncertain, ; 


9 2 : willingly 


RR 
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A. A.C. 21. \ win paid tolls and impoſts upon all ſuch commodities as they pur 
chaſed of the merchants.“ * 


Re D. 4 43. In the ſame manner, Tiberius n the death of Mugen, whom 
: he ſucceeded in the empire) received the preſents, and took the willing 


— Tiberius would tribute of the Britons, abſtaining from all hoſtilities. - During the reign 
tain. of this emperor, the Britons and Romans ſeem to have. kept up a per- 


fect good underſtanding one with the other, as we may reaſonably con- 
clude, from the tender and humane treatment which ſome of the ſoldiers 
of Germanicus met with, who were ſhipwrecked upon the coaſt of Britain, 
where they were well received by the petty kings, who ruled 1 in thoſe PO, 
: . and ſent 1 in ſafety back to their general. | 


A. D. 40. The ſenſeleſs ad wicked Caligula, who ſnoceaded Tiberius i in the « em- 
pire, made great preparations for the invaſion of Britain; but when he 
8 had with his army proceeded as far as choſe parts of Holland which lie 
| facing Norfolk, there met him ſome miſerable Britons, who ſubmitted 
5 themſelves to him, and begged his protection. At the head of theſe 
To fugitives came Admimus, the ſon of Cunobellinus, who had been baniſhed 
from Britain by his father; but for what particular cauſe is not recorded. 
Caligula received him gladly, and wrote letters to the ſenate at Rome, 
replete with boaſtings, and extolling his great ſucceſs, with as much con- 
fidence, as if all Britain had already been his own. Not coritent with all 
this idle vaunting, amongſt other mad and extravagant exploits, he cauſed 
all his men to be drawn up in their ranks, and to be ſet in battle array 
upon the ſea- ſhore; he alſo cauſed the baliſtas, and other inſtruments of 
TILED war, to be placed in proper order, as if he was actually upon the point of 
engaging with the enemy: all which being done according to his com- 
mand, he went himſelf into a galley which he ordered to put from 
the ſhore, and to proceed ſome final diſtance upon the ſea; when re- 
turning again, he cauſed the trumpet to ſound the charge of battle, and 
iſſued forth his command for every man to fill his helmet with the ſhells 
that lay upon the beach, declaring, that he had now ſubdued the ocean, 
, and that thoſe were the ſpoils, which were well worthy of a place in the 
capitol, amongſt the various and honourable trophies of conquered na- 
tions. He then greatly commended the courage of his ſoldiers, and re- 
warded them pro iſely ;Þ and after he had built a tower upon the ſpot, a 
laſting memorial of his unequalled folly! he returned to Rome, demand- 
ing a triumph for his memorable exploit. 
Tue ſecurity of Thus Britain remained a long time unmoleſted, notwithſtanding the 
rom” PIES made bj the Romans ; and this laſt ridiculous expedi- 
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* 9 lb. iv. 1 | Houſe, i in remembrance 10 this lou | 
| . | „ eit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 5. expedition againſt Britain, where they often 
It | { Dion. lib. 59. & Sueton. in Vita, C. find ſtones with inſcriptions ; one of which 
1 Calig. had theſe capitals upon it, C. C. P. F. thus 
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$ Of this tower, ſays Camden, there are interpreted, Caius Caligula Pharum Feeit. 
great ruins in Holland, but overflowed with Camd, Brit, Stow's Chron. Vide. Speed, 
the water, and to this day called Bryton's &c, | 
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tion of Caligula entirely ſuppreſſed their fears, and rendered them ſo ſe- A. D. 40. 2 
cure, that when Claudius (the ſucceſſor of Caligula) cauſed an actual 
invaſion to take place, they had neglected the making any neceſſary pre- 

parations; not in the leaſt ſuſpecting the reality of his deſign, until the 

arrival of the Roman legions convinced them he was in earneſt“ 


The Britons had long neglected to pay the tribute to the Romans, and A. D. 43. 
Claudius taking the province affairs into ſerious conſideration, was de- , . 3 
termined to reduce them to obedience; and he was the more particu- A. Plautius inte- 
larly moved to the commencement of hoſtilities by the inſtigation of a iin. 
fugitive Briton, named Bericus, he being expelled from his native 
country, as a ſeditious and dangerous perſon, fled to Rome, ſupplicating 
the protection of the emperor; who, by his advice and perſuaſion, was 
entirely confirmed in his intentions. Wherefore, he ſent an army over 
into Britain, which conſiſted of four legions; who, with their auxilia- 
ries and the cavalry, amounted to the full number of fifty thouſand men; 
and over theſe Aulus Plautius, a man of conſular dignity, was elected 

general. Under him in command, was Veſpaſianus, (who was after- 
wards emperor) and his brother Sabinus, with other excellent officers. 
The emperor alſo ordered the general, that if he ſhould meet with any : 
great or unexpected reſiſtance from the Britons, he ſhould write to Rome, ä ; 

© | and he himſelf would come over into Britain in perſon to aid him. | | 

F Aulus Plautius arriving at Britain, landed his men without any Aulus Plautius 

3 | oppoſition from the Britons, who ſeemed not in the leaſt to have ful. LDP Od 
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423 pected the reality of the emperor's deſign. At this time alſo, Cunobelli- $424 
4 nus being dead, his dominions were divided between his widow, Cartiſ- | * 
1 mandua, and his two ſons, Caractacus and Togodumnus. Beſides, the 

Wo | harmony which ſubſiſted between theſe parties, was. by no means ſuch 

2 as might have been expected from their near relation, nor ſuch as the 

4 fafety of the realm required. 24d; „ 

The two princes, however, upon the firſt news of the arrival of the He overcomes 
Romans, armed their ſubjects, and withdrew into the woods; for it was Sonescus and 
not their deſign to come to an open engagement with the Roman troops, 15 . 
but rather to protract the time till the winter ſhould ſet in, when they ex- 
pected for certainty that their enemies would depart again, as Julius Cæſar 
with his forces had done heretofore. But Plautius preſently on his arri- 
val „ marched up into the country, (guided, no doubt, by the ſeditious Be- 
ricus, to the places where his friends reſided, and where his chief intereſt 
lay, which ſeems to have been moſtly amongſt the Cattivellauni and Do- 
buni) and by his direction, the Romans firſt came up with Caractacus, 
whom they defeated; and preſently after, they engaged with his brother 
Togodumnus, whom they alſo overcame. Theſe important victories ob- 
tained, great part of the Dobuni ſubmitted to the Romans: theſe, moſt 
Probably, were the ſubjects of Cogidunus, a prince beloved and eſteemed. 


ion. lib. Ix. | t, Ibid. 
+ Ibid. | fans 
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A. D. 43. by the emperor Claudius, as well for his early ſubmiſſion, as for his 
7 | ſteady adherence to the Roman cauſe.® — _ FF . 2 755 
Another ation + Plautius having firſt left a garriſon amongſt the Dobuni, purſued the 
Frinans inn a flying Britons, who had taken ſhelter behind a large river, where they 
W were encamped, thinking themſelves well ſecured, as they knew the ri- 
ver was deep, and that there was no bridge over which the Romans could 
paſs to attack them. But Plautius perceiving the advantage they poſ- 
ſeſſed, cauſed ſome of his German auxiliaries (who were excellent ſwim- 
mers) to paſs the river; which they had no ſooner done, than, inſtead 
of attacking the Britiſh army, they ſet upon their chariot horſes, which 
they wounded and ham- ſtringed, rendering them entirely unfit forſervice. 
In the mean time, Veſpaſianus having paſſed the water with his troops, 
(unknown to the Britons) in another place, ſet upon them ſuddenly, 
and a vaſt number of them were ſlain. Yet the hardy Britons obſtinate- 
ly reſiſting, would not turn their backs, but maintained their ground 
with great bravery until the next day, when a moſt grievous and bloody 
conflict enſued; for ſome time the ſcales of victory hung doubtful, but 
at laſt the good fortune of the Romans preponderated, and the Britons, 
no longer able to reſiſt, were put to flight. This conqueſt was chiefly 
owing to the valour and conduct of C. Sidias Geta; whoſe courage in 
this bloody conflict, was rewarded with triumphal honours at Rome, 


though he himſelf had not yet attained to the honour of the conſular de- 5 


The Britons The Britons thus defeated, made their retreat to the north ſide of the 
conquered2822- Thames, which they paſſed at a place where the marſhes, and ſtagnated 
waters, occaſioned by the overflowing of the river, rendered the paſſage 
both difficult and dangerous, eſpecially to the Romans, who were unac- 
quainted with the nature of the place ; but the Germans, regardleſs of 
dhe danger, followed the enemy, and the reſt of the Roman army paſſing 
the river over a bridge, which they found a little higher up, I came 
upon the Britons, and gave them another ſignal overthrow. But the 
Roman ſoldiers being too eager in the purſuit, a great number of them 
periſhed in the bogs and fwamps.y In this conflict alſo, the Britons loſt 
Togodumnus, one of their chief generals, and the ſon of Cunobellinus. 
Flaurius ſends © Notwithſtanding the Romans had fo far ſucceeded, and defeated the 
een enero Britons with conſiderable ſlaughter ; yet was there no proſpect of con- 
cluding the war as yet, for the Britons far from making any advances to- 
wards a peace, or expreſſing the leaſt ſubmiſſion, ſeemed only the more 
exaſperated, and the more infatiate in their thirſt of revenge: wherefore, 


* Tacit. in Vita Agric.. ſeems to have been laid; or a bridge a little 
+ Dion. lib. Ix. 5 higher up. He ſeems (adds my author) to 
1 Rapin makes the following remark up- have confounded ſome river, which runs in- 
on this paſſage: ** Notwithſtanding the to the Thames, with the Thames itſelf. 
authority of Dion Caſſius, it is improbable Rapin. Hiſt. Eng. vol. i. book i. 
there ſhould have been a ford ſo near the $ Dion. lib Ix, 
Thames? mouth, as the ſcene of this action 


Plautius 


} 


Paar IJ. HISTORY OF THE BRITONS. 
Plautius diſpatched meſſengers to the emperor, ſignifying to him, that 
his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary to put a final concluſion to the war. 


Claudius gladly received this ſummons, and having made great prepara- 
tions, with a mighty army, both of horſe and foot, paſſed over into 


Britain; alſo with his army he brought large elephants, whoſe ſtrange 


and tremendous appearance in battle might damp the courage of the 
Britons ?:: i Rs or ute . 


15 
A. D. 43. 


When Claudius had landed his forces in Britain, he encamped near The ſucceſs of 
the Thames; ſoon: aftex'which he paſſed the river, and entered into the 3 expe- 


country of the Trinobantes, where he had a ſharp conflict with the Bri- 
tons: but in the end the Britiſh forces ere overthrown, and the 


Romans got poſſeſſion of Camulodunum, the chief city of Cunobellinus. 
Soon after, Cæſar won ſeveral other towns and ſtates, which were of great 


conſequence ; ſo that when he had received the ſubmiſſion of ſuch princes. 


as were obliged, or diſpoſed, to ſeek an alliance with him, he appointed 
Plautius the firſt governor of this new province, and returned back to 
Rome in leſs than ſix months from his firſt ſetting out, entering the city 
in triumph. T | | * 


- 


Veſpaſianus (whom Claudius had left the ſecond incommand) ſucceeded The ſucceſs of 


ſo well in his office, that he not only acquired great eſteem and ho- 
nour, but laid the firſt foundation of his future glory and greatneſs. At 
the head of one of the diviſions of the Roman troops, he carried on the 
war againſt the Belgic Britons, who inhabited the ſea-coaſts from Kent to 
the land's end. Here in the courſe of a few years, after thirty ſharp con- 


flicts, he ſubdued the Belge, together with the Deurotriges, two of 


the moſt powerful nations in thoſe parts. He alſo took above twenty 
towns, and entirely conquered- the iſle of Wight.h, In the mean time, 
Aulus Plautius made war upon the inland Britons, who were commanded 


by Caractacus. We are not informed of the particular exploits of Plau- 


tius, but we find, in general, he was ſo ſucceſsful, that on his return 
to Rome he was honoured with an ovation, or leſſer triumph, the empe- 
ror walking at his left hand to the capitol. | . 


1 When Plautius was recalled in the year of our Lord 47; the direction 
of the affairs in this iſland ſeems to have been managed by legates, or the 
eommanders of the legions, to the year 50, at which time, Oſtorius Sca- 
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4 + Thus ſays Dion. Caſſtus; but Sueto FONTIFICT MAX, TR. P. Ix. 

nius affirms, that he came over into Britain, COS. v. IMP. XVI. p. p. 

and that part of the iſland ſubmitted to him SEN ATUS POPYL. . R. QVOD. 
within a few days after his arrival, without REGES BRITAN NIA ABSQVE 
either battle or bloodſhed; which laſt ac- i 93 Nr 

count ſ- this inſcrip- 

cn i 75 5 . Hiſtory PRIMVS INDICIO SUBEGERIT. _ 
5 | es See Wright's Travels, page 293. 


1 Dion, ut ſup. & Suet. in Claud. & Suet. in Vita Veſp. {| Dion & Sueton, ut ſup. 


pula 


Veſpaſian. 


. D. 47. 


— 
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A. 50. pula was deputed by the emperor to take upon him the government of 
Britain. 
Oficrius lands Oſtorius, at his firſt arrival, fb all things in great ennfialiog; ; ths 
ee. enemy were plundering the allies of the Romans; and they committed 
0 tlieſe depredations with the greater boldneſs, becauſe they were not un- 
5 der any apprehenſions (as the. winter was How begun) that the new ge- 
neral would enter the field againſt them, at the head of troops, which he. 
was as yet but a ſtranger to. But he, on the other hand, prudently con- 
ſidered, that a ſudden check put upon their proceedings, muſt be every 
way advantageous to the Roman affairs: therefore, collecting his army 
together with all. convenient ſpeed, he marched forward againſt thoſe 
who were in arms, and ' overcame them with great ſlaughter ; purſuing 
thoſe which fled, and were ſtraggling abroad. And that he might ren- 
der the province the more ſecure from the neighbouring enemies, he 
erected a chain of forts upon the banks of the rivers Nen and Seyern; 
N alſo to prevent any inteſtine diſcord, he cauſed all buſy, or ſuſpected mr 
| ſons, as well ſubjects. as alles, to deliver up their arms... 
The Iceni re- This laſt policy of Oſtorius was the occaſion of a new war ; for the 
"lh Iceni,F (who had very early, and of their own accord, ſought the alli- 
ance of the Romans) incenſed at this tyrannical command, choſe rather 
to revolt than ſurrender up their arms. Wherefore, . gathering all their | 
forces, and being joined by ſome neighbouring ſtates, they took the field 3 
againſt Oſtorius, having got poſſeſſion. of a place encompaſſed with a A 
rude high trench, and inacceſſible to the-cavalry; becauſe it had but one Y 
entrance, and that was purpoſely made as narrow as poſſible. Oſtorius, 
therefore, commanded his men to attack them in their entrenchment, 
Which they preſently entered, when an obſtinate and bloody conflict en- 
ſued; but in the end the Britons were overcome, and being hampered in 
their own endloſures, were totally defeated, notwithſtanding their deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance: for ſeeing all the paſſages through which they might 
hope to eſcape entirely ſtopped up, they reſolved to die bravely, and fell 
their lives at as great a price as poſſible. This ſlaughter of the Iceni fixed 
the wavering reſolutions. of many, and inclined them to peace, who 
waited but to ſee the-ſacceſsof this revolt, and to make their 2 7 defer 
mination, either for peace or N a 
The Cangi - Oſtorius having gained this important eh, marched- bs. troops 
* againſt the Cangi, whoſe country he waſted and ſpoiled; the miſerable 
inhabitante not daring to take the field againſt him. When he had pro- 
ceeded as far as the ſea-cpaſts which looked towards Ireland, his 5 
was ſtopped by the information which he received, that the Brigantines d 
were upon the point of revolting: this he no ſooner heard, than, alter- 
ng his courſe, he marched with his N agar them; 3 where he 555 to 
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death forng few'who had taken up arms, andi the reſtj on promiſe of peace, A. D. 50. 
vere pardoned. His next ſtep was to ſecure the conqueſts which: he had 


made therefore, he planted» a numerous colony of veteran ſoldiers at 


Camulodun um 


No ſooner had Oſtorius thus prudently reſtored peace and quietneſs to N N 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, than freſh diſturbances called him nns. 
to the field again. The reſtleſs Silures, . with Caractacus at their head, 


(who by his prudence and valour had made his name famous) were up 


in arms, and threatened deſtruction to the Roman power. To put a 


ſudden and effectual end to this growing evil, the Roman general, with 


the chief of his troops, marched towards the territories of the Ordovices, | 


for the crafty leader of the Britiſh forces having got together a nume 
rous army, took the advantage of transferring the war from his own to 


another ſtate; where, with his whole: hoſt, he waited the coming of the 
Romans: he was encamped in a moſt advantageous place, for he had 


fortified a ſtrong hill, before which there flowed a large river, the fords 
of which were difficult and uncertain. Alſo, to prevent the ſoldiers 


from landing on the ſite banks, he placed a great body of his beſt 
ſoldiers bby oh verde and directly before the entrenchment. All 
things thus prudently diſpoſed, he himſelf encouraged his men, to make 
a brave and noble reſiſtance ; adding, in a pathetic and animating man- 
ner, that «© On the fortune of that day depended the glorious re-eſta- 
e bliſhment. of their liberties, or the perpetual ſhame of bondage and 
« ſervitude. He then invoked the names of their anceſtors, who had 


chaced Cæſar the dictator out of Britain, and by whoſe valour they were 


delivered from the impoſitions of the Romans, and their wives and 
children protected from diſgrace. Theſe words were received with re- 
peated clamours of applauſe and approbation; and ſuch was their happy 
effect, that glory glowed in every Britiſh breaſt, for every man lift up 
his hand, and ſwore by the powers which he adored, that either death or 
eonqueſt ſhould put an end to his labours: .. r 


Oſtorius, aſtoniſhed: at the valiant appearance of the Britons, as alſo ces over- 
the advantages of the poſt which they poſſeſſed; became doubtful of ſuc- com Oe 


ceſs. But the ſoldiers: themſelves loudly: demanded: battle, beſeeching 
him to lead them forward to the enemy. He therefore examining what 
places of the river would be the leaſt dangerous to ford, led his army thi- 
ther, and they boldly ruſhing into the ſtream, made themſelves maſters 
of the oppoſite bank with but little difficulty. Now a fierce engagement 
enſued, the Britons defending their entrenchments with great bravery, 
threw down: their darts upon the enemy; on the other ſide; the Romans 


* Tacit. An. ut ſuß. : name of Caractacus, which anſwers exactly 
+ The inhabitants of South Wales. . the deſcription here given by Tacitus, where 
1 North Wales. 1 the veſtiges of all theſe rampires are ſtill vi- 
$ There is a hill in Shropſhire, near the fible. Card; Brit. in Shrop. | 
confluence of the Colun and Teme, called {| Tacit. Annal. ut ſup. 

Caer Caradoc, from Caradoc, the'Britiſh e 
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peeing that they fought to great diſadvantage at a do preſied d 
forward to the entrenchment under the covert of their ſhields, and break- 


ing down the rude-rampire of ſtones, attacked the Britons hand to hand, 


who finding themſelves unable to ſupport the cloſe encounter with their 


Caractacus be- 


trayed to the 
Romans. 


antagoniſts, fled to the higher grounds, where the Echt armed infantry _ 
of the Romans cloſely followed, and drove them from their poſts with | 
great ſlaughter. So ended this day's action, in the total defeat of the 
Britons, and advancement of the Roman glory. Amongſt the priſoners 
which were taken in the camp of Caractacus were "ny wife, his _ 
ter, and his brothers“ 

Caractacus indeed eſcaped from the general nin; bur kikin now no 
longer able to make hops againſt his enemies ; forſaken and deſtitute, 
he haſted to Cartiſmandua, the queen of the Brigantines, to whom he 
relates the ill fortune of that laft fatal field, imploring her to defend and 
protect him. But ſhe, unworthy woman, in order to eſtabliſni herſelf in 


the favour of the Romans, put him into bonds, and delivered him up to 


Oſtorius; baſely ſacrificing the intereſt of her country, and cruelly be- 
traying the unhappy man, who ſought protection at her Mund, merely: to 
advance her own private and inglorious views. 


Caractacus led 
to Rome. 


The fpeech of 
Caractacus to 
theemperor 
Claudius. | 


The unfortunate Caractacus, thus perfidiouſly en was, together: 
with his wife, his daughters, and his brethren, ſent to Rome. The 


fame of his noble ſtruggles for liberty were not only expanded throughout 


all the Roman provinces, but alſo even in the city of Rome itſelf, he was 
ſpoken of with great honour. When he entered Rome, the people were 
aſſembled from all quarters to ſee the hero, of vhom Fame had ſo highly 
ſpoken. He was brought into the preſence of the emperor in proceſſion, 
his ſervants going firſt, after them was carried the bracelets, chains, and- 


other ſpoils, the ſilent . trophies of his extenſive victories over the 


neighbouring ſtates; then followed his brothers, his wife, his daughter; 


and laſt of all he came himſelf; his greatneſs of mind remaining ſtil} 


unconquered by diſtreſs : and while others were petitioning for forgive- 
neſs, he neither held down his head, nor ſued in words for mercy. When: 


he had reached the tribunal, where Cæſar himſelf WAS ſeated, with an 


undaunted preſence he ſpake the following words 

If my moderation in proſperity had been equal to the greatneſs of 

« my birth and fortune, I ſhould have come to. this city as a riend, and 
« not like a captive; nor wouldeſt thou have diſdained to receive me 


cc 1 articles of peace, becauſe I am deſcended of noble progenitors, and 


_ « Thaveruled over _ warlike nations. The diſhonour of my preſent. 
„ lot, is your glory: I had horſes, men, arms, and wealth; what 
cc wonder then, if 1 was unwilling to be deprived of them? If you will. 


Fist. Annal. ut fp. 1 I Ibid. 


4 bear rule over alk men, why it follows, that all men muſt become 
« obedient! Had I yielded myſelf to thee ſooner, neither had my for- 
er tune, nor your glory, | been made ſo famous ; FE for. then oblivion. would 


, « have 


- 
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4 to live; I ſhall remain an eternal example of your clemency.” 


When he had finiſhed this affecting ſpeech, Cæſar beholding the brave- nue par- 
neſs of his conduct, was ſtruck with admiration,” and cauſed his bonds to 9encd by Clau- | 


be taken off, pardoning both him, and his relations, who accompanied 
him. The ſubduing'of Caractacus was held an event of fo much impor- 


tance at Rome: that the ſenators refrained not to declare, the glory of 


Romie's/ancient heroes was now equalled !”and to Oftorius they decreed 
the public honours of triumph.“ | ee 


© Thus far fucceſs accompanied the Roman general in Britain, and all Theil fortune 


V 
c e quickly followed my ſufferings. But now, if you will permit me A. P. 50. 


his deſigns ſucceeded. But Fortune, who ſeldom deals her favours with Sera ay _ 


an equal hand, now turned the ſcale,” and ſuddenly depreſſed his former 
glory. The inhabitants of South Wales, whom he thought he had en- 
tirely ſubdued, boiling with revenge for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and 
exaſperated at the captivity of their valiant leader, ſecretly aſſembled a 
large troop, and fell ſuddenly upon a band of the Romans, (which 
were left behind to build fortreſſes in their territories) and fo greatly 


overpowered them, that if they had not received ſpeedy ſuccour from the 


adjacent camps, they would all of them have been miſerably lain. 
However, there fell in this conflict, the camp-maſter, with eight cen- 
turions, and a great number of common ſoldiers, before the Britons were 


put to flight. From this time the Britons had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the 
Romans, iſſuing upon them from the woods and marſhes, as occaſion 


ſerved. The Siluri ſeem” to have been chiefly exaſperated, by a raſh 
ſpeech which the emperor is ſaid to have dropped, importing, that he 
would “ entirely aboliſh their very name from Britain.” In their de- 
ſperate fury, they intercepted; and overcame, two bands of Roman ſol- 
diers, who were foraging with a deſign to enrich themſelves by the 
ſpoils of the diſtreſſed Britons. Encouraged with this ſucceſs, the Si- 
lures grew more bold, and perſuaded the reſidue of the Britiſh ſtates to 
revolt from the Romans, and take up arms in the general cauſe. Oſto- 
rius quite worn out with theſe continued misfortunes and vexations, and 
ſeeing no end to the increaſing troubles, died of a broken heart; grie- 


ving to find thoſe laurels, which his former conqueſts gained, now wither 


on his brow.” - + 


: Cæſar being quickly advertiſed of the death of Oſtorius, immediately A. D. 53. 
diſpatched Aulus Didius into Britain, to take the command upon him. 7 0 ; 
Aulus Didius 


command, imprudently attacked the Silures, and was overthrown by RN 


But before he could arrive, Manlius Valens, having one legion under his 


them, with conſiderable ſlaughter. This conqueſt, the victorious Bri- 
tons greatly magnified to their advantage, inviting other ſtates to join 
them, and continued to harraſs and ſpoil the borders of the province, 
tall the arrival of Didius altered the face of things; for he preſently col- 
lected his forces, and drove them back to their own ſtate. Miſchief and 


* Tacit, Annal. ut ſup. 
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A. D. 53. a: ſeems with too ſure a ſcent do haun purſued the miſerable 
Britons; for what the combined force of the Romans could not alone 
have done, their own imprudences and civil diſcords « com- 
pleated. Cartiſmandua, the faithleſs queen of the Brigantines, divorced 
herſelf from her huſband; Venuſius; and not thus contented, ſhe pub- 

licly eſpouſed Vollocatus, her huſband's armour- bearer, and proclaimed 


bit king. Her huſband, Venuſius, was the chief of the Huiccii,“ a 9 


affairs. 


brave and valiant man, and famous ſor his knowledge in mili — 
r their 


Till this time he had continued faithful to the Romans, and 


immediate protection; but irritated by theſe unjuſt meaſures of Cartiſ- 


mandua, he revolted from them, and with all the forces he could col- 
left, aſſailed her dominions. Theſe bickerings continued for a ſpace 
between themſelves alone, till ſuch time as the perfidious queen, by trea- 
chery, intercepted the brother of Venuſius. This laſt act exaſperated 
the people in general, who greatly favoured the cauſe of the injured Ve- 
nuſius; and they being alſo fearful of her growing power, took up arme 
in all quarters againſt her, and invaded her kingdom with a great army. 
Matters now growing ſerious, and the conſequences alarming, the Ro- 
mans thought it high time to take the field, and protect their allies from 
the threatening danger: therefore, two cohorts were ſent to Join with 
the forces of Cartiſmandua, and a ſharp and bloody battle enſued. The 
victory was long doubtful, but in the end, the Brigantines, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Roman. troops, overcame: the invaders, and drove them 
from the field. Vet this was not the end of the war, for at laſt, Venu- 
ſius, repeating his attacks, ſucceeded ſo well, that he drove out his faith- 
leſs queen, and got poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 1 
The Britons are. About the ſame time, alſo, a legion under the e of Cœſius Na- 
3 fought with the Britons in another place, and was ſucceſsful. After 
theſe ſevere ſtrokes of ill fortune, the Britons were quiet for a time. Di- 
dius himſelf doth not appear to have had any hand in the conqueſts here 
made; for being far advanced in years, and having in his former days 
obtained many honours, he thought it ſufficient for him to execute his 
charge, and expel his enemies by the help of others, ſo that he did but 
' Juſt preſerve what acquiſitions his predeceſſors had gained. Only, that 
further in the iſland he erected ſome few forts, purely for the name and 
opinion of having enlarged his government. 


A. D. 54. Claudius Cæſar dying whilſt theſe things were acting in Deicain; was 
3 ſucceeded by Nero; a bloody and deteſtable tyrant, who was as capri- 
ceeded by Nero, CIOUS in his reſolutions, as he was wicked in the execution of them. For 

ſome time he was doubtful in his own mind whether he ſhould not recall 
the Roman tropps from Britain, and leave the diſtreſſed a e in 


* The Huiccii inhabited ee + Tacit, Annal. lib. xiv. 10. & Hiſt ud. 
and Worceſterſhire, Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſt. iii, cap. 9. 
Br vol. I. chap. iii, ſect. 1, 
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full poſſeſſion of their own native freedom. But then again, his vanity A. D. 54. 
preponderated in the. ſcale, joined with a pretended regard for the glory 
and memory of his father, Claudius.* s. 


2 l 


The firſt three years of Nero's reign, Aulus Didius continued gover- A. D. 57. 
nor of Britain, and was then ſucceeded by Verannius, whodied within a year 8 
aſter his arrival. His laſt will manifeſted his ambition, in which he be- made governor 
ſtowed much flattery upon Nero; and vaunted, that if his life had been f Britain. 
ſpared two years longer, he would have reduced the whole province to 
obedience. A vain and inglorious boaſt! which it is not likely he could 
have accompliſhed ; for the whole ſervice that he performed during the 
time of his government, was only making ſmall inroads into the terri- 
tories of the Silures, and waſting part of their country. F — 


No ſooner was Verannius dead, than Suetonius ſucceeded him in his A. D. 58. 
command. - This man, during the courſe of two years, made war upon 1 
the Britons with great ſucceſs, ſubduing freſh nations, and eſtabliſhing ces. 
garriſons. T e % e DS. 


In his third year, he determined to invade and ſubdue the iſland of A. D. 61. 
Mona, or Angleſea, which was well inhabited, and had conſtantly af- OR EW 
forded an aſylum for all ſeditious perſons, who were enemies to the Ro- of angictes. 
man government. The garriſons which he had erected in Britain, he 
thought would be a ſuffieient check upon the inhabitants, as they would 
alſo ſecure the province itſelf from any foreign invaſion. Therefore, col- 
lecting a great army, he ſet forward on his expedition; and becauſe the 
ſea betwixt Britain and Angleſea is ſhallow, and the landing very uncer- 
tain, he cauſed a number of flat-bottomed veſſels to be built, in which 
his infantry were tranſported to the oppoſite ſhore, the horſes paſſing 
over the ford. Againſt them, on the other ſide, the Britiſh forces were 
drawn up in cloſe array, and well furniſhed with weapons. Amongſt 
them appeared their wives and daughters, -all habited in mourning at- 
tire, running to and fro, their diſnevelled hair fleeting in the wind, and 
brandiſhing flaming: fire-brands in their hands. Round about them 
were ſeen the Druids, lifting up their hands to heaven, and pouring forth 
horrid imprecations. Amazed and terrified at ſuch an unuſual appear- 
ance, the Roman ſoldiers ſtood aghaſt, as marks only for the Britons to 
diſcharge their weapons at. But ſoon encouraged by the animating ex- 
ample of their chieftain, they forgot their fear, and marching boldly up 
to their enemies, encountered them ſo ſharply, that they quickly put 
them to flight. Suetonius made a cruel uſe of his victory, ſlaughtering 
the flying Britons, and thruſting the Druids into the fires which them- 
ſelves had kindled. Having thus obtained firm footing on the iſland, 


* Sueton. in Vita Neron. * Tacit. in Vit. Agric. 
7 Tacit. Annal. lib, ziv, cap. . 8 | | j 


he 
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A. D. 61. he proceeded to place garriſons in their towns; he alſo overthrew their 


altars, and burnt their ſacred -groyes.*  - 


The Icenians =, Whilſt Suetonins was thus employed in Angleſea, the Britons at home, 


begin a dange- 
rous revolt. 


Cauſe of the re- Praſutagus, 
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taking the advantage of his abſence, began a rebellion, ſo alarming in 
 - its conſequences, thut it threatened a total deſtruction to the whole body 
pf the Romans, and ended in a prodigious ſlaughter on either fide, The 
Iceenians ſeem firſt to have ſtirred in this revolt, and their example was 
preſently followed by the reſt. The chief cauſe which induced them to 
take this ſtep, appears to be as followyz: t  5 
+17 ay and a faithful ally to: the Romans, dying at 
this time, in order the more firmly to fix the peace of his ſtate, and the 
better to ſecure his houſe and family from inſult, in his laſt will made 
Nero joint heir with his two daughters, to all his effects. But the con- 
ſequence of this meaſure proved directly contrary to his intention; for as 
he was very rich, his will was no ſooner known, than his whole wealth 
was ſeized upon by the. avaricious Romans, and his realm was plundered 
by the greedy centurions. His queen, Boudicea, a woman of great cou- 
rage, remonſtrating againſt their unjuſt proceedings, was taken by them, 
and ſcourged in a contemptuous manner. Not thus content, they vio- 
| lated the chaſtity of her two unfortunate daughters; the chief men of the 
ſtate they thruſt out of their poſſeſſions, and all the late monarch's mi- 
ſerable relations they reputed as ſlaves. Þ . | 


The Trinoban- This complication. of grievances called aloud for redreſs, and the un- 


rec join the re happy ſufferers raiſed up their wretched heads, determining to make a 


wvolters, and 
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violent ſtruggle for the recovery of their loſt liberty. Deſperate in their 
grief, they ruſh to arms, and are quickly joined by the Trinobantes, an- 
other powerful nation; who, too like them, were groaning under the 
cruel oppreſſion of the conquerors. With theſe the colony of veteran 
ſoldiers ſtationed at Camulodunum, were exerciſing their unlimited 
power, thruſting the inhabitants from their houſes- and eſtates, ſeizing 
upon their goods, & and retorting the ignominious names of ſlaves upon 
thoſe who dared to remonſtrate. Some lent them money at an exorbi- 
tant intereſt, and then made their demands upon them when they were 
unable. to pay, inſiſting upon the full reſtoration. And to complete 
their calamity, the very prieſts, (who officiated in a temple erected in 
that city, to the honour of Claudius) under the colour of religion, ſeized 
upon and waſted the little wealth, which yet-remained to theſe wretched 
ſufferers. | Ripened by. theſe repeated injuries to rebellion, they roſe 
againſt their tyrannical oppreſſors, and flocked with joyous hope of re- 


_ *: Tacit..Annal, lib, xiv. cap. 10, which Decianus Catus (the procurator of 
„„ -- > Ny ; the realm) declared ſhould be renewed. 
N ds 8 Add to this, that C. Seneca had lent them 
- $ Xiphilin ex Dion Caſſ. lib. Ixii. four hundred ſeſtercies (which amount to 
| Xiphilin, from Dion Caſſ. gives theſe three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
reaſons: „% The occaſion of the war of our money) upon an exorbitant intereſt, 
was the confiſcation of goods, which had and with great force and violence compelled 
been remitted by Claudius Cæſar, and the them to pay the whole ſum at one payment. 
* | 5 venge 
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venge around the ſtandard of Boudicea ; who, Wee wir by her wrongs, A. D. 61 
led on the Icenii in perſon, diveſting herſelf. entirely of the delicate eff 
No ſooner had theſe injured parties joined their forces, than they Camplodunum: 
poured like an irreſiſtible torrent upon the colony at Camulodunum. 1 
The Roman ſoldiers, unable to ſupport the onſet, fled to the temple, 
and there defended themſelves for two days; when the Britons forcing 
an entrance, they were all put to the ſword,” and the city reduced to 
aſhes. Leaving this ſmoking trophy of their deſperate revenge, they 
met with Pœtus Cerealis, lieutenant of the ninth legion, who (ignorant 
of what had happened) was coming (with all the ſoldiers. under his com- 
mand) to aid the colony. The enraged Britons. ſuddenly ſurrounding. 
his troops, cut off all his foot; himſelf with the cavalry eſcaped with 
great difficulty, flying to the camp, where he defended himſelf in the en- 
trench ments | i 12 5 
In the mean time, Suetonius receiving theſe alarming accounts, left Suetonius leaves 
Angleſea with the greateſt ſpeed, when paſſing directly through a part nner 4b Bri. 
of his enemy's country, he came to London, (which city yet continued tuin. 
faithful to the Romans; ) his firſt intention was to ſtop there, and abide 
the coming of the enemy, but upon maturer conſideration, he reſolved 
not to coop himſelf up in a place fo confined, but rather lead his army 
out upon the open plains; nor could he be won by the tears and intreaties 
of the inhabitants (who ſupplicated his protection) to ſtay: therefore, the 
ſignal for his army to remove being made, all who choſe to accom- 
pany him, he received as part of it; but ſuch as ſeemed unwilling to go, 
as well as thoſe who were aged and infirm, he left behind. 
No ſooner had Suetonius left London, but Boudicea,. queen of the London and Ve- 
Iecenii, with her numerous army, entered the city, putting all whom they deftreped. 
found therein to the ſword. From thence they marched on to the free 
city of Verulam, (now called St. Albans) which they alſo conquered, 
taking great ſpoils. The ſucceſs which had hitherto crowned the labours 
of the incenſed Britons, and the hope of recovering their native liberty, 
added daily freſh ſupplies to their army; for their number, which at 
the firſt revolting amounted to 120,000, was by this time ſo much in- 
creaſed, that their forces conſiſted of full 2 30, ooo fighting men; a moſt. 
tremendous multitude ! all fixed in their hatred. to the Romans and their 
allies, and crying aloud for vengeance. f They retaliated the injuries 
they had received from their enemies with a heavy hand, for they would 
not ſell or exchange any of their priſoners, but either killed with the 
{word, gibbeted, burnt, or crucified, all thoſe who were ſo unfortunate 
as to fall into their. hands Tr „ | 
Suetonius having now collected the whole of his forces together; The two armies - 
amounting nearly to ten thouſand men, determined to try the fortune of net. 
a pitched battle; therefore, he choſe a place which was every way ſafe | 


— 


5 Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 10. 1 Tacit. Annal. utſup.. :- 
1, Xiphilin ex Dion, lib, Ixil. 55 ö 
and. 
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and convenient, at the end of an open plain, incloſed at the back with a 
large thick wood, and the entrance to it very narrow; ſo that, on the one 
hand, he was ſecured from the private ambuſhes of his enemies, and on 
the other, he was not in danget᷑ of being ſurrounded, and hemmed in by 
their numerous forces. When he had taken poſſeſſion of this advanta- 
geous poſt, he put his men in due array for the battle, and in that poſi- 
tion waited the approach of the Britons, who, with heroic Boudicea at 
their head, were now adyancing towards them, thinking themſelves ſe- 
cure of conqueſt; and that the revenge might be the more complete, 
they had brought their wives and their daughters, in waggons and' carts, 
to behold the diſtreſs and miſery which. they now intended to bring upon 
their late inſulting conquerors. Before the engagement, their queen, who 
was a tall and comely woman, ſtood in her chariot clad in her royal 
1 | robes; on either ſide of her was placed one of her injured daughters; 
when, looking upon the ſurrounding multitudes, ſhe encouraged them, 
in a noble and couragious ſpeech, to fight bravely in the defence of their 
country. She declared to them, that their being led by a woman was 
far from being any diſgrace ; on the contrary, it was agreeable to their 
antient cuſtoms : for her own part, ſhe affirmed, that ſhe ſought neither 
| et for wealth nor dominion in the proſecution of the war, but only revenge 
of her repeated injuries. She ſhewed, that the inordinate luſt of the Ro- 
mans was grown to ſuch a pitch, that even age itſelf could not ſecure 
their wives and daughters from ſhameful violation; and added, that the 
gods themſelves had favoured their juſt vengeance, in permitting the 
laughter of ſo many of thoſe. tyrants as they had already deſtroyed. 
Thoſe who eſcaped, had either hid themſelves in their camp, or ſaved 
themſelves by fight. She then: concluded, with exhorting them to exert 
their utmoſt valour, as men determining either to conquer, or to die; 
for, ſays ſne, © this is my reſolution, who am but a woman, even though 
* you, whoaremen, may with to live like ſlaves.” Repeated ſhouts, and 
clamours of applauſe, proclaimed the effect of this animating ; i upon 
the Britiſn troops. On the other hand, Suetonius was not ſilent at this 
approaching danger, but addreſſed his ſoldiers in a juſt and ſenſible man- 
ner, exhorting and intreating them not to be diſmayed at the loud and 
repeated clamours of their barbarous enemies, who, (ſaid he) notwith- 
« ſtanding their numbers, and ſecurity of the victory, unarmed as they are, 
« will not be able to withſtand the force of your weapons, nor your valour, 
« who have ſo often put them to flight; and the ſmallneſs of our army, in 
« compariſon with the numerous multitude of our enemies, will greatly 
& augment the glory of the victory. His ſoldiers heard his exhortations 
with joy, and by their readineſs to engage the enemy, ſeemed to preſage 
the approaching conqueſt, * | 
When Suetonius had finiſhed his ſpeech, and given forth the neceſſary 
orders to his troops, they all prepared for battle, ſtanding ſtill in their 
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aſſaulting the Romans with their darts. The Romans abode the con- 
flict, without quitting their ſtations, until the enemy had ſpent the 
greater part of their miſſive weapons, when the fourteenth. legion tallied 
out upon them in a pointed battle, and being cloſe ſupported. by the 
auxiliary troops, drove them back; Suetonius then cauſed the cavalry to 
advance, Who, with their long lances, broke the ranks of the enemy, 
and put them to ſuch confuſion, that they gave back on every fide. To 
make the calamity the greater, the diſtreſſed Britons had blocked up all 
the paſſes with the carts and waggons, in which they had brought their 
women, that their flight was now impeded, ſo that a prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter enſued. The victorious Romans triumphed in the horrid deſtruction, 
and fo cruel were they in their conqueſt, that even the hapleſs women, 
who had been the mournful ſpectators of the oyerthrow of their deareſt 
friends, to compleat the revenge of theſe mercileſs conquerors, were all 
of them put to the ſword. In the action, four hundred of the Roman 
ſoldiers were ſlain, and a few more wounded ; but much more fatal was 
this day to the Britons, for of them near eighty thouſand were de- 
ſtroyed.“ | =P | 


xoft until the Britons-were come up, ho firſt began the combat, fiercely A. D. 61. 


_ . + Suetonius, before he began this deciſive battle, had ſent expreſs orders p. Pothumus 
to Pœnius Poſthumus, camp-maſter of the ſecond legion, that he ſhould 7 himfelf. 


come to him with all his troops to reinforce the army: but he, either 
through fear of being intercepted by the Britons in his march, or appre- 
henſive that they would entirely ſubdue the Romans, neglected the or- 
ders of the general, and kept himſelf cloſe within his camp. When he 
heard of the ſucceſs of Suetonins, he was ſo overcome with ſhame and 


grief, that he inſtantly lew himſelf. 


o 


The miſerable remnant of the Britons, who had by flight eſcaped from Bouticeapoilons 


this fatal field, began now to gather head again, reſolying once more to 
the chance of war. But in the interim, their hapleſs queen, unable 
to ſupport the horror of the late defeat, ended her lite by poiſon. This 
laſt accident ſo damped. their ſpirits, that the greater part of them, 
changing their former reſolutions, diſperſed themſelves ; and thoſe who 
remained in arms were all of them callly ſubdued. Ks 


- 


Evil fortune, ſtill untired, purſued the W Britons; nor yet was the Suetonius re- 
0 


capacious meaſure of their woes filled up: for the late deſtructive war, was 
ſtill more deſtructive in its dreadful conſequences; as, during their trou- 
bles, they had entirely neglected the cultivation of their grain, a grievous 
famine enſued, which reduced them to the greateſt diſtreſs. Suetonius 
alſo, cruel in his conqueſts, purſued the flying remnants of theſe miſera- 
ble ſufferers with unrelenting rigour. This ſeverity of the governor, 
moved Junius Claſicianus, who had lately ſucceeded Catus as procurator, 
{and who was no friend to Suetonins) to propagate reports greatly to his 
diſadvantage; declaring, that a new governor ought to be ſent, who, 


2 Tacit. Annal. lib, xiy, cap. 11. © + Ibid. & Vita Agric. 
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without, the malice and arrogance of a conqueror, would feceive ſuch as 


ſubmitted themſelves with clemency. He alſowrote to Rome, that un- 


leſs Suetonius ſhould be recalled, and another placed in his ftead, the 
war with the Britons would be endleſs. When Nero had received theſe 
letters, he ſent Polycletus, a favourite freed-man, with a pompous reti- 
nue into Britain, to examine into. the affair, and to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the governor and the procurator. But his reports being 
more favourable concerning Suetonius than thoſe which the procurator 
had made, he was for a while continued in his charge. But he, ſoon af- 
ter, in the diſpatch of ſome buſineſs, having unfortunately loſt a few 
gallies upon the ſhore, was finally recalled, either the end of this year, 
or early in the beginning of the next.“ ** 2 


Petronius Turpilianus ſucceeded Suetonius in the government of Bri- 
tain; a man of mild behaviour, who, as he was not well acquainted with 
the offences of the Britons, was the more gentle in receiving thoſe to 
mercy who ſubmitted themſelves to him. During his rule, the war died 
away, he not attempting to enlarge the extent of the province; nor did 


the Britons (who now enjoyed the bleſſings of peace) in the leaſt moleſt 
or diſturb: his quiet. After he had been three years poſſeſſed of the go- 


vernment, he ſurrendered it up to Trebellius Maximus. f 

Trebellius was ſtill more unwarlike and inactive than his N e s 
for he was by no means acquainted with the management of war affairs. 
He maintained the tranquility of the province by a method of ſoftneſs 
and compliance; through theſe means, the Britons were lulled, as it 


were, into a ſtate of perfect idleneſs : for being of late ſo overcome with 


the toils and fatigues of war, they had, in the prefent moment, learned 


to love ſuch vices, as humoured them in pleaſure and eaſe. The civil 


wars, which now rent Rome itſelf, were a ſufficient cauſe that the ſlug- 
giſhneſs of the governor was not enquired into: yet, though the Britons 


were by this means kept in quiet, the Roman ſoldiers under his com- 


mand grown turbulent and licentious through their idleneſs and inacti- 


vity, began to murmur. Theſe ſparks of ſedition were blown into a 
flame by Roſcius Cælius, lieutenant of the twentieth legion; who, 
greatly diſliked the governor : from private bickerings they proceeded 
to public diſſentions; ſo that the army in general, taking part with Cæ- 
lius, took up arms againſt their chief; but he, by flight, eſcaped their 
preſent fury. During his abſence, the government of the province was 
managed by the lieutenant, who kept all things in peace and good order; 
Cælius indeed bearing the chief authority. But ſome time after, Tre- 
bellius reſumed the command, but with an authority altogether. preca- 
rious; without all ſpirit, and deſtitute of all dignity. | „ 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv, cap. F. by Tacit. Hiſt, lib. i, cap. 9. & Vita Agric. 
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Jo reform theſe grievances, Vatellius ſent Vettius Bolanus into Bri- A. D. 6g. 
tain; to take the charge of the province upon him; but he treading in nns made 
the ſame ſteps with his predeceſſors, there remained toward the enemy governor of Bri- 
the ſame ſloth and negligence, with the ſame inſolent ſpirit in the camp: 

this difference only to be made, that Bolanus was a virtuous man, and 

ſubject to no hate, becauſe he had given no reaſon for it; therefore, in- 

ſtead of gaining a proper authority over them, he only ſecured their af- 

fections. Throughout the whole government of Bolanus, the civil wars 
continued at Rome between Vitellius and Veſpaſian ; the latter of theſe 

he ſeems moſt to have favoured: for when Vitellius ſent to him in Bri- 

tain, requiring him to ſend ſome of the Roman troops to reinforce his le- 

gions, Bolanus returned for anſwer, that © the Britons were a people ſo 

ce very unquiet, that they could but juſt be kept in order with all the 

« forces which he had; therefore, he could not ſpare any, without ha- 

« zarding the entire loſs of the province.“ During all this time the Bri- 

tons lived quietly in their different ſtates.* FBS bs 


_ » When Veſpaſian had thoroughly eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Roman em- A. D. 70. 
pire, he recalled Bolanus, in whoſe ſtead he ſent Petilius Cerialis, who ru. tie 
firſt broke in upon the peace which the Britons hitherto had enjoyed; overcome. 
and he ſtruck a general terror into the ſeveral. ſtates by making war 

upon the Brigantines, who were eſteemed the moſt powerful nation of 

the whole province. Several bloody engagements enſued; but ſo ſuc- 

ceſsful in general was the Roman chief, that he conquered the greater 

part of their country, and continued to ravage the reſt with war and de- 

vaſtation: by which actions he acquired great renown and glory. He 

was principally aſſiſted in his wars by the valour and conduct of Julius 

Agricola, who had the charge. of part of the army, and fought with 

TCerialis was fucceeded alſo by a brave and valiant man, named Julius A. D. 75. 
Frontinus, who, beſides the ſecuring all the former conqueſts, entered 
and ſubdued the powerful and warlike nation of the Silures; and his ex- 
cellent conduct was. the more manifeſt, as he had not only the bravery of 
the enemy to ſtruggle with, but alſo the difficulties of places and advan- 
tageous poſts, which the Britons had taken poſſeſſion. of, from their per- 
tect knowledge of their own country. - 


The Silures o- 
vercome. 


After this governor, came Cnæus Julius Agricola, who arrived in Bri- A. D. 78. 
tain about the middle of the ſummer, where he found the army already. 1 
retiring into their ſtations, imagining that the ſervice of the year was at red, is the go- 
an end. But he being thoroughly convinced, that the honour and ſuc- vernmentof Bri- 
ceſs of a general depended greatly on his exploits in his firſt ſetting out, 


V Tacit. Hiſt, lib, i, cap. 9. Vita Agric. f Ibid. 
+ Vita Agric. | | nA 
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- A. D. 78. n notwithſtanding the dififtvanitage of the ſummer being far 
6 120 ſpent, and the intention of the ſoldiers to take their eaſe, he uae. crc 
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tdoð ſet forward againſt the enemy, and not omit: the ſmalleſt occaſion 
— which offered to keep them under. The Ordovicians were the firſt that 
: felt the fury of his arms, who had a little before his arrival in Britain al- 
moſt totally cut in pieces a band of horſemen belonging to the Romans. 
This favourable effay encouraged ſuch of them as were deſirous of war 
to riſe ; whilſt others, more prudent, ſtill delayed, till they had ere 
of the courage and conduct of the ne general.T. 
The Ordovices Agricola now advancing againſt the Ordivicians, entered their terri- 
overcom®* tories ; but as they did not chuſe to come forth upon the plains to en- 
counter with him, he reſolved to make the firſt attack. Notwithſtand- 
ing they were poſſeſſed of the advantages of the higher ground; and be- 
cauſe his ſoldiers ſhould not have any reaſon for complaint, he led the 
way himſelf, at the head of the army. Animated by his bold example, 
with more than wonted alacrity they afcend the riſing grounds, and cou- 
ragiouſly ſetting upon the Britons, put them to flight, purſuing them 
with ſo great a ſlaughter, that almoſt all the whole nation was now cut 
off. This dreadful effect of the valour and prudence of Agricola, ſtruck 


ſuch a terror into the minds of the reſt of the Britons, : chat oP choſe o 

; remain quiet, and ſubnit themſelves to him. . 
Anglzſes ſub- The Roman general, that he might eſtabliſh his . on Rill Pai 
Sm grounds, was not content with the conqueſt already gained, but reſolved 
5 entirely to ſubdue the iſle of Angleſea, (which Suetonius Paulinus had 


firſt invaded.) As this important reſolution was quickly formed, when. 
he proceeded to the execution, the want of ſhipping appeared to be a 
material objection; but this difficulty could not prevent his perſeve- 
rance in his deſign; therefore, he cauſed ſuch of his auxiliaries as Knew 
7 the fords (and who were very dexterous in ſwimming, fo as. in the water 
at once to manage themſelves, their horſes, and their arms) to enter 
the river in the fleeteſt places, and make a ſudden deſcent upon the 
enemy; who were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation when they ſaw that 
neither the water itfelf, nor the want of ſhips, could ſtop the progreſs. 
of the Roman troops, that they ſubmitted themſelves o them, ad 

| yielded up the iſland. 
Agricola's pru- The whole of the finer being now paſt, Agticola Han the winter 
man“ in the reformation of ſuch abuſes as had been the cauſes of the war; and 
| firſt began with his own family, doing nothing with partiality, but ac-- 
v7 cording to the deſerts of men. He then tafed and remitted ſeveral grie- 
vous tributes, cauſing an equal diſtribution of all public burthens; and, 
above all, he utterly aboliſhed all exactions, which had been more grie- 
vous to the wretched Britons than even the tribute itſelf. By theſe 
means he acquired the love of the peoplein peace, as a meh as he had i in- 

: ſpired them with dread in war. 


* Vita Agric. & infra, | V2 ho e 
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the Britons now b | ff the fk 
cuſtoms, adopting the language and habits of the Romans. 
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When the furtimer was collie, he'afſembled his army, and made fudden A. D. 79. 
attacks upon the enemy, harraſſing them continually from place to place 1 


in Tuch' fort, that they could not obtain the leaſt reſt or quietneſs. He the Britons to 


fully took poſſeſſion of the moſt advantageous poſts, uſing every Cir- poace. 
aun examination of all places which ſeemed likely to 


prove dangerous, before his army was permitted to paſs them. Theſe 


prudent meaſures, as on the one hand they ſecured him the victory, ſo on 
the other, they ſo damped the courage of his enemies, that they dared 
not take the field againſt him. When he had thus reduced all things to 
good order, he. proceeded, with the Tweet allurements of peace, to ſe- 
cure the wavering minds of the Britons ;' and ſuch an effect had theſe le- 
nitive meaſures upon them, that ſeveral communities, which till this. 
time had aſſerted a ſtate of equality and independence, laid down their 
arms, ſubmitting themſelves unto him, giving hoſtages, and permitting 
forts and garriſons to be erected in their different ſtates.“ The ſummer. 
campaign being over, he ſpent the following winter in civil adminiſtra- 
tion; privately exhorting the people, now pleaſed. with eaſe and inacti- 
vity, and openly aſſiſting them in Building of temples, houſes, and places 
of public aſſembly: he alſo cauſed the noblemen's children to be in- 
ſtructed in the liberal ſciences. Allured By theſe flattering temptations, 
to loſe ſight of their antient ferocity and national 


Not content with theſe acquiſitions, Agricola; the third ſummer, pur- A. D. Sc. 
ſued his conqueſts. Marching to the north, he diſcovered, and paſſed 


Agricola goes 


through, ſeveral nations, before unknown to him or his army, and came towards che 


quite up to the mouth of the Fay. Nor did the Britons offer to moleſt vorh. 
Agricola during his march; relying, perhaps, on the hope, that in the 
winter he would return again with his army to the ſouth. But he having 
thus gained footing in their territories, erected a great number of ſtrong- 
holds and garriſons; chuſing their ſituation ſo advantageouſly,. that 


every ſingle fort was ſufficient for its own defence; fo that in theſe forts. 


they paſſed the winter quite ſecure, although in the very midſt of their 
enemies, ho thus baffled in all their deſigns, abandoned themſelves to the 
tm 8 ON orig EV Bins 6, 


The fourth ſummer he ſpent in ſecuring thoſe countries which he had” A. D. 81. 

as through, and taken poſſeſſion of; and in order the better to effect He eres forts: 
2 1 1. 12 8 | to ſecure his 
is deſign, he built a line of forts directly acroſs the narrow neck of land conqueſt, 


4 
1 


* Though Tacitus has not named theſe 
nations, it ſeems. likely that they ſhould be 
the Otodini, who: inhabited great part of 


Northumberland; the Gadeni, who poſ- 


ſeſſed the mountainous parts of Northum- 
berland, and Tiviotdale; and perhaps the 


_ Selgove, the antient inhabitants of Eſkdale, . 


Annandale, and Nithſdale, lying along the 
ſhores of the Solway Firth. Theſe fortreſſes, 


which he built to ſecure his.conqueſts, were 


made (as it is thought) from ſea to ſea, in, 


or near, the tract where Hadrian's rampart, . 


and Severus“ wall, was after erected. 


Which 


30 - - HISTORY OF; THE) BRITONS; Pur 
1 A. D. gr. Which ſeparates the friths gf Forth and (Inde, enactl; in chat ſelfi ſaue 


place in which Antoninus Pius after erected his Wall. By chis means all 
the ſouth ſide of Britain was made ſecure to the Romans, and the uncon- 
quered northern enemies driven, as it were, into another iſland. 
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A. D. 82. In the fifth ſummer he coaſted about upon the ſea, and paſſed the frith, 


Agricola coafty of Clyde, himſelt leading the way in the fi riT; ſhip 1 During this crulze, | 
upon the ſea, he diſcover ed and ſubdued ſeveral ſtates, tall-then unknown 0 the Ro- 0 
mans ; when coming to that part of the country which fronts Ireland, he, 
had a full ſight of it; therefore, in theſe parts he alſo-erected forts, with 
a view of ręturning when proper occaſion ſerved, in ordet to make an at- 
tack upon that iſland : and what might the more incline him to reſolve up- 
on this ſtep, ſeems to have been the reports of a certain petty king of that 
- | country, who, by ſome domeſtic diſſention, was expelled from thence, and 
taking refuge under the protection of Agricola, repreſented to him that 
the conqueſt of the whole iſland might eaſily be accompliſhed, Pleaſed 
with his accounts, Agricola received him with great ſhew of friendſhip, - 
as imagining that he might at ſome time be very uſeful to him. 


* 


by 


A. D. 83. The ſummer being now come, Agricola eue the nations be- 
The Britons fan fore Would univerſally take up arms in the defence of their liberty, cauſed 
upon the Ro- his fleet to be brought round to him, that it might coaſt about tlie 
R ſhore, attending upon the motions of the army, who alſo marched 
cloſe by the ſea- ſide. The Calidonians plainly perceiving that there 
was now left to them no other way of preventing the advancement of the 
| enemy than by battle, had immediate recourſe to arms. The informa- , 
tion of their, coming was reported to the Romans, and there were not 
wanting ſome amongſt them, who, ; maſking their fear under the colour 
of prudence, adviſed Agricola to return back beyond the firth of Forth, 
and ſecure the army from the approaching danger within their ſtrong- 
holds. But he, deſpiſing their councils, reſolved to abide the fortune of 
the field; and becauſe he was informed that the Britons were determined 
to attack him in ſeveral bands, he divided his army into three parts, and 
thus marched to prevent his being ſurrounded, for he knew that they 
had the advantage of him, as well in numbers, as in their knowledge of 
the country. The Britons, on the other hand, being made acquainted 
ä Wiõith the diſpoſition of Agricola's army, changed their pwn, and uniting 
the whole of their forces together, in the depth of the night fell upon the 
ninth legion, (which was weaker than the reſt f) and having ſlain the 
guards, entered the trenches; the Roman ſoldiers overcome with ſleep, 


. *\ Theſe were, perhaps, the Epedü, Ce- the fatal revolt under Boudicea; and though- 
rones, and Carnonacæ, the original inhabi-/ it had been recruited with 2000 legionary 
tants of Cantyre, Argyleſhire, Lorn, and foldiers, and eight cohorts of auxiliaries, was 
Lochabar. Vide Horley Brit. Rom. page not yet ſo, ſirong as the reſt. Vide Dr. 

+ The ninth legion loſt all its infantry in i e 


Of: 
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or the general diſmay, roſe not readily, to oppoſe the torrent, ſo that the A. D. 83. 

Britons. had already purſued the fight even into the camp itſelf. But | 

Agricola, alarmed by the ſpies, followed cloſe at the backs of the enemy, 

cauſing his light infantry to attack them in the rear, whillt they were yet 

engaged; when the whole army giving a ſhout, the ſpirits of the ſoldiers 

belonging to the ninth legion were revived, on hearing the ſudden ap- 

proach of aſſiſtance, they therefore bravely repulſed the enemy. When 

the riſing morn diſcovered to the Britons their dreadful ſtate, hemmed 

in, as they were, on every ſide, amazement and terror ſhook: their very 

ſouls; yet with deſperate courage they maintained the conflict; and even 

at the very gates of the camp a bloody engagement enſued. The Bri- l 

tons in the end were totally routed, and fled to their ſecret receſſes in the 

woods and-marſhes, whoſe friendly covert ſheltered them from purſuit, 

or elſe this victory had been made ſo complete, that with the day the war 

would al ſo have been determined. 23 1 | 
The Roman ſoldiers, elated with their ſucceſs, cried out to their ge- Both armics re- 

neral, that Nothing could now be inſurmountable to their valour. 8 1271 

They therefore deſired to penetrate into the heart of Calidonia, and ad- 

vance till, by a continued ſucceſſion of battles, they might at laſt reach 

the utmoſt confines of Britain. Thus courageous were they grown by 

conqueſt, who, before the engagement, were deſirous of making a re- 

treat. The Britons, far from being ready to ſtoop to their conquerors, 

were only grown more deſperate; and the better to prepare for war, 

they armed their young men, removing their wives and children to 

places of ſecurity; and in a general convention of the different ſtates, 

they bound themſelves by ſolemn league, ratified by ſacrifices and of- 

ferings to their gods. Thus they mutually retired for the winter, with 

minds on both ſides abundantly irritated. 2145 e 


When the ſummer was begun, Agricola ſent forth his navy to ravage A. D. 84. 
the coaſts, and terrify the enemy. Having reinforced his army with 
ſome brave Britons, (from ſuch of the ſouthern nations as he could rely 1 = 
upon) he cauſed. them all to be lightly armed, and putting himſelf at Britons. 
their head, marched into the country of the Calidonians, advancing to- 
wards his enemies, who were already encamped on the Grampian hills.“ 
The Britons had now united their forces. together, to the amount of 
thirty thouſand men in arms, and were daily ſtrengthened by their friends, 
who flocked: to them from all quarters, being deſirous of revenging their 
injuries upon the Roman army, many of them bearing the banners of ho- 
nour, which! they had obtained in former wars. At their head was Gal-- 
gacus, who: ſurpaſſed the reſt of their leaders in courage and in birth. 
When the ſoldiers were all aſſembled, he addreſſed them in a brave and 
animating ſpeech, ſetting before them the ſweets of liberty, and painting 
out the horrors of ſlavery in the moſt dreadful and affecting terms; he 


Probably che place now called Fortingall, about fifteen miles from Dunkell. 
| BR Ph exhorted 
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A. D. 84. exhorted them to fight courageouſſy in the defence of their native free- 
| dom. They received this noble oration. of their chief with loud and 
noiſy ſhouts of acclamation ; when preſently: the boldeſt run to the front 
ol the army, to give the earlieſt proofs of their valour and reſolution. 

Agricola encou-, No leſs forward were the Roman legions, inſpired with freſh ardour 
dies, from the hrave example of their warlike general; who called upon them 
1 to exert their utmoſt courage, ſetting before them the glory which they 
would gain by victory; as on the iſſue of that important day depend- 
ed the honourable end of fifty years hard ſtruggle. The ſoldiers joyfully 
heard the exhortations of their leader, and flew to arms. 
Battle between The armies: on both ſides advancing, the combat was at firſt begun 
che Rosane, and maintained at a diſtance ; the Britons carefully eluded the miſſive 
weapons of the Romans, whilſt they poured a torrent of their on upon 
them. Agricola ſeeing this, cauſed three cohorts of Batavians,* and two 
of the Tungrians,F to ruſh upon the enemy, and come to cloſe. encoun- 
ter with them, who being unuſed to ſuch kind of fighting, (and alſo having 
twords very.large and pointleſs, which were now rendered uſeleſs). they 
were overcome, and retired upon the hills, but being cloſely followed, 
the whole of their cavalry was put to flight; their chariots mingling with 
the foot, they were themſelves entangled in their own bands; many of 
their chariots now abandoned by their guides, the horſes wildly tore 
them through the field, beating down both friends and foes alike. The 
infantry of the Britons, who were ſtanding upon the hills, and had not 
yet engaged, began by degrees to deſcend upon the plain, in order to 
ſurround the Romans, and attack their rear, whilſt they urged the vic- 
tory ; but the watchful Agricola ſuſpecting their intentions, ſent forth 
four ſquadrons. of. horſe (which he had kept in reſerve) to engage with 
them; which they did fo. fiercely, that the Britons were repulſed, and 
the execution of their ſcheme prevented. The Roman general now 
turned the defigns of his enemies upon themſelves, for he cauſed thoſe 
ſquadrons of cavalry, which fought in the front, to wheel round and fall 
Apon the rear of the Britons, which was ſo ſuddenly done, that a vaſt 
laughter enſued, The enemy now retreated on every ſide, purſued by 
the Romans; but ſome, who were too forward in the purſuit, paid ſe- 
verely for their raſnneſs; for the flying parties of the Britons, when they 
taund the companies had quitted their main body, faced about, and ſet 
upon thern fiercely ; when turning again, they fled to the woods. The 
_ carnage was ſo great, that the whole field was covered with ſcattered 
arms, carcaſes, and mangled limbs, whilſt the ground itſelf was 
dyed with ſtreams of blood. In the end, the Britons were totally rout- 
ed, and ten thouſand of their army ſlain ; the Romans remaining victors 
in the field, having only loſt three hundred and forty men. 
The deſpairof - This was a night of great rejoicing to the conquerors ; but who can 
the Britons expreſs the dreadful horror of the vanquiſhed! In deep deſpair they wan- 


— 


* Theſe were the ancient Hollander. + Inhabitants of the countries of Liege, 
© Wi 7 | Cologn, &C, | 
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for their parents, all in one diſmal concert joined! others dragging along 
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account of his, proceedings to the emperor Domitian; who received it cc, recal- 
with all outward demonſtrations -of,joy and, ſatisfaction, . cauſing the ſe- ed. | 
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A. D. 117. At the time Which Hadrian ſucceeded to the ee the northern 
Britons (Who had been for ſome time unruly) broke out into an open 
een commotion: this revolt became alarming to the province, wherefore 
diſpatched meſſengers to the emperor, and he ſent Julius Severus 

oft 1 all tpeed” into Britain; by whoſe aid the turbulent ravagers were 
beat back, and quietneſs in ſome meaſure reſtored to the province. But 
before he could complete the whole of his AN ch he was n 
and ſent againſt the Jews, who now began to rebel. Mf 
1 Soon after the epertbre of Seher the Neude books forth again, 
4171 began a very dangerous inſurrection; inſomuch, that the emperor 
Nuwrian comes thought his preſence neceſſity to put à Hhal ſtop to theſe troubleſome 
; 1 Wherefote, attended by three legions of choice ſoldiers, 
e came to Britain, and by the prudent meaſures which he purſued, pre- 
ſently "reſtored peace and order. He reformed” many things which he 
found amiſs; and the better to ſecure the Roman province from the ſud- 
deen attacks and inroads of the reſtleſs Calidonians, he cauſed a rampart, 
or Wall, of earth f to be made, as a boundary of the province; from the 
v1 es mouth of the Tyne'eaſt to the Solway Firth on the weſt. Various rea- 
ſons have been affigned for Hadrian's* not entering into Calidonia, and 
reducing thoſe nations to perfect obedience. Some affirming, that after 
the Ache of Agricola they had again recovered their liberties; whilſt 
others aſſert, that he yoluntarily lighted the whole of the country, as judg- 
ing it would have coſt more to conquer, and keep in ſubſection, than it 
would yield profit when conquered. T Hiſtorians have not informed us 
how, long this prudent emperor continued in Britain; but it is certain, 
dhat his departure was haſtened by a revolt in Alexandria“ He left be- 
hind him Priſcus Licinius, as governor of Britain, who kept the pro- 
vince in peace and good order but he was ſoon after recalled co proſe- 
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rin i enn DSI 95 216% 20115 bai im 4 290 
A. D. 1 38. f Hadrian Ius NO at in ce empire by Antoninus Pius! early in whoſe- 
1 6 reign the commotion was again begun in the northern parts of Britain; 
vale, Late re for the Mæatæ, a nation who formed a part of the Brigantines, and inha- 

bited beyond the wall of Hadrian, had made fierce attacks upon the Ge- 

2 A neighbouring —_— and 1 7 were under the ne of | 


FO Illi, F2 h 


* Xip bil. e "Diet, nb. keis. certain old ſoldiers Aula ſerved inder 
* Funden (from an ancient e ts Agricola, and from them he received ſuch. 
Fa, this wall as made of great timber unfavourable accounts of the country, that 
planks, fixed into the ground, and joined he choſe not to enter Its. Rapin ; Hi Eng. 
one to the other, not, unlike a hedge. vol. I. book 1. 
Camd. Brit, in Introdue. $ Eutrop. lib. vii. cap. 75 . Hiſt. 
* Rapin indeed affirms, DIY he met with Auguſt.” Vit. Hadrian. Fob 
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_ the Romans- Lhele proceedings cauſed ſuch a ſtir in this, part of the A Den 38. 


good order and diſcipline to the army) he marched againſt the tumul- 


N deprived ſeenis to be the Mate, twho © 
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prbvince that the emperer diſpatched Lollus Usbieus into Britain 


Where he no ſoonet arrived; than ſetting upon che Mæatæ, he entirely 


ſubdued them: and after ſeveral ſhatp engagements, recovered the 
whole country las far as the iſthmus Which ſepatates the, Firths ef Forth 
and. Clyde. With a deſign; to ſeeure; his: conqueſts, and enlarge the 
province (after: the example uf Hadrian) he, by; the direction of the 
emperor, raiſed a ſtrong rampart ac roſs che iſthruls, exactly upon the 
tract Where Agricola before had erected: a chain of forts; and this ram- 
you he ſet as the utmoſt bouglief the Roman ernie in Britain. a 
"rem fx; 4 «3 6 r 3 57455 6 5 557 Tarts 117 35 15 +> | 

-» Marcus Aurelius/ſuceceding Antoninus Plus, ſets Calphiornius Agri A. D. 161. 

colivineeBekelraitelaibun- ſome diſturbances which were juſt began. 


„ 1 


is not unlikely but that the) Mæatæ, and their neighbours, ——— ſends Agricola 


were but lately ſubdued, might be now. deſirous, if poſſible, to ſhake into Britain. 
off their bonds. We are not acquainted with the ſucceſs of Agri- 
cola; but we may judge that it was very good, becauſe we hear no more 
of this commotion during the reigm of Aurelius. - ).: jor Oον nen 
Af 49 fie) 1170 ©9 8011 $1 Eh 37 0 8 214] B a A £416 ee $917 

After the death of Mareus Aurelitis; his ſon Gossen ſucceeded Lia A. D. 180. 
in the empire; in the beginning of whoſe reign, the reſtleſs Calidonians  _ 
broke the wall which Lollius Urbicus/ had made, and being joined by inte 3 
the Mæatæ, burſt like a torrent upon the northern parts of the province. 
To quell this rebellion, the Roman general took the field againſt them, 
but his army was ſoon overcome; and himſelf ſlain; the conquerors con- 
tinuing their marches, and waſtingꝭ the country. When Commodus | 
was acquainted with theſe miſchances; he ent Hs Marcellus (a brave 
and prudent general) into Britain; on his arrival (Having firſt reſtored 


tuous revolters, andꝭ by his valorous conduct, defeated them in ſeveral 
ſet engagements, driving them back again into their on territories with 
great ſlaughter: ſo that they were forced to ſue for peace, and for a time 
continued quietly within their own territories. But the ſucceſs of Mar- 
cellus had like to have proved fatal to him; for the degenerate and 
wicked emperor, being as envious as he was inactive, liſtened to the 
Praiſes which were beſtowed upon this excellent commander with a je 


lous ear; ſo that . __— being Aer he but 1 eſcaped ee 


with highte ebe orie H 3 Fc ood bod kennt“! warts 
CCCFCECCc boifdferiefis ecnicd A, oiomoer eds tolffioa oft nog 
117 This is what I take to be rl erde Cre ſometimes! called by the general name of 
meaning of that palage 3 in, Pauſanius, her 1 Brigantines) for they appear to 1.7 1 
he declares, that the emperor depriyed their ſovereignty by tein conquere! Fur 
| J. gene 

the Brigantines in Britain of much of their Arcad, Biel. lib. xxxyi. 

land, becauſe they had made ineurſions into + Seript . Hiſt Aug. in Vita Ant, Pii, © | 
the Genounia, a neighbouring nation, un- 1 Ibid: in Vita Ant. Philo. 


der the protection of the Romans.“ Eh 1, '$ Xiphil. ex Pin. lib. a. {413 
F 2 "Al ] 
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. 180. | After Marcellus hid left Britain, we habe no certain acedunt of his 


In, Ronan fn. fucceſſors in the government; but that they were baſe and unworthy, 

„ may eaſily judge, from the general diſcontent and mutinies which en- 

renn. fſued in the army. It ſeems, Perennius (who was a great favourite of 
the emperor's) managed all the buſineſs of the war according to his =_ | 
pleaſure ;" and making advantage of his maſter's: idle dif] polition, he 
took all occaſions to enrich himſelf at the expence of the empire, diſ- 
banding ſuch officers as were not ſuited for his purpoſes, and placing 
others in their ſtead, who were every way diſqualified for the charge they 
filled. Theſe unlawful meaſures he purſued to ſuch a length, that an 
univerſal diſcontent enſued in Britain amongſt the whole Roman army; 
_ wherefore, they ſelected fiſteen hundred chief perſonages, whom they 
ſent to Rome, to accuſe him to the emperor: and their juſt complaints 
were duly attended to; for Commodus (beginning now to be jealous of 
his riſing power, and fearing that his views extended farther than might 
be fafe for him to allow) delivered him up to his accuſers, who firſt 
cauſed him to be ſcourged, and then beheaded. And even this ven- 
geance could not ſatisfy their inſatiable hatred toward him; therefore, 
they ſlew alſo his wife, and his two on as deſirous to cut eos © even his 


2 ng: from the face of the eanthes? 1 a: n 5 [4 


8 191. T hough 425 aft of Cennet Rifled fork a time os c e of 1 


army, yet it did not entirely extinguiſh the ſpirit of diſſention which pre- 


Pertinax ſent - 


into Britain, vailed amongſt them; wherefore, he ſent Helvius Pertinax into Britain, 


with orders to puniſn ſuch as were diſcontented and rebellious. Pertinax 
venturing himſelf too far in the ſuppreſſion of a tumult, was ſtricken 
down to the ground by one of the ringleaders, and left for dead; but re- 
covering from his hurts, he at length appeaſed the trouble, and brought 
the chief offenders to juſtice. Vet he gained not the love and reſpect of 
the ſoldiers; for which cauſe, he earneſtly intreated the emperor to diſ- 

charge him from: ns Ns which was ſoon after done, ee to > Ins. 
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A. D. 192. When Se bad ſerendered up Seger em Clodios Albinus 


was ſent into Britain. This man was in ſuch high eſteem with the em- 


Lues Her ro that he would have honoured him with the title of Cæſär; but he 


tain, 


declined-it.. Some little time after his arrival, a falſe report prevailed, 
that Commodus had been aſſaſſinated at Rome; wherefore, depending 
upon the truth of this rumour, Albinus aſſembled the army, and made 
an oration to them, wherein lie condemned the conduct and govern- 
ment of emperors, ſetting before them tlie conveniencies and advantages 
of the common wealth. This being related to Commodus, he was vexed 
to his Vary foul, and, in great anger, ſent Lure DEFETAR, to take che 


8 Xiphilite; en Bien, 8, 1xxil, & tide m ' Script Hitt. agu. in Vita Ceed. 
e e ** vide Lampridius. 
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rule of Britain upon him, and thruſt Albinus from his office. But Com- A. D. 192. 
modus being actually ſlain ſoon after theſe reſolutions were made, Clo- 

dius aſſerted his authority, and Severus never got poſſeſſion of the go= 
vernment.* Hs of: 1 : 


— 


During the ſhort reigns of Pertinax and his ſucceſſor, Didius Julianus, A. D. 193. 
Albinus kept all things 268 erp in Britain; taking every method that Albinus keepetk 
he could to ingratiate himſelf in the affections of the ſoldiers. 1 
Severus, who after the death of Pertinax, had been declared emperor A. D. 194. 
by his army in Germany, having ſlain another competitor for the empire, ....... uw 
who had been ſet up in Syria, marched towards Rome, where, Didius emperor. 
Julianus being lain, he was received by the ſenate, and his title was 
confirmed. But now fearing the power of Albinus, whom he found 

ſtirring with ambitiqus views in Britain, in order to quiet this dan- 

gerous rival, he created him Cæſar, and proclaimed him partner with 

him in the empire. Thus for a ſhort time all things remained in peace; 

but when Severus thought himſelf ſecurely ſettled in his ſtate, he ſought 

all means to rid himſelf of Albinus: his private practices failing to take 

effect, he cauſed him to be publicly declared a traitor, and an enemy to 

the Roman ſtate. When Albinus heard of theſe unjuſt proceedings, he 

gathered all his forces together, and entering Gaul, marched forward to 

Lyons, where meeting with Severus, a bloody engagement enſued: 

the victory falling with Severus, the army of Albinus was totally routed, 

and he in deſpair put an end to: his, own life. During the abſence of Al- 

bimus, the government of Britain fell to Heraclitus, of whoſe actions we 

find no records left. It ſhould ſeem, that either he was ſoon recalled by 

Severus, or, that the Britons. did not greatly regard his management of 

the province affairs. | 1 [> Fil . 


a c 

EN - The Calidonians taking the advantage of the weakneſs of the province, A. D. 198. 

1 and being joined by the Mæatæ, poured their forces through all the nor- n. 3 

thern parts, and wWaſted the country wherever they came. To quiet theſe revolt. 

diſturbances, and ſecure the peace of the province, Severus ſent Virius Lu- 

pus into Britain to repel the invaders, and keep them within the limits of 

their own ſtate. But on his arrival, finding that they were too ſtrong 

for him, he prevailed: upon the Mzatz to retire, on condition of paying 

them a conſiderable ſum.of money for ſome priſoners of war, which they 

had taken. | But this ſtep was a very: unlikely one to check the progreſs 

of theſe free-booters.;. thang. it kept them quiet. for a time, they 
ſoon forgot all their fair promiſes, and broke out again, renewing their 
former ravages from time to time, for the ſpace of ſeveral years; till at 
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Seript. Hiſt. Auguſt. in Vita Commod, + bo 44 in Dion, lib. Izxzvi; & Hero- 
&. vide Capitolinus. 1 Gan. hb... oor it 4 
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into Britain. The love of renown was not yet extinguiſhed» in his aged breaſt, which 


march of Seve- 
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A. 198. laſt, it is likely, Lupus (tired out/with.theſe:continual troubles) wrote 
to the emperor to ſend over a larger body of 1770 or come daemon in 


perſon, to reſtore tranquility to the provinces* - 10 1 nh IR 


A. D. 203. Severus, though upwards of ſixty years old, and 4100 afflicted th = 
gout, reſolved, notwithſtanding thele impediments, to enter Britain himiſelf. 


joined with the ardent deſire to add the ſirname of Britannicus to his own, 
were his chief motives for coming in perſon ; his ather reaſons were, the 
continuing his army in action, and the removing his two ſons from that 
ſcene of Iooſeneſs and debauchery, into which they were now deeply 
plunging at home. The northern diſturbers, when they heard that the 
emperor and his ſons were actually upon the march towards Britain, be- 
gan to be apprehenſive of the confequences which might ariſe from re- 
ſiſtance; wherefore, they ſent ambaſſadors, i who, at his arrival, made 
him fair proffers of peace. But being willing to perform ſome ſignal 
action, his vanity prompted him to refuſe thoſe offers, and fixed his de- 
termination to enter the north with war and force of arms. Having firſt 
regulated ſuch matters as were amiſs in the ſouthern part of the kingdom, 
he committed it to the government of his younger ſon; Geta, whilſt he, 
with Caracalla, (his eldeſt ſon) proceeded with their 1 the 2 PPh 
and entered the country of the Calidonianss of 


The difficulties Innumerable were the obſtacles which he Sad: in nis nn che 


atrending the country was full of woods, fwamps, and dangerous paſſes; his army 


x03, was conſtantly harraſſed by. ambuſſies, and ſudden attacks of the enemy, 
who broke out upon them from their lurking places, retiring q e 
again, before head could be made againſt them; himſelf ſo afflicted wit 
the gout, that he could not ride on Forſeback; but was carried in a lit- 
ter; add to this, the conſtant anguiſh of mind in knowing himſelf ex- 
poſed to the machinations of his wicked and unnatural ſon, who, impa- 
tient to obtain the empire, was ſtriving to haſten thoſe few laſt ſands 
Which yet remained of his father's life.; Yet amidſt all theſe troubles and 
_ -- anxicties,> with wonderful preſence of mind, he bore his infirmities, and 
made his way even into the very heart of Calidonia; cutting down whole 
woods, draining marſhy grounds, and erecting bridges over ſuch rivers 
as were not eaſily forded, ſo that all the difficulties attending his march 
were by degrees removed. The better to effect theſe important works, 
he divided his army into two parts; the one of which was conſtantly upon 
the watch, in order to guard and protect the other from the e ictacks 
of the 15 874 in They” were er nt ee Si 
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A. D. 208. This e i of che pen to proceed. in 1his dat ry 


Peace concluded 


8 dale (ahough we are informed BY a Py N that he loſt 
donians. : 

ja Xiphilin. ex Dion, i lib, u. & He- + Ibid, 
N lb. ili. 
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no fewer than fifty thouſand of his troops in his march) ſtruck ſuch a fear A; D. 208. 
into the inhabitants of Calidonia, that they were glad to conclude a peace, 
even on the hard conditions of ſurrendering up to him a conſide- 
rable part of their country. When this peace was ratified, upon his re- 
turn he ſurveyed the rampire (or wall of earth) which Hadrian had cauſed 
to be made; and obſerving that it Was not by any means ſtrong enough 
to prevent the irruptions of the northern enemies, he therefore began 
another of ſolid ſtone, Which was compleated in two years. This wall 
he raiſed to the height of twelve feet, making it eight feet broad, and 
fortified it ſtrongly with towers and caſtles, at convenient diſtances. 
The veſtiges of this ſtupendous work are yet to be ſeen, nearly parallel 
with the rampart of Hadrian, a few paces further to the north; it ex- 
tended from the eaſt near T eee to 2 e * th ent 
n er n a tdi hey; 


Hein finiſhed this Wit Take # he retivetl to York, afflicted with A. D., 210. 
a «creed diſeaſe, which confined him to his chamber... During a 
val, the northern nations (hearing, perhaps, of the emperor's indiſpo- york. 
ſition) broke aut again into an open commotion. This breach of faith 
ſo highly exaſperated Severus, that, in an oration which he made to his 
foldiers, he eiern them to . to the utter deſtruction an the re- 
volters. +: 

He hingſelf was ſo afflicted with his deſcaſe, ite: he could: not execute Carzcalla goes: 
105 determined vengeance with his own hand; therefore, he placed Ca- e 
racalla at the head of his forces, and ſent him againſt the Calidonians: 
but he not regarding the orders which he had received from his father, 

applied himſelf ratlier to the gaining the affections of the ſoldiers, than 
the proſecuting of the war. He took all opportunities of degrading his 
abſent brother before the chief officers, and by fair promiſes ſought ſo 
far to advance himſelf in their favour, that on his father's death (which. 
he was daily contriving) he miglit be elected ſole emperor, and his bro- 
ther entirely excluded. In the mean time, Severus, (who, through the 
fidelityof his ſervants, had happily eſcaped all the machinations of his diſ- 
ſolute fon) worn out with his own infirmities, and grievous afflictions,. 
died at Vork; in his laſt moments appointing his two ſons to be his ue 
ceſſors in the empire. T 

Caracalla was no ſooner informed of his fiber ; gest, than con: Severus being 

cluding a peace with the Mzatz and the Calidonians, he marched ha- . 
ſtily to the ſouthern parts of the province, in order to take poſſeſſion of north. | 
the empire: but on his arrival, he found that his brother had managed 


his affairs with ſuch policy, and 1 80 ſo much importance during his 


* Xiphilin, & Eutrop. lib. viii. cap; 19. — “ Let none e ſpare, 

: Ti Dion Caſſius informs us, that he con- Let none eſcape of the war, 
cluded his peach Wk 75 n Tron Ho—-— (Oy unborn ſhall . 
mer: a Kiphil. ex Dion, lib. Ixxvi. 

1 | t Xiphil. ex Dion, & Herodian. 


abſence, 
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A. D. 210. abſence, that he was obliged (to his extreme regret) to ſhare the impe - 
a rial honours with him. Matters thus far agreed upon, the two brothers 
ſettling all things quietly in Britain, haſtened towards Rome to be con- 
firmed in the empire. : | 


* 


Achaſm of ſe- After the departure of theſe two emperors, for a ſpace of more than 
dhe Bri hi. ſeventy years hiſtorians have ſaid ſo little upon the affairs of Britain, that 


Rory. no certain or ſatisfactory account can be made out. From this long ſi- 
lence we may naturally conclude, that the governors of the Roman pro- 
vince maintained peace and good order with their allies and neighbours; 
and that the Britons, inured to the yoke of their conquerors, held it 
more eligible quietly to endure their bondage, than ſtrive for liberty at 

the expence of their eaſe, and hazard of their lives. So much does indo- 
lence dull and obliterate the traces of glory and the love of freedom in the 
ſouls of men; and when joined with luxury, ſo ſoftens and effeminates 
their diſpoſitions, that even deſpotiſm in their governors, and cowardice 
in themſelves, may by degrees become not only familiar, but even plea- 
ſant. It is true, it requires more than common policy and cunning 
to effect this amazing change in the very ſouls of men; nor could it ever 
be done, without they themſelves lead the way, by ſwallowing the gilded 
bait of proffered eaſe: for when once the mind is inured to idleneſs and 
diſſipation, men become obſtinate in wretchedneſs, and prefer the 
preſent grovelling condition to a future ſtate of glorious liberty, if 
only to be purchaſed by repeated labours, and the hazards of war. 
Such is the mind, when debaſed with vice! So much doth this world's 
happineſs often border upon ſtupidity and fond conceit. 3 
To fill up this chaſm in the Britiſh hiſtory, is not irf the power of an 
author; it is true, ſome few names of the governors of Britain durin 
this ſpace might perhaps be collected from inſcriptions; but as theſe 
alone would convey no ſatisfaction to the reader, they are thought of 
but little conſequence . 1721 wo 


A. D. 255. It is ſuppoſed, that ſome of thoſe thirty tyrants who infeſted the Ro- 
2 man ſtate at one time, acted their parts in Britain; this opinion has been 
tg mans confirmed by ſeveral of their coins being found in this kingdom. | And 
indeed it is very likely that it was ſo, but yet their actions in this part of 

the world were not material enough to obtain a place in the ancient re- 


A. D. 26. In the time of Probus, there appears to have been ſome ſudden ſedi- 
Seainior id Brie tion raiſed in Britain, which was ſoon appeaſed by Victorinus, a fa- 
edition in Bri- . 4 

tain, vourite of the emperor. Tf 33 Fexalls ad. 


* "Vide Camd. Brit. & Horſley's Brit. that Lollianus, Poſthumus, Victorinus, and 
Rom. p. 289, 290, 296. | Tetricus, are ſuppoſed to have held Britain 
+ Vide Speed's Chron. who has given fix from Galienus. a nt Hog 
of their coins ; and Stow's Annal. who ſays, 1 Camd, Brit. in Introduct. Wh 
| ee eie 2 TT cn 
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him Maximjanus, 'as'part 


and the neighbouring parts. Theſe pirates made frequent attacks upon 
the borders of Britain, carrying off great booties. To put a ſtop to theſe 
dangerous proceedings, Maximianus ſent out Carauſius with the fleet, to 
ſcour the ſeas,”-and protect the 1 Carauſius had not been long 
in his office, before ſie Vas cenfüred wielr intſuſtice in the diſcharge of it: 
he as accuſed of attending rather to the enriching of himſelf, than the 
ſuppreſſion of the Pirates; for he was obſerved never to attack their ſhips 
when they were outward bound, but ſet upon them conſtantly as they re- 
turned, enriched with their booty. Maximianus, therefore, ordered 
him to be privately put to death; but he eſcaping the ſnare that was laid 
for him, and heating that preparation was made againſt him, engaged 
the whole fleet in his favour, and fatted from Gaul to Britain, where he 
aſſumed the purple. In the province he behaved with ſuch prudence 
and moderation, that all the army quickly declared their reſolution of 
ſupporting his cauſe.” To render himſelf ſtill ftronger, he entered into 
articles of peace with the Franks and the Saxons, taking many of them 
into his army, and alſo into his fleet. Thus reinforced,” he became a 
formidable competitor for the imperial honours; for he was now abſo- 
lute maſter of the Britiſh ſeas, and his power extended over all the Ro- 
| 8 c dS I EIT Fed -: 
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man dominions in Britain?L“LE’˙.ĩ 5 05400 
Maximianus finding his enemy too ſtrong to 


therefore, he confirmed his title as emperor; and gave him the whole go- 
vernment of Britain, as well as of a few ports upon the ſea: coſt of Gaul; 
all which he enjoyed with tranquility for ſeyeral years. During this in- 
terval, (it is thought) he employed the time in ſtrengthening his alli- 
ances, and enlarging the limits of the Roman province, by ſubduin 
the Mæatæ, and their neighbours. He alfo repaired and Nrens lienell 
the wall which Hadrian had built, and added to it ſeven additional ca- 
ſtles, wich other neceſfary works. VVV 
mene PLOT? ales "1 15113 JOG? aid: Dhabi Ane 

las the mean time, 'Maximianus, Who waited But a convenient 6f 

tunity to attack Carauſſus, (whom he yet held as a tyrant and uſürper) 
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anus, and his colleague, Digdleſjan, ſoon after elected two Cæſars, Gale- 
rus Maximianus and Conde Chlorus, who were appointed to aſſiſt 
them in their government, and the keeping of the provinces in peace. 
To Conſtantius fell the charge of recovering Britain. Having received 
his commiſſion, he haſted through Gaul, and ſuddenly ſeizing upon 
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ner in "the imperial Ugnity.” Early in their, get hor 


reign, a new ſet of formidable enemies infeſted the narrow ſeas, who were «gains the pi-. 
the Franks and Saxons, the inhabitants of the ſea-cpaſts of Holland, ez. 


winds; and wanting ſkilful pilots, his mw was hindered; | Maximi- fios. 


41 
When, Diocleſian was elected emperor at, Rome, he aſſociated with A. P. aß 


the purple, 


WW - ftrong to be ſubdued without a Cub de- 
large fleet, choſe rather for a time to compromiſe the matter with him ; Reer 


at Rome. 


4.5 


oppor- A. D. 292. 


intended to make war upon him; but being kept back by contrary F 
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with his army entered 4700 gp an ence ſuch of 95 


nations as had . J. oo Caraufius. Ne ei- 
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A. D. 293. When Ge heart 1505 the 2 55 : Oe he tealha to pur- 
ſue. his purpoſe. of. invading Britain, and returned to Rome. After his 


the puppies. departure, Alectus aſſumed the, purple in ue and enjoyed his ſtate 


unmoleſted for the ſpace, 1 Wa SL ONE hne MST O11 


mk. 3 44 a7: * f 


as D. 296. Conſtantius Was vo ſent a againſt 79 with all thaks preparations 


| which had been made to attack his predeceſlor, | Conſtantius, when he 
3 had collected the whole of his fleet together, divided them into two | arts, 
| intending to land his army in two ſeveral places, in order to divert the in- 
tention of the enemy. Leaving the ſhore in, very foggy weather, he paſſed 
unſeen by the great fleet of Alectus, Which was babe 1 the ille of 
Wight. Having happily. eſcaped this danger, 15 the firſt part of 
his fleet reached the Britiſh ore, where he and his n men without any 
oppoſition? His firſt ſtep was to burn all the ſhips, as well becauſe they 
ſhould not fall into the LEP of his enemies, as to make his men the 
more bold and adyenturaus, as knowing there was no hope left. of eſcapin 
death, but by the conqueſt of their enemies. Alectus no. ſooner Beast 
that Conſtantius had landed his troops, than he failed from the iſle of 
Wight, and leaving his ſhips, with his whole army advanced to give 
him battle. His march was very precipitate, and without the leaſt or- 
der, ſo that Aſclepioditus (captain of the guard) with a great body of 
forces, accidentally meeting with him in his way, ſet upon his ſtraggling 
army, which, after a ſharp. conflict, He entirely routed. Alectus, who. 
in the beginning of the battle had diveſted himſelf of his royal robes, to- 
prevent his being noticed, Was ſlain in 5 e Al eg a W time 5 
regarded ere * death we 55 . 37 
jo Gellarizerm f in Orig. eke "ns viii. | 
» Wo Evtrop,, lib. ix. cap. 22. Nager. 11 op. lib. i ix. _ #34 
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The emnant of the defeated army ho conſiſted chiefly of Franks A. D. 296. 

and Saxbis, "coritinubd cheir Sourſe "to London, and ber upon that city, 
with the utmoſt fury, hoping, when they Baal ſpoiled: it of all its wealch, to enn de 

make their eſcape from thence by ſea. Por fortunately for the inhabitants, feated, 

the ſecond pat of the fleet of Conftantins (which had been ſeparated from 

him by#t the 0g) entered the Thaties, and reached the city in ſuch aeritical 

mometit, thattfieyfaved itfromthe deſtruckive ravages of the aſſembled foes, 

whom they fet upon with ſuch fury, that they were entirely overcome, 

and the chief part of them put to the fWword. By this ſeries of happy 

events, Britain \ s delivered from her enemies, and again united to the 

Roman empire, er it had been diſmembered from it for the ſpace of 

more than ten years: the ſea was alſo cleared from pirates, and the free 

courſe of navigation once more reſtored. © Neither Was this ſucceſs more 

pleaſing to the Romans, than it was to the Provincial Britons, who re- 

garded Conſtantius as weit e EY ſent krom Fleupen for ther 


deliverance.* '  *, 
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The two emperors, Diockfiak ant im and, now ght od A. D. 305. 
to reſign their ſtate, and the glory of their condition, to taſte the more 
perfect comforts of a private life. Their reſolutions were en pu t in ex- be a ya < 
ecution at one time, and the firſt of May was the day in w fich the choſe ſtate, 
to bid adieu to the empire. They were fucceeded by the two Cæſars, 
Conſtantius Chlorus and Galerius Maximianus. In . 50 of the 
empire; Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, fell to the ſhare 3 1 5 
Conſtantius; but he, content with the honour, and not deſirous of bear- "LEE 
ing ſuch wide rule, reſig ed both Italy and Africa to the government of 
his colleague. He made his principal reſidence in Britain, where he 
was engaged in ſome lues with the northern nations, the particulars 
of which are not known. However, on his return from Calidonia, he 
fell ſick at Vork, and died July 5, A. D. 306, after he had in his laſt 
moments nominated Conſtantinus for his ſucceſſor, We: eſcaping from 
Galerius, was preſent at his death. F 3 "1 
Conſtantimis was the eldeſt ſon of Conſtantius, and his Wr name A. D. 306. 
was Helena, ſo Juſtly famous in ancient hiſtory for her piety, and reli? 
gious performances. She is ſaid to have been a native of Britain, and nn. 
daughter of a petty King, whoſe name was Coil; and it is alſo affirmed, empire, 
that Conſtantinus was born in this kingdom: though both of theſe cir- 
cumſtances may be true, yet they are not affirmed. by the teſtimony of 
any cotemporary writer. He began his reign at Vork, being ſaluted em- 
peror by the army, immediately after the deathof his father. After his elec- 
tion, the affairs of Britain required him to make ſome ſhotr ſtay; for when 
he had performed the Tl ae to MAY RF n 111 proceeded 
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* e n Je ; WF „ub. x. cap figs vide Vier de 
+ Eutrop. lib. X. cap. 1. & Ava Via. 'Primord OE Brie. en. * 54 10 
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. D. 8 with. W to the north to fini i the war againſt th ic Iæatæ cy Galido- 
nian, (who now began Kg 4475 ll the new, names of Picts and Scots) 


where, compelling ſome. bulk Ice, . and paying others, he concluded 
peace with thoſe nations. Having now greater things in view, he ſet 
8 from Britain, and landed on the continent, ; where he obtained a con- 
ſiderable conqueſt over the F ranks in Batavia; he alſo defeated ſome 
communities who had reyolted, 1 in Germany, and made þ 44 the Gauls 
and Germans his friends. When he had chus ſettled the province 923 
fairs, he withdrew. his forces from Germany, Gaul, and Britain, to. 
amount of ninety thouſand foot, and eighty thouſand horſe. With this 
prodigious army he ſet forward toward Italy in order, by battle, to 
aſſert his claim to the empire againſt Maxentius, ſon of the ee 
Maximianus, who. hap aſlumed the purple at Rome; but Conſtantinus 
defeating him in a; deciſive e quickly afterwards reduced 
Italy, and became maſter of the world, to which this glorious con- 
queror reſtored the heavenly bleſſings of peace and liberty. f 
Vacertainty re- It is very uncertain whether Conſtantinus returned again to Britain af- 
-er ter he had reſtored peace to the empire, which indeed is a matter of diſ- 
gain to We pute, though of dun en little conſequence. From this time to . 
dacdeath of Conſtantinus, which. happened May 22, he, year 0 Aur word 
5337s the iſland ſeems to, have enjoyed a profound d peace +... 


A. D. 3 37: Atter che death . Conſtantinus, his three 998 e _ 
5 ſtans, and Conſtantius, ſucceeded him. To the 9 7 05 by diviſion, fell 
8 Spain, Gaul, Britain, and part of. Germanys but Cu thinking that. the 
ceed bin. empire was not-equally ſhared amongſt them. and looking with a cove- 
tous eye upon the territories. of his brethren... Ry NP: of Conſtans, 
ambitiouſly deſiring to add them to his own. In the 5 bk 27 of the 
war, he fell into an ambuſh near Aquilea, where he loſt his life, toge- 
ther with the greater part of his army. This unfortunate. accident, Hap- 


EA 


Pened 1 in the ſpring of the year 340. n 
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A. D. 343. Conſtantinus thus overcome, his brother Conſtans. fired upon his do- 
Congaos comes Minions, over which he ruled for a time with great prudence and diſcre- 
inte Britin. tion. He PIPAreR. a large Nees. and viſited Britain in TRE WGRIng of 


: - * * . 3 14 , * 


of * , Vide Cam. Rein; in ene be 1 — 7 — 8 Ne. 11 Bot an 'exepllent 
- 4 Euſeb. Eutrop. lib, x. cap. 4. modern author obſerves, that „ This is 
Camgen is of the opinion, 0 the not fufficient evidence, becauſe; (adds he) 


Ly, «ab of Euſebius hint as much, where he theſe mort hints of Euſebius moſt probably 
ſays, At laſt Conſtantinus ſalled over in- refer to what, Conſtantine performed here in 
to Britain, which is ſurrounded with the the beginning of his reign.“ Which of 

ſea, and having overcome the inhabitants, theſe opinions is the NEVE juſt, is left en- 
he began to think of other parts of the tirely 1 to the judgment of the reader. Camd. 

world, that he might relieve thoſe who Brit. in Introduct. & Dr. Henry 5 Hiſt. of 
needed bis aſſiſtanee? In another place, be vol.I. chap,ibs; - tight nears; 

«+« Afier he had inſtilled into his army the 5 Eutrop-lib..x, cap. 9929 

POR of humanity, modeſty, and Pie, 70h £44 3 6 
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che year 345; (int order to ſuppreſs the Piets and Scots, who had begun to TY D. 343. 
maler inroads into the neighbouring rovince. The particulars of his ex- 

pedition, or the ſucceſs he met with, are not known: however, from 
the peace, which ſeems for a few years after this time to have prevailed in 

the province, it ſhould appear. that 1 were Re, and e to 
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Some time after his return nid Beitgis⸗ ke ene ed a Mol A. D. 350. 
delt which had long afflicted him; when giving ear to the councils, gain 
-of wicked and diſſolute men, he fell into many enormous vices. For the by Magnentius. 
fupport of his unbounded extravagances, the provinces were laid under 
ſuch heavy exactions, that they univerſally complained; nor was his be- 
haviour at home in the leaſt more equal, inſomuch that he became ſo 
:  difagreeable to the ſoldiers, that they mutinied, and ſet up Magnentius 

ainſt him, by whoſe means he was ſlain at Elna, in Rouſillon, the 18th 

EA in the year of our Lord, 350. After his death, Magnentius 
"uſurped the government of . Tl; and Gaul; to. theſe, moſt rich 
Britain alſo may be added. , wth 


"Others, when he FRET, of tl the hin of his THO IR dep A. D. 351. 
adding his affairs in the eaſt required his cloſe attendance, laid them, . de. 
aſide for a time, to revenge his death upon the uſurper. Wherefore, ga- ==" 
thering a great army together, he came againſt him, and after a cruel 
and bloody engagement, routed his forces. This battle was fought at 
Murfa, in Panonia, che 28th of. Gent agg F in Ar 4125 of S natl- 


oth 351. | 


Magnentius, a this Jefeus, ſulkained feyerat lia bew 1 loffes, A. D. 353. 
ad being at laſt driven to the higheſt pitch of deſpair, he ſhut himſelf 
up in the city of Lions, where he executed the moſt horrid and bloody io ae 
reſolution, murdering firſt his mother, next all his relations, and laſt of tius. 
all himſelf, to prevent their falling into the hands of his juſtly incenſed 
enemies. This cruel deed was perpetrated: the 11th day of Auguſt, in 
the year 353. After the death of Magnentius, all thoſe nations over 
which he had uſurped the rule, ſubmitted to Conſtantius; who preſently 
after appointed Gratianus Funarius (the father of Valentinian, who was 
after emperor) to be the governor, (or, 'as he was then called, the vicar 
of Britain;) but Gratianus did not long enjoy the honour of his poſt, as. 
in a wee ſhort 1 oft time we 275 Martinus! in . of this govern- 
ment 2 
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: EokMilnttis' Ur not with ſühat E which der a 1 A. D. 354. 
"bue cruelly purſued even the diſtant tavourers of the deceaſed tyrant with Conſtantivs 


cruel. 


„ * The abobinhy' of this war are- unhap- 5 4 Eutrop. lib. x. cap. 9. b > 
Pily loſt, with the firſt part of the hiſtorx 1 Ibid. cap. 12. Xofim.. Bb; ii. 
23 Am mids Marcellus, in which it is moſt. $ Ammian. Marcell, lib, xiv. cap. 5. 
Ukely they were recorded. 
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Martinus, Paul, in the heighth of his paſſion, accuſe 


Ibid. lib. XXII. cap. 3. 


wherefore, Julianus (who had but lately received the honourable title 


of Cæſar) being governor of Gaul, ſent Lupinus into Britain with a con- 


ſiderable army; he himſelf not being able to come in perſon, becauſe he 


was at this time buſied in the German wars. No ſooner was the arrival 
of Lupinus announced to the northern ravagers, than they left the borders 
of the province, and retired precipitately to their own nations; which, 
when the general heard, he proceeded no farther than London, where 
uſing his endeavours to put all things in good order, he abode but a ſhort 
time; for when he had ſent ſome additional forces to the chief garriſons, 


he returned again to the continent. The Roman army in Britain re- 


ceiving this neceſſary reinforcement, kept their dangerous enemies in 


* Ammian. Marcel. lib; xiv. cap. 5. & F Ibid, lib. xx. cap. . 9 
| e 
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ſuch awe during the ſhort reign of Julian, and the fill ſhorter of his fuc- A. D. 360. 
ceffor; Jovinan, that they were fearful of making any further attacks 
ͤͤ;ö;ößöõ̃ẽeß ¶ ůͤͥf SR. 

In the firſt year of Valentinian, either through the. negligence of the A. D. 364. 

Roman army, or the greater boldneſs of the northern infurgents, a The northern 
dreadful and alarming commotion was ſet on foot, which threatened nations ravage 
danger to the whole Roman. province. Three very powerful bands, 2 
compoſed. of the Scots, the Picts, and the Attacotes,“ taking the ad- 

vantage of a time when the Franks and the Saxons were plundering the 

ſouthern coaſts, poured like an irreſiſtible torrent into the northern 
parts of Britain, flaying firſt Nectaridius, who had the charge of the 
ea-ſhore, and after defeated Bulchobandes, a valiant leader of the pro- 

vincial ſoldiers. To ſtop this dreadful inundation, Severus, an offi- 
cer of diſtinction, was firſt ſent into Britain, and after him Jovinus, 
who had purchaſed great fame with his ſword in the German wars. 

But neither of theſe chiefs had brought forces enough to quell their nu- 
merous enemies, who ſwarmed from all quarters, and for the ſpace of 

three ſucceſſive years continued their deſtructive depredations. f 
Alarmed by theſe violent proceedings, Valentinian ſent Theodoſius, A. D. 367. 

one of the braveſt and moſt prudent generals of that age, at the head of T fu: 

a. large army, into Britain. When he arrived, he found the province comes into Bri- 

in amoſt deplorable condition; ruin and deſtruction had paved the way 

of the rade reyolters, who were at this time advanced as far as London: 
but hearing of his coming with additional forces, they retired with their 

booty from thence. 'He, without any loſs of time, quickly purſued the 

track which they had taken, and coming up with them, fought a ſevere 

battle; they were ſoon entirely routed, and ſo precipitate was their 

flight, that they left the whole of their vaſt Fl Bah then which. 
Theodofius, with great juſtice and goodneſs, reſtored again to the ori- 
ginal proprietors. ' Having obtained this fignal victory, he invited two 
very able men from the continent to Britain, that they might aſſiſt him in 
his undertaking. The one was Civilis, a prudent man, and well verſed 
in civil affairs; the other, Dulcitus, a valiant chief, and experienced in 

military matters. He ſpent the winter in regulating what was amiſs, and 
ſettling the tranquility of the ſouthern parts of the province. 

In the ſpring he took the field again at the head of his army; marching A. D. 368. 

directly to the north. The enemy fled before him from all parts, aban- „ 
doning the forts and towns which they had taken from the provincial ſol- Theodofus in 

diers; however, they left behind them the dreadful marks of their rapa- Britain. 


*The Attacotes were a ſavage. people, Dr. Henry's Hiſt. Brit. vol. I. c. ni. ſe. q. 
who ſeem to have inhabited in ſome of the Ammian. Marcel, lib, zxviii. cap. 3. 
moſt northern parts of the kingdom. Vide I Ibid. i 
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A. P. 368. cious and deſtructive diſpofitions. Theodoſius continuing his march 
cdoonk poſſeſſion of the fortifications which they had relinquiſhed; ſuch 
as were deſtroyed he rebuilt, and thoſe which were damaged he repaired, 
placing ſtrong garriſons in all of them, to ſecure them from any ſudden 
attacks; fo that by degrees he recovered the Whole country as far as the 
__ wall which Severus had built. But not content with theſe acquiſitions, 
he puſhed his victories ſtill further, and entered and ſubdued all thoſe 
nations which dwelt between the two walls, driving the lawleſs ravagers 


beyond the iſthmus, . which ſeparates the firths of Forth and Clyde; 
where he repaired the rampart which Lollius Urbicus (at the command 
of Antoninus Pius) had built, and made it once more the boundary of 
the Roman province in Britain. The limits between the two walls he re- 
_ duced into the form of a province, naming, it Valentia, in honour of the _ 


11111 aa, // ĩ ͤ „ 
Coniracy a» Having conquered and driven forth the foreign enemies, he next pro- 
Fe. Theod®- ceeded to repair and ſtrengthen all the forts and garriſons throughout the 


province, which, had been neglected Curing the foregoing peace. The 
military diſcipline in the army he again reſtored, and kept the whole in 
readineſs to repel the forces of their troubleſome neighbours. He ca- 

© ſhiered the Arcani, a fort of light troops ſtationed upon the frontiers of 


the kingdom, to give timely notice of any approaching danger, . becauſe 


15 he found they had betrayed their truſt; and he placed others in their room. 
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bance in ai to ſecure their own ſafety. t EO 
ly did Theodoſius regulate his conduct in the great charge 

tran uili to - 4:4 ; 888 * 3 e | : — | : K * 

the po 48 the attacks of their foreign enemies, he ſet about ſuch regulations as 


emperor to remit ſome part of the tax, which he Weinert to 


in building them houſes, repairing their cities, and enlarging their 
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towns: ſo that from à wretelied ſcene" of ruin and diftreſs, the province A. D. 368, 
was in a ſhort time reſtored to plenty and 5 When this noble 
general had thus happily executed his commiſſion, he returned to Rome; 

and ſoon after, Fraomarius, the king of the Buccenobants, in Ger- 
many, was ſent into Britain, and put at the head of the German auxili- 

aries which ſerved there.“ R 1 + ao LC * . 

Aſter the departure of Theodoſius, the Roman province in Britain en- A. D. 375. 
joyed a profound peace for ſeveral years. Their ftrong-holds and gar-.. 3 
ions being well manned, prevented the incurſions of the Picts and of a rebellion 
Scots, whilſt a large and powerful fleet protected the ſea-coafts from the 1 
ravages of the Franks and Saxons. And ſtill longer might this happy 

_ tranquility have continued, had not the provincial ſoldiers and the Bri- 
tons joined their whole force to advance an unfortunate pretehder to the 
empire. The cauſe of all this fatal diſturbance was as follows: 


* 


SGratianus, who ſucceeded his father Valentinian in the empire, ſoon A. D. 359. 


found himſelf unable to manage the government alone; it is true, nu . 

his brother Valentinian was partner with him, yet being but an in- ſomes che par- 

fant, he was not able to bear any part in the adminiſtration; where le in Britain, 
fore, in the fourth year of his reign he aſſociated with him, Theodoſius, 

(the fon of that Theodoſius who had fo valiantly reſtored. peace to Bri- 

tain) making him equal with him in the honour and management of 

the ſtate, that through his aſſiſtance he might recover the declining con- - 

dition of the empire. The advancement of Theodoſius proved highly 

offenſive to Maximus, who at this time was governor in Britain; for, as 

he thought that the ſervice which he had done the ſtate was equal to 

what had been performed by Theodofius, ſo alſo he thought that his 

right to the honour of emperor was at leaſt equal to his. Inflamed with 

anger at this ſuppoſed inſult, he determined to ſeize by force upon that 

ſhare of honour which he thought was due to his merit: therefore, he 

ſecured the favour of the army, and ſo wrouglit upon them by fair pro- 

miſes, that they all declared their firm intentions of ſupporting him in 

his claim to the empire. Beſides, he had ſo ingratiated Himel with the 


provincial Britons, as well by his mild government, as in marrying te 


daughter of a Britiſh” chief, that, without the leaſt reluctance, a great 
body of them, the very flower of their youth, joined the army, and de- 
termined to follow his fortuns. ALAS RIES Wi ph eg 


No ſooner was he aſſured of their aſſiſtance, than he aſſumed the pur- A. D. 381. 
ple, and taking the advantage of the abſence of Theodofius, who N 
was now employed in the eaſt, he with the whole of his army failed into Gratians. 
Gaul, where he was no ſooner arrived; and ſet up his claim, than the ſol- | 
diers from all parts of the continent flocked to his ſtandard ; for Grati- 
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A. D. 381. anus was a very weak and | unpopular prince, and his wle was A 
able to the whole army ; ſo that Maximus gained ground with ſuch rapi- 
dity in mes e that the emperor ſoon e himſelf deſerted, and 
in no con gy p 19 head againſt the uſurper, Wherefore, deſtitute | 

ed to 


9p fnends, Lions, and there Was Monty flain by his re- 
SLY ON morſeleſs enemies, the 2 Sch of Auguſt, in the year 38 3. eee a4 


A, P. 383. Maxioaus now obtained all the provinces which had been phe the 


a raccefs of BOY<INIMENt of Gratianus; no ſooner had he taken poſſeſſion of them, 
Maximus: * chan he created his n Victorinus (whom he had by 15 1 Britiſh wife) Cæ- 
ar, and made him his partner in the empire. This laſt. act ſo highly 
_ leaſed the Britons, who came in his army, that they all of them una- 
nimauſly agreed to ſupport his cauſe to the utmoſt of their power. The 

young Valentinian hearing of the den of the army, and the death of 

his brother, ſought to make peace with Maximus, who receiving his 
propoſals with reſpect, a preſent agreement was patched up, and a ceſ- 

| 7 — of arms enfued for a ſmall ſpace; alſo; Maximus was allowed by 
Theodeſius to affume the title of Auguſtus. He chen ſectled himſelf ir 

16-6162 JAIN Fare, af 5 in Germany; but yet he could not long remain quiet 
ned 44 be his poſſeſſions, for with ambitiops views he marched towards Italy, 
hoping 40 intercept the young Valentinian, and ſeize upon his territo- 

ries; he havin; timely ingeTUBence of the tyrant's defign, » fled with 

by 1 o Theodoſius, an d perſuaded him to take the field againſt him. 


A. D. 388. Whilſt theſe things were carrying on in the eaſt, Maninuis purſued his: 
8 £2 onqueſts. in the welt; and coming to Aquileia, all Italy. and Africa. 
of Maximus, ſubmitted to him. But he 9 8 5 not long the honours which he had 
obtained ; for Fortune, tired of advancing his glory, now ſuddenly thruſt 
| him from her favour, to make room for his mighty and renowned anta- 
goniſt, Theodoſius, who, partly perſuaded by Valentinian, and partly 
ey by ambition, took the field, and coming ſuddenly. upon Maxi- 
mus, defeated him in two great battles, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping 
by flight, took refuge in Aquileia. But how different was his reception 
now, from that which he had found when he entered the city, crowned 
vie his conqueſts; depreſſed by the ſevere ſtrokes of mi oreune; he, 
| 505 o of late was the idol of their praiſe, was now become the object of 
their contempt. Nor Was this all the ſufferings: of this wretched chief; 
for the very ſoldiers who had vowed to ſupport his. cauſe, forgot their 
promiſes, and for the hope of reward, delivered him up to his enemy, at 
1 1 85 command he was preſently beheaded, in the year of our Lord, 
2 
The nee, The Britiſh forces who had accom yy 4 Maximus, were not preſent 
nied Marius At, theſe unfortunate engagements ; with young Victor at their- 


lettle in Gaul, head, had been fenc into Gaul, where . ſame evil fate which fell upon. 


* Vide Camden, Speed, ö £4 
| | the 
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© father at Aquileia, purſued the unhappy ſort; for he was ſlain in a A. D. 389. 
82983 Fr yo forces were routed; Theſe misfortunes were 
dreadfully felt by the miſerable Britons, who row found themſelves 
in the midſt of their enemies' country, without a leader, without pro- 
viſions, deſtitute of ſuccour, and having no ſhips to tranſport them to 
their native home. In this truly deplorable caſe they wandered about, 
until they reached the ſouth-weſt part of Gaul, where they waited in 
daily hopes of getting ſomeè paſſage to Cornwall; bur this alſo failing 
them, they were obliged to make their abode with the Belgæ who re- 
cęived them with great kindneſs; ſo that they never returned” again to 
Britain, but ſettled: finally in that part of the continent, which was then 
called Aremorica, and now goes by the name of Britanny, in France. 
In the mean time, the rumour of theſe miſhaps reaching the ears of An- 
dragatius, Who kept the ſeas, (and was er, ge that flew Gratianus) 
he was ſo ſtruck with fear, that he caſt himſelf! headlong from His if 
into; the waves, and was drowned.“ £508. TITS 737 


Britain ſoon felt the fatal abſence of her warlike ſons, . D. 393. 
beneath the oppreſſion of her cruel enemies: for the reftlels Scots un, 8 
and Picts, emboldened by the weakneſs of the province, broke pie, break out 
through their bounds, and began afreſh their ravages in the north, in. | 
whilſt all the ſouthern coaſts were plundered and ſpoiled by the piratical 
Eranks- and Saxons: At this time, Theoddfius, by the death of his 
colleague, Valentinian, became the ſole maſter” of the world. When' 

hearing of the dangerous ſtate of the province in Britain; he ſent Cliry-- 

ſantus, a man of great valour and reputation, toi its relief This«officer, 
(who-afterwards became a biſhop) expelled the enermes; and reſtored” 
tranquilityto the ſtate rr I RR 


Theodoſius the Great died on the 17th of January, itt the year of oor A. D. 395. 
Lord, 395 and was ſucceeded by-his two ſons; Arcadius, the elder,,, les in 
bearing rule in the eaſt, and Hbnorius, the younger, in the welk, Roman empire. 
When Honorius entered upon the imperial dignity, he was but ten years 

of age; for which cauſe, he was placed under the tuĩtion of a noblemafl, 

named Stilico, who had been the faſt friend of his father, his cbnſtant 
companion in all his wars; and the ſharer of all his glorious victories. 

No- ſooner; was the deaths of Theod6fius made public, and the tender 

years of his ſucteſfor knowny but; Iike a mighty torrent, the enemies of 

the weſtern empire poured in upon it from every quarter, and ſeemed to 

threaten the ſtate with immediate ruin and deſtruction. Amidft this ge- 

neral tumult, the Roman province in Britain ſhould hardly have eſcaped: 
their ferocious enemies, the Scots and Picts, taking the advantage of the ; 
time, broke forth again, and entering the ſouthern parts, deſtröyed and 

waſted the country wherever they came: driven to the greateſt diſtreſs, 


* 
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A. D. 395. the provincial ſoldiers fled before them, whilſt they, following their for- 
tune, made daily advances into the land, till at laſt, Stilico, having in 
ſome meaſure compoſed the dangerous diſturbances on the continent, 
ſent a reinforcement of troops into Britain, by whoſe timely aſſiſtance the 
revolters were ſuppreſſed, and once more driven back within the limits of 
ten „„ ᷣèͤ ß, ] «K 3476 Wet 


A. D. 40). But unfortunately for the province, after the foreign enemy was 
1 er their ſtate was ſoon rent and torn by civil factions at home; the 
times” ſpirit of mutiny and diſcord ſeized upon the Roman troops, inſomuch, 
Britain, K oh regardleſs of the emperor, who held his rule at a diſtance, they 
elected one amongſt themſelves, whoſe name was Marcus. For a time 
he held his ſtate ; but.ſoon after, the giddy multitude, in their capricious - 
humour, pulled him from his dignity, and deprived him of his life, ſet- 
ting up another, named Gratian, in his ſtead, from whoſe government 

EEE they expected more ſatisfaction. But their reſolutions being as uncer- 
tain as the blaſts of wind, at four months end. they alſo murdered him, 

and raiſed to his ſeat one Conſtantine, an officer of inferior degree. So 
ſtrangely infatuated were the minds of this rebellious crew, that preſa- 
ging lucky omens from the name of this ſoldier, was the ſole cauſe of his 

rapid advancement.“ „ tut 


A. D. 408. The aſpiring diſpoſition of Conſtantine, was, moſt likely, what pre- 
ſerved his life, and ſecured him the favour of his electors: for by keeping 
ITY them in employ, and other prudent meaſures, which he ſeems to have 
Gaul, purſued, he both reigned longer, and made a greater figure, than either 
of his unfortunate predeceſſors. - This extraordinary adventurer, when 
he thought himſelf ſecure in the favour of the army, left they ſhould re- 
lapſe, reſolved to amuſe their mindswith great expectations; wherefore, he 
meditated an expedition into Gaul. For this purpoſe he ſought all means 
to ingratiate himſelf into. the favour of the Britiſh youth ; many of whom 
he trained to arms, and enliſted into his bands. When he had prepared 
all things according to his wiſh, for this important undertaking, he with: 
the beſt of all his troops, and the flower of Britain's ſons, ſer fail, and 
landed on the continent. His firſt endeavours were crowned with great 
ſucceſs; nor had he been long there, before he got poſſeſſion of the two 
rich and extenſive provinces of Gaul and Spain. Elated with his ad- 
vancement, he fixed his ſeat of empire at Arles, which he called Con- 
ſtantia, after his own name; and declared his eldeſt ſon (who had for- 
merly been a monk) his partner in the ſtate. Thus far the proſpect 
was fr before him, and all his attempts ſucceeded to his wiſh ; but a ſhort 
time entirely changed the ſcene, and all the glories. which he had ſuddenly / 
obtained were as ſuddenly eclipſed ! Making an attempt upon Italy, he- 
failed of ſucceſs; and ſome ſhort time after, he quarrelled with his beſt and: 


* Bede, Ecclef, Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 117 e 
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moſt powerful friend and aſſiſtant, Gerontius; which quarrel uſhered in A. D. 408. 
all his misfortunes, for this valiant 1 the ingratitude of | 
Conſtantine, turned his arms againſt him, and intercepting his ſon, Con- 

| ſtans, he ſlew him at Vienna, in Gaul. Immediately after this ſevere 
ſtroke, Conſtantine himſelf was cloſely beſieged in Arles, by the army of 
Honorius; and when the city was taken, he was there flain in the church, 
whither he had fled, as to a place of ſecurity, in- the year of our Lord, 
4 %% % JFC | . 


After the death of Conſtantine, Britain yielded to Honorius, who ſent A. D. 412. 
Victorinus thither with a powerful reinforcement, to prevent the ravages, t 
of the Scots and Picts, who had begun to make diſturbances upon the into Britain. 
borders of the province. But now the glory of the Roman empire de- 
clined apace; their enemies prevailed on every ſide: the continual trou- 
bles which ſurrounded the ſtate, obliged Honorius to recall Victorinus 
from Britain, and the whole of the army with him, to his aſſiſtance. Af- 
ter the departure of the Roman army from Britain, the whole province 
was left in a very defenceleſs ſtate; not only on account of their leaving 
the iſland, but alſo by the great emigrations of the Britiſh youth with 
Maximus and Conſtantine. | 3 . 


The Scots and Picts no ſooner heard that the Roman troops had left A. D. 414. 
Britain, than thinking themſelves ſecure of conqueſt, and puſhed on with | 
the hopes of plunder, they ſallied fiercely forth upon the provincial Bri- ve Romans 
tons. But the reception they met with was ſuch as they did not in the 
leaſt expect; for hes a ſharp. engagement or two, they were diſperſed 
and driven back. This victory was chiefly owing to a large number of 
veteran Romans, who, from their connections and poſſeſſions in the © 
land, choſe not to leave it when the regular troops were called away. 

Theſe men alarmed at the approach of the lawleſs enemies, had encou- 
raged and aſſiſted the Britons to make a bold reſiſtance in defence of 
their natural rights. Yet this happy effect was but a temporary. miti- 
gation of thoſe evils which were ready to burſt upon them ; for their de- 
ſtructive foes renewed their ravages from time to time, and were conti- 
nually gaining ground. The Romans who yet remained in Britain, ſee- 
ing no hopes of protecting the province from their frequent attacks, and 
finding their ſituation full as unſafe as it was diſagreeable, made applica- 
tion (Joined with the Britons) to Honorius for aſſiſtance ; but he having 
full employment for the whole of his forces, to ſupport the tottering em- 
pire from ruin, returned for anſwer, that it was impoſſible for him to aſſiſt 
them; and added, that © he entirely gave up all claim to their alle- 
<« glance,” adviſing them to defend themſelves by their own courage. 
This unſatisfactory reply, had ſuch an effect upon the Romans, that they 
preſently diſpoſed of their poſſeſſions, and taking their effects with them, 


* Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, i. cap. 12. + Ibid, 
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3 naked and defenceleſs, laid open to the. mercy. of their barbarous ene- 


Picts driven greateſt marks dee gratitude; their ſpirits now. revived again, and 


* 
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A. D. 414. departed to the continent, in ſearch of a more quiet habitation, leaving 
the diſtreſſed Britons to ſhift for themſelves. ee 
he tons” With aching hearts, the wretched: Britons beheld. the departure of their 
parture of the guardian friends! with, ſtreaming, eyes, they furvey their native land 
mies l They now foreſaw their inevitable deſtruction. was at hand! Va- 

rious were their councils, various. their reſolutions, yet little comfort re- 

ſulted from either! A ſhort time ſoon proved how juſt their apprehen- 

ſions were, and brought to paſs thoſe miſerable calamities which they 
expected daily: for the Scots, and Picts receiving information ef this laſt 
emigration from the province, poured. in their troops, and began again. 

. their wonted depredations. Sometimes the Britons. fled before them, 

and ſecreted themſelves, in their deep receſſes; at other times, endea- 

vouring to make head againſt. them, they were overcome, and purſued 

with ſlaughter. For, void of military Fiidune and having their ſpirits 

depreſſed by miſeries, they were at leaſt half overcome before the engage 

ment was begun; whilſt, on the other hand, the ferocious ravagers, hardy 

and inured. to toil, their minds fluſhed with the hope of plunder, bore - 

down, their opponents, and returned home laden with their ſpoils,* 


A. D. 416. Theſe dangerous invaſions they repeatedly made, continually ad- 
1 3 vancing and extending their rout; whillt, the Britons, driven to deſpair, 
treat Honorius ſent: humble ſupplications to the emperor. Honorius, at Rome, for aſſiſt- 
for, aid, ance, and promiſed. both willingly and faithfully. to hold their obedience 
to him. Moved with their earneſt petitions, and pitying their diſtreſſes, 
he received theſe meſſengers, very favourably.; and becauſe: he was now 
more at leiſure to attend to their complaints, than he was when they had 
implored his ſuccour before, he reſolved. to lend them hat aſſiſtance he 
could. Therefore, he ſent, immediately into Britain a whole legion of 
his troops, with which reinforcement he thought they might be able to 
repel their. intruding fo. ene dads ee 
a they prepared with ardour to accompany. the Romans againſt their cruel 
enemies. Marching directly to the north, they fell upon them, and after 
ſome ſlight ſtruggles, put them to flight with great ſlaughter, purſuing 
them to the utmoſt confines of the province of Valentia. This important 
ſeryice performed, the Romans adviſed the Britons to repair the wall of 
Antoninus Pius, and fortify, it ſtrongly; by which means, it was thought 
the incuxſions of the northern nations might be eaſily prevented, and the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland ſecured from their miſchievous attacks. Af- 
ter having given them this advice, and inſtructed them in the-moſt 
proper. method of rendering this fortification ſtrong and advantageous, 


- 
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the Romans bid the inhabitants farewel, and returned again in triumph A. D. 416, 


- 


The Britons, fluſhed with their late victories, employed themſelves A. D. 417. 
with great alacrity in the repairing the wall, as they had been adviſed; The Britons ſue 
but, inſtead of building it ſtrong and fubſtantial with ſtone,” they were again to Hono- 
content with raiſing it up with earth alone. In the mean time, the Picts ber fuccour. 
and Scots lay cloſe in their retreats; but hearing that the Romans were 
returned to the continent, they iſſued from their lurking places, and 
came down to the iſthmus, where the new wall was made; ſome paſſed 
the firths in their curroghs,. (or little boats) whilſt others made their 
attack upon the wall itſelf; by. this means they beat down an entrance, 
and ſoon gained firm footing in the province of Valentia, which they 
laid waſte, and then proceeded as far as the wall of Severus, where 
entering the borders of the ſouthern province, they ſpread an uni- 
verſal terror and confuſion throughout the whole ifland- The Bri- 
tons were now convinced, that the temporary aid which was afford- 
ed them from Rome, had only protracted, not cured, their deſpe- 
rate grievances. They now ſaw the ſame ruin hovering round them 
which they had feared before, and were again oppreſſed with the ſame 
deſpair. Having no hope left them, but from the aid of Honorius, 
they diſpatched freſh meſſengers to Rome, who ſet forth their deep di- 
ſtreſs with ſo much energy, and painted the horrors of their ſtate in ſuch 
lively colours, that the emperor was moved to pity their miſerable condi- 
tion, and ſent again another legion, under the command of Gallo, of 
Ravenna, to their aid ./ 1 105 „ Os 


The Roman troops landed in Britain in autumn, when being joined by A. D. 418. 
what forces the provincials could collect together, they marched immedi- FLASH 
ately againſt the enemy, who not ſuſpecting any reinforcement from Pic, main put 
Rome, or fearing any oppoſition from the Britons, were buſied in phun- to flight. 
dering the country. The Romans taking the advantage of their ſecu- 
rity, fell ſuddenly upon them, and made a prodigious flaughter.. The 
remnant which eſcaped by flight returned ts Calidonia, and. there hid 
themſelves in the woods and mountains, whither they were accuſtomed to 
retire with their annual booty. The Britons now ſeeing the rock on: 
which their endeavours had ſplit before, at the perſuaſion of the Romans 
gave up the whole province of Valentia; becauſe they found the wall. 
acroſs the iſthmus was a very inſufficient fortification to protect the coun- 
try; and the more eſpecially, as the narrowneſs of the firths on either 
{fide made the paſſage in their curroghs ſo eaſy and convenient. T 
Gildas 4 _ n T bid. Ibid, 


After 
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A. D. 419. After this reſolution was formed, the army returned to the more 
ſouthern wall, which Severus had built. The Romans (who now re- 


ag de Beten, ſol ved to make a longer ſtay in the iſland than the legion which preceded 


in repsiring the them had done, in order to ſettle the peace of the province upon ſurer 
grounds) agreed to aſſiſt the Britons in the repairing and ſtrengthening 


the wall in ſuch a manner, as might reſiſt the repeated attacks of their 
enemies. The Britons chearfully and thankfully accepted of their offer, 
and both parties together proceeded to accomplith this important work. 


The whole expence was chearfully diſcharged, either by private contribu- 


tions, or public collections Every inhabitant willingly gave his aſſiſtance, 
either by his labour, or as much of his effects as he could conveniently 
1 pare ; for this was a general cauſe, and therefore demanded a general 
* OR SORE W 15 | © Toes tne 


A. D. 420. The Romans thinking they had now ſecured the northern parts of the 
province, turned their next conſiderations to the ſea-coaſts on the ſouth, 


Toe Romans = Which were often invaded, and damaged by the piratical Franks and 


nally leave Bri- | | 
rain, Saxons, who infeſted the ſeas, and were now. become a formidable ſet of 


enemies. To prevent their landing, cloſe upon the ſhore, at convenient 
diſtances, they erected ſtrong forts, and built ſeveral caſtles. After this, 
the Roman general gave to the Britons exact models of ſeveral kind of 
arms, and inſtructed them carefully in the uſe of them; and now being 
upon the point of taking his leave, he repreſented to them, that it was 
by no means convenient to him, or his ſoldiers, to return again to their 
aſſiſtance; therefore, he exhorted them to exert the utmoſt of their cou- 
e, and to ſtand bravely up in the defence of their native rights: 
For, (added he) you are neither inferior in bodily ſtrength, or natu- 
ce ral endowments,” to your enemies, therefore the victory will entirely 
ce depend upon your own valour ; and the conqueſt of the day muſt be 
« earned at the points of your ſwords.” When he had finiſhed this 
friendly exhortation, he embarked with his army, and ſet ſail for Gaul, 


with no intentions of ever returning again. From this period ceaſed the 
Roman government in Britain, being 475 years from the invaſion of Ju- 


lius Cæſar, and 420 from the birth of Chriſt. f a 


A. D. 421. Gallo left South-Britain in a flouriſhing condition; the inhabitants 


The gate of kri- were poſſeſſed of ſtrong garriſons, and alſo large ſplendid cities, enriched 


| tain, with ſculptures, and various ſpecimens of Roman grandeur. The coun- 
| try was alſo well cultivated, and delightful, and through the whole pro- 
vince ran thoſe juſtly celebrated military roads, which facilitated the 
travelling from place to place. Happy if that noble ſpirit, and love of 
glory, which fo ſtrongly marked the characters of their anceſtors, had 
yet continued hereditary to their ſons; without that animating ardour 


f 


„ Bede, Ecclef, Hiſt, lib, i, cap. 12. & bid. Ibid. 
Gild. Hiſt, © | „ 
which 
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which glows in the ſoldier's breaſt, the victory ſhall hardly be obtained! A. D. 421. 
For what avails the poſſeſſion of ſtrong places to thoſe who have not cou- 


rage ſufficient for their defence. : 


” 


C X G WE > 8 > | 
For ſome time after the Roman troops had finally left Britain, the ra- A. D. 422. 
pacious Scots and Pitts ſeem to have lain quiet in the north; but after 2 Scots ad 
being informed of their departure, they came from their lurking places, Pias deftroy the 
and paſling the iſthmus between the firths, entered the province of Va- fi „ Var 
lentia, waſting ard plundering wherever they came. For the ſpace of 
ſeveral years they confined their ravages to this diftrict, carrying home 
to the mountains, for their winter proviſion, what they could not con- 
ſume upon the ſpot, and ſo returning in the ſummer to renew their wonted 


einn +> [tt 752 | | 80 


SGrown bolder; by finding no oppoſition made againft them, they now A. D. 426. 
reſolved to attack the wall of Severus itſelf, (which had fo lately, el ne 
been repaired and ſtrengthened) in order to force an entry into the ſou- all ef Severus. 
thern parts of the iſland: the fertileneſs of the country, and the hopes of 
obtaining richer plunder, were the chief motives which led them to pur- 
ſue this undertaking. When they approached the wall, they found it 
ſtrongly fortified, repleniſhed with garriſons, and all the ramparts filled. 
with armed men. This formidable appearance ſeemed to threaten de- 
ſtruction to the invaders; yet it was but in appearance: for the ſpirit of 
. war, and ſenſe of glory, ſeem not only to have left the Britons, but even 
their common reaſon: had now deſerted them. So little had they pro- 
fited either from experience, or the excellent advice which they had re- 
ceived from the Roman troops, that ſome ſtrange infatuation ſeems to 
have ſeized upon them, and made themſelves the inftruments of their 
own deſtruction. Inſtead of ſetting proper centinels in every convenient 
poſt, whoſe watch might be relieved at certain ſtated times, and plant- 
ing guards, to prevent their being ſuddenly ſurprized ; theſe unthinking 
people had poſted the whole of their army upon the ramparts, from the 
firſt mament they received intelligence of the enemy's intentions ; where 
they had all of them abode, both day and night, waiting their approach, 
until they were worn out with continual watching, diſtreſſed by hunger, 
and benumbed with cold. Such was their condition at the approach of 
the enemy, who were come upon them freſh from their plunders, with. 
every advantage on their ſides. Animated with the hopes of conqueſt, 
and fearleſs of danger, the ravagers marched up to the wall, and be- 
gan the onſet with prodigious fury; on the other hand, the Britons 
gave back, intimidated; and were unable to reſiſt them; whilſt, with 
hooks and other deſtructive inſtruments, they tore them trembling from 
the wall, and flew them in prodigious numbers. Finding the reſiſtance 


. * Bede Eecleſ. Hiſt, 18.1 cap. 12. & f Ibid. Thid;. 
% o 
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A. D. 419. After this reſolution was formed, the army returned to the more 
> ThoRomane og, fOuthern wall, which Severus had built. The Romans (who now re- 
Fu the Britons ſolved to make a longer ſtay in the iſland than the legion which preceded 

in repairing the them had done, in order to ſettle the peace of the province upon ſurer 
grounds) agreed to aſſiſt the Britons in the repairing and ſtrengthening 
the wall in ſuch a manner, as might reſiſt the repeated attacks of their 
enemies. The Britons chearfully and thankfully accepted of their offer, 
and both parties together proceeded to accomplifh this important work. 
The whole expence was chearfully diſcharged, either by private contribu- 
tions, or public collections; every inhabitant willingly gave his aſſiſtance, 
either by his labour, or as much of his effects as he could conveniently 
| pare for this was a general cauſe, and therefore demanded a general 
TTW BE N 


A. D. 420. The Romans thinking they had now ſecured the northern parts of the 
\ The Bomane f. Province, turned their next conſiderations to the ſea- coaſts on the ſouth, 
nelly leave Bri- Which were often invaded, and damaged by the piratical Franks and 
ain, Saxons, who infeſted the ſeas, and were now become a formidable ſet of 
enemies. To prevent their landing, cloſe upon the ſhore, at convenient 
diſtances, they erected ſtrong forts, and built ſeveral caſtles. After this, 
the Roman general gave to the Britons exact models of ſeveral kind of 
arms, and inſtructed them carefully in the uſe of them; and now being 
upon the point of taking his leave, he repreſented to them, that it was 
by no means convenient to him, or his ſoldiers, to return again to their 
aſſiſtance ; therefore, he exhorted them to exert the utmoſt of their cou- 
e, and to ſtand bravely up in the defence of their native rights: 
e For, (added he) you are neither inferior in bodily ſtrength, or natu- 
tc ral endowments,” to your enemies, therefore the victory will entirely 
« depend upon your own valour ; and the conqueſt of the day muſt be 
c earned at the points of your ſwords.” When he had finiſhed this 
friendly exhortation, he embarked with his army, and ſet fail for Gaul, 
with no intentions of ever returning again. From this period ceaſed the 
Roman government in Britain, being 475 years from the invaſion of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, and 420 from the birth of Chriſt. . + M0 BY, 


A. D. 421. Gallo left South-Britain in a flouriſhing condition; the inhabitants 
The gate of Bri. Were poſſeſſed of ſtrong garriſons, and alſo large ſplendid cities, enriched ' 
tain, with ſculptures, and various ſpecimens of Roman grandeur. The coun- 
try was alſo well cultivated, and delightful, and through the whole pro- 
vince ran thoſe: juſtly celebrated military roads, which facilitated the 
travelling from place to place. Happy if that noble ſpirit, and love of 

glory, which fo ſtrongly marked the characters of their anceſtors, had 
yet continued hereditary to their ſons; without that animating ardour 


„Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 12. & I bid. Ibid. | 
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which glows in the ſoldier's breaſt, the victory ſhall hardly be obtained! A. D. 421. 


For what avails the poſſeſſion of ſtrong places to thoſe who have not cou- 
rage ſufficient for their defence.“ %% wma IoFn tg » 2 1 | 


For ſome time after the Roman troops had finally left Britain, the ra- A. D. 422. 
pacious Scots and Picts ſeem to have lain quiet 1n the north; but . 
being informed of their departure, they came from their lurking places, Pick: dero) the 


and paſling the iſthmus between the firths, entered the province of Va- province of Va- 


lentia. 


lentia, waſting and plundering wherever they came. For the ſpace of 


ſeveral years they confined their ravages to this diſtrict, carrying home 
to the mountains, for their winter proviſion, what they could not con- 
ſume upon the ſpot, and ſo returning in the ſummer to renew their wonted 


poils. f N 1 


ö Grown bolder; by finding no oppoſition made againft them, they now A. D. 426. 
reſolved to attack the wall of Severus itſelf, (which had ſo lately 1 


been repaired and ſtrengthened) in order to force an entry into the ſou- all of Severus. 


thern parts of the iſland: the fertileneſs of the country, and the hopes of 
obtaining richer plunder, were the chief motives which led them to pur- 
fue this undertaking. When they approached: the wall, they found it 
ſtrongly fortified, repleniſhed with garriſons, and all the ramparts filled, 


with armed men. This formidable appearance ſeemed to threaten de- 


ftru&tion to the invaders; yet it was but in appearance: for the ſpirit of 


war, and ſenſe of glory, ſeem not only to have left the Britons, but even 


their common reaſon had now deſerted them. So little had they pro- 


fited either from experience, or the excellent advice which they had re- 
ceived from the Roman troops, that ſome ſtrange infatuation ſeems to 
have ſeized upon them, and made themſelves the inſtruments of their 
own deſtruction. Inſtead of ſetting proper centinels in every convenient 
poſt, whoſe watch might be relieved at certain ſtated times, and plant- 
ing guards, to prevent their being ſuddenly ſurprized; theſe unthinking 
people had poſted the whole of their army upon the ramparts, from the 
firſt moment they received intelligence of the enemy's intentions; where 
they had all of them abode, both day and night, waiting their approach, 


until they were worn out with continual watching, diſtreſſed by hunger, 


and benumbed with cold. Such was their condition at the approach of 
the enemy, who were come upon them freſh from their plunders, with. 


every advantage on their ſides. Animated with the hopes of conqueſt, 


and fearleſs of danger, the ravagers marched up to the wall, and be- 
gan the onſet with prodigious fury; on the other hand, the Britons: 
gave back, intimidated, and were unable to reſiſt them; whilſt, with 
hooks and other deſtructive inſtruments, they tore them trembling from 
the wall, and flew them in prodigious numbers. Finding the reſiſtance 
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ſo faltitly kept up, the plunderers renewed tlie aſſault, aud en broke 


down a paſſage through the rampart, and entered upon the borders of the 


ſouthern nations; whilſt the affrighted Britons fled on every fide, and 


| were fiercely purſued b ES the Barbarians, who, without remorſe or pity, 
deſtroyed all that they fou 


nd in their way. They employed the whole fum- 


mer in plundering the country; at the end of which, enriched with the 
polls, they joyfully returned to their ſecret receſſes in the north, where, with 


the Britons de- 
ſcribed, 


A. D. 446.. 


The Britons ſue 
to Aetius, go- 


for aid. 


their wives and families, they ſpent the winter in revellings, at their eaſe. 
Theſe unwelcome viſits, they forgot not to renew with the ſpring, for 
ſeveral years, driving the wretched Britons from their houſes and Poſſef⸗ 
ſions, and carrying off all their effects with them to their oαnn homes.“ 


The miſeries of -- The miſerable Britons, driven from their eſtates, now fled from before 


their cruel enemies; wandering about the country, ſecreting themſelves 
in woods and caverns, without any other means of ſubſiſtahce than what 
they obtained by hunting, and ſlaying the wild beaſts of the field; or 
elſe by ſetting upon ſuch of their own: countrymen as the common ene- 
my had ſpared: ſo that the whole ſouthern part of Britain became one 
general ſcene of ruin and confuſion; inſomuch, that it was hard to de- 
termine which was the moſt dangerous enemy, the lawleſs northern plun- 
derers, or the wretched natives rhemſclves, x now grown u Rue 
driven to the Ae 4s or deſpair.f 5 


F or near twenty years Was the fockbern: parts af the iſland waſted 154 
deſtroyed by the mercileſs Picts and Scots; during which time, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants had wandered from place to place, oppreſſed with 


vernor of Gaul, indigence, and groaning beneath the ponderous burthen of their afflic- 


tions, without the leaſt expectation of any effectual help, until the fame 
— Aetius, governor of Gaul, reached their ears, which revived a tranfi- 
gleam of hope in their minds, that through his aid they might be 
Feed from the barbarity of their oppreſſors; and reſtored to peace; the 
loſs of which they had ſo long lamented, the loſs of which they had ſo 
eruelly fele. The better to effect their purpoſe, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Aetius, with mournful letters, addreſſed to him in this manner : * To 
tt Aetius, thrice conſul, the groans of the Britons.” In which they 
,ainted their deep diſtreſs in the moſt lively and feeling terms, con- 
cluding the whole in the following pathetic ſtile: *The barbarians drive 
cc us to the fea, the ſea forces us back again upon the barbarians ; in theſe 
ce dreadful extremities, deaths awaits us equally on both fides ; either 
ce e mult fall by the ſwords of our enemies, or elſe be drowned in the 
« fwelling waves.” Zut, alas ! their riſing hopes of comfort were ſoon 
ſupprefſed; by the refuſal of the governor to aſſiſt them; for, at this time, 
his forces were all employed in ſervices of much greater conſequence to 
the Roman empire; wherefore, however ſtriking their complaints. ya 
be, the moſt he could afford them Was 8 PHY and compaſſion. L 


T * Gildas Hiſtor1a, & Hi. Nioii. | 1 Bede, ut ſup. cap. 13. 
+ Ibid, & Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, i. c. 12. 


| Oppreſſed 
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' Oppreſſed with grief, the unfortunate ambaſſadors return to Britain, A. D. 447. 
and relate with tears their want of ſucceſs. Who ſhall paint the horror 
of the ſurrounding natives? Deprived at once of their laſt beam of hope, The cri. 
and left in all the tortures of deſpair! The wretchedneſs of their ſtate tons. 
was augmented by their grief; and their daily increaſing miſeries hung 
heavy on their thoughts! And, add to all theſe dreadful misfortunes, an 
intolerable famine began now to prevail amongſt them: ſo that in theſe 
affecting extremities, ſome retired to their ſolitary caverns, and mourned 
in ſecret; ſome croſſed the ſeas to Gaul, and ſought protection with their 
countrymen, in Acremorica; ſome fled to North and South Wales: and 
others took refuge in Cornwall and Devon; diſperſing themſelves on all 
fides; and leaving their whole poſſeſſions to the mercy of their intruding 
enemies. The remaining part, grown deſperate in their diſtreſs, iſſued 
from the woods and caverns, whither they had retreated, and ſet upon 
the enemy with uncommon fury, often depriving the ſpoilers of their 
ſpoil. This ſucceſs of a few parties, led others to follow their example; 
15 that the ravagers, at laſt wearied out with continual ſkirmiſhes, re- 
treated back, and by degrees left the country, returning home to their 
own. ſtates, where for a time they remained quiet. This tranſient and 
unhoped for appearance of peace, was quickly ſeized upon by the di- 
ſtreſſed Britons, who, leaving their ſolitary retreats, deſcended upon the 
plains, and applied themſelves with the greateſt diligence to till the 
land : fo plentifully was their induſtry repaid, that the famine, before 
fo grievous amongſt them, was preſently mitigated ; and, in the end, 
by repeated endeavours, abundance once more bleſſed the ſtate. When 
the Britons were thus happily delivered from their troubles, could any 
one expect to find them ſo dull and ſtupid, as not to forefee of how ſhort 
continuance this dawn of peace was like to prove, becauſe K ſprung from 
no certain, or ſolid principle. Surely, if they had in the leaſt reflected 
on the cauſe of their enemies retreat, they would rather have found it to 
to have proceeded from their want of ſpoils equal to their troubles, than 
the fear of the Britiſh arms: of courſe it muſt naturally follow, that 
wealth and plenty would ſoon induce them to return again, and renew 
the war, ſince the hope of plunder was the only motive which urged 
them to the battle; the repeated inſtances which the Britons had ſeen 
of this important truth, ſhould have taught to have kept up good order 
and military diſcipline, whilft the fair occaſion offered, in order to ſe- 
cure, by force Fe, the profits of their laborious toil. But ſo blind 
were they to their own welfare, that careleſs of the future danger, they re- 
ſolved to ſeize upon the preſent happy moment, to riot inthe plenty which 
| they now enjoyed! They quickly forgot the Being to whom they owed 
their preſervation, and gave themſelves up to idleneſs and vice! At the 
lame time, a dreadful peſtilence began to rage in the land, which ſpread 
ſuch fudden deſtruction amongſt them, that the living were ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient to bury the dead. Though thus oppreſſed and weakened ; though 
thus laid open to the freſh invaſion of their enemies; like men obſti- 
| 1 1 nately 


— 


„ HISTORY OF THE BRITONS. Paar I. 
A. D. 447. nately determined upon their own total deſtruction, they. ill followed 


their inordinate ſluggiſhneſs, until they had filled the meaſure of their 


. woes top full.“ 5 
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A. D. 448. But now approached apace the fatal time, in which the total downfall 
© of the miſerable Britons ſhould be made complete! The northern 
4 e Britons PHE 8 . Mas . SK | 
bend to the Sax. fpoilers returned again to their wonted depredations, : and a tumultuous 
ons for aid. fear overwhelmed the ſouthern nations. Raiſed by their approaching 
ruin from their lethargic ſlumber, they ſoon beheld the fatality of their 
errors, and dreadfully lamented their miſpent time! To heighten the 
terror of their apprehenſions, a report did now prevail amongſt them, 
that the Scots and Picts had collected the whole of their power, and en- 
tered into a ſtrong confederacy together, entirely to root them out from 
the ſouth of Britain, and plant their own northern tribes in their poſſeſ- 
ſions. However true or falſe theſe reports may have been, they ſeem to 
have had a ſurpriſing effect upon the minds of the timorous Britons; 
for they rol 450, called a grand council of all their different ſtates, in 
order to confult upon the moſt likely means to ſtop the threatening dan- 
ger. After many conſiderations, and much debate, one of their kings, 
and a man who ſeems to have borne the greateſt ſway in the council, 
named Vortigern; in an evil and. ill-fated hour, roſe from his ſeat, and 
after declaring, that he thought they: could not of themſelves with- 
ſtand: the irreſiſtible torrent of their enemies,: propoſed to them, that 
they ſhould call in the Saxons, a brave and hardy people, to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. The advice of this chief was received with joy by the ſur- 
rounding multitude, who were all ready to catch hold of the leaft ho 
of ſuccour, without once giving themſelves the trouble to reflect upon 
conſequences, or weigh the danger which might reſult from ſuch an im- 
prudent ſtep.f From this general approbation, the matter was quickly 
reſolved upon, and ambaſladors ſent with letters to the Saxons, to im- 
ploretheir aſſiſtance. ; EET 1 A 


*Gildas Hiſt. 33 5 * dourſelves, we ſubmit to your diſpoſal, 
+ Ibid. & vide Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. 1. if you will generouſly lend us your fuc- 
cap. 14. $2109 e „ cour againſt our inveterate foes. Long 
t Witichindus has given us the letter have we enjoyed the ſweets of peace 
of the Britons to the Saxons, in the fol- under the powerful protection of the 
lowing abject ſtile : ** Moſt noble Saxons, ** Roman arms, and now we know none 
«© We, the wretched and diſtreſſed Britons, ** ſecond in glory to them, but your- 
< worn out by the conſtant incurſions of | ſelves: therefore, to you we lift up our 
- £6 gur cruel and mercileſs enemies, and be- hands for aſſiſtance, and in return are 
© cauſe we have heard of the fame of thoſe ** willing. to abide whatever ſervice you 
4 glorious victories, which by your valour ** ſhall impoſe upon us.” But ſurely, how- 39 
« you have obtained; therefore have we ever diſtreſſed the Britons might be, they 8 
<6 ſent our humble ſuppliants to you, to never would have debaſed themſelves in 
£6 implore your kind ane. We have ſuch a groveling manner. It is far more 
large and plentiful poſſeſſions, abound- likely, that Witichindus compoſed this 
ing with every neceſſary; theſe, with letter for them, than they for themſelves ; 


a as 


rr 
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The Saxons gladly accepted theſe invitations from the Britons; for, as A. D. 449. 


they lived entirely by the ſpoils which they ſeized upon from others, a.,...... 08 


fair occaſion ſeemed now to offer, by means of which they might enrich miſe help to the 

themſelves. Wherefore, receiving the meſſengers with every mark of done. 

friendſhip, they promiſed them that they would ſhortly come to their aſ- : 
ſiſtance with a powerful army, and protect them from the ravages | 
of their enemies. The Britons received this anſwer from their ambaſia- 

dors with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy and ſatisfaction. They now 

ſuppoſed that their deliverance was at hand, and were highly pleaſed at 

the happy ſucceſs of their councils. Thus blinded with their own fatal 

errors, they foreſaw not the dreadful ſtorm which was gathering over 


their heads, replete with ruin and deſtruction.“ 


In the mean time, the Saxons, elated with the hopes of plunder, pre- The Saxons 
pared themſelves to perform the promiſes which they had made to the Te 
Britons; and fent a conſiderable reinforcement into Britain, under the 
command of Hengiſt and Horſa, who were brothers, and born of a no- 
ble lineage, tracing their pedigree from Woden, one of their chief gods, 
as all the German heroes at that time were accuſtomed to do. They 
landed with their forces in three long ſhips, called keels, f upon the iſle 
of Thanet, in the year of our Lord, 449, and were joyfully received by 


Vortigern, and the reſt of the Britons. 


— 


3 21 » 
8 TB - «4 
18 


as alſo may be the caſe in the following * Witickindus, Geſt. Sax. lib. i. 


anſwer of the Saxons : ** Know ye, that 
„ the Saxons are the Britons? friends, and 
„ ready at all times to aſſiſt them; re- 
< turn ye, therefore, back, and make 
«© your countrymen glad with theſe joy- 
« ful tidings.” Nennius and others, ſay, 
the Saxons were not invited by the Bri- 
tons, but being exiled from their own 
country, landed here, However this may 
be, it is certain that they were well re- 


+ Verſtegan quoting Pomarius, aſſures 
us, that, at this firſt arrival of the Saxons, 


there came nine thouſand men, under the 


command of the two warlike - chiefs. 
But Hector Boetius makes their number to 
be ten thouſand, afid ſays, they came in 
thirty ſhips, or gallies. Verſt. Reſtit. of 
decayed Intellig. cap. v.page 116. 

t Wm. Malmſ. Geſt. reg. Ang. lib. i. 
cap. 1, &c. a bs Ei 


ceived by the Britons, 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE CHRONICLE, 
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Fron the Arrival of | the Saxons to the End of the Heptarchy.. 


HE. joyful Britons quickly appointed a reſidence for their new- A. D. 450. 
come friends, reſigning to them the iſle of Thanet. And 

| now, becauſe the Scots and Picts were continuing their ho- Huron the 

ſtilities in the north, Vortigern intreated his allies to take the field againſt Scots and PiQts. 

them: and they, deſirous of ſhewing their valour, by ſome great exploit, 

readily agreed to his propoſal ; wherefore, joining their forces with the 

Britiſh army, they preſently began their march towards the foe, who 

were now advanced as far as Stamford, in Lincolnſhire, where the two 

armies met, and a ſharp engagement enſued ; but through the valour and 

conduct of the auxiliary Saxons, a complete victory was obtained, and 

the northern ravagers were put to flight with prodigious ſlaughter. 

This important conqueſt gained the Saxons ſuch great credit with Vorti- | 

gern, and the whole community of the Britons, that they looked upon 


them as their guardian angels, ſent from Heaven to ſuccour them in 
their diſtreſs. SENS 5 


Hengiſt and Horſa ſeem, from their firſt ſetting out from Germany, A. D. 452. 
to have formed the deſign of ſettling themſelves in Britain; DNS 
now, perhaps, the fertile and pleaſant appearance of the country, for from Ger- 
as well as the unwarlike diſpoſition of the inhabitants, were the grand many. 


* Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Will, Gild iſt, . ; a 
Malmſ. 4 Alis. R e 


and 


- + 


64 %%% ²˙ F! Þ: ne / © 
A. D. 452. and irreſiſtible temptations which confirmed at once their former inten- 
— tions. Seeing how high they ſtood in the favour of the king, and the 

: people in general, their next ſtep was with ſmooth and guileful ſpeeches, + 

7 under the maſk of ſound friendſhip, to prevail upon them to invite a ſe- 
| cond band of troops from Germany; by whoſe aſſiſtance they might be 
; able to ſecure the kingdom from all its enemies, and raiſe its peace upon 
a laſting baſis. Allured by the tempting proſpect of eaſe and quietneſs, 
the heedleſs Britons readily entered, into the fubtle propoſals of the 
Saxons ; and accordingly meſſengers were inſtantly diſpatched by the 
b-other chiefs to their native land, inviting their friends and relations 
to come over into Britain, and partake with them the ſpoil of the coun- 
CV „ * * . 


the va- 


* . - 
. 


_— 


in vain; for Hengiſt and his followers continually gained ground in his. 
favour, and every day advanced their footing in the land. 


f 3 Nenrii, Hiſt. cap. 36, & Will. Malmſ. ſand men, who came over: in. eighteen. 
ib. 1. F 8 ſhips. 

+ The Scottiſfi writers ſay, that this ſe- Nenn. Hiſt, & Malmf. ut ſup. 
cond reinforcement conſiſted of five thou- | 


The 


Parr II SA TON HEFTARCH T. 
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The Saxons perceiving that" the eyes of the Britons began to open A. P. 454. 


upon their dèſigns, and finding their murmurs continually mecreaſed, re-,, . Or 
ſolved at once to ſecure their fortune, and reſolutely hold the territories ſent for by the 


— 


ſufficiently ſtrong as yet, to enter into open hoſtilities with the Britons, 


Hengiſt once more had recourſe to his fbtle perſuaſion; intimating to 


the king, thar if he would permit him te fend freſh meſſengers into 


Germany; he would invite his brother Octa, and his fon Ebuſſa, to come 


over into Britain, and bring with them a powerfub reinforcement ; add- 
ing further, that through their aſſiſtance, the Britiſh dominions might 
be greatly extended by the entire conqueſt and ſubjugation of the Scots 
and Picts.“ The profpe& of extending his rule, without the trouble of 
conducting a tedibus War, was fo flattering to the lazy ambition of Vor- 
tigern, ible heipteſently Eonfenred/tothe propoſal of the guiteful Saxon, 
and empowered him to fend again into Germany for aid. Meſſengers 
were quickly diſpatched and agreeable to the invitation of Hengiſt, the 
two chiefs enibarked with their army, and coaſting about Britain, ar- 
rived at the Orkney iſtarids, where they landed, and did much miſchief ; 
paſſing” from thence into Northumberland, they ſettled there; where 
they continued for a long time, not as an independent ſtate, but as ſub- 
jects tothe kings Kent. 2 1 2 EO LED » SEEING | 3 384.78 | 


) CL TEES 2117 T6 . E lt 
- Woeful experience ſoon confirmed the fi | 

tive to the faithleſs Saxons ; and they plainly ſaw that the obſtinacy of 
their king would end in their ruin: wherefore, repeating their murmurs, 


cified by their arguments, and aſſurances of peace, pulled off the maſk 


O 


of friendſhip; and declared themſelves the enemies of the Britiſh ſtate. 


In the mean time, the laſt party of Saxon troops, who were ſettled in 
Northumberland, entered into a firm league with the Scots and Pitts ; 
and joining the whole of their forces together, ſpread like an inundation 
from the north. The wretched Britons, unable to reſiſt, fled in confu- 
ſion from their houſes and poſſeſſions, ſome taking refuge in the woods and 
ſolitary places; others fly to the rocks and mountains, or ſeek to hide 
themſelves in vaults and caverns, where they felt every pinching want, and 


experienced the full extent of worldly woe. In this diſtreſs, they wan- 


dered about in ſearch of their miſerable fuſtenance, more like ghaftly 
ſpectres from the grave than human beings ! Others, mote provident, 
gat them to the ſea-ſhore, and collecting together | what , veſſels, they 
could, failed into Gaul, and ſought. protection amongſt their friends in 
Brutanny.. Whilſt the reſt, driven to deſpair, come down from their for- 
lorn habjtations, and ſubmit themſelves to the yoke of their cruel con- 
1,7 Mall: 8.5. Mat. wel. db ane fh. 
453: | 1 + 1 989 a1 ano? ann SHÞ7 
. Von. I. | K querors; 


which they now poſſeſſed: but becauſe they did not think themſelves 


\ 


ſuſpicions of the Britons, rela- A. D. 454. 


The Saxons 
unite againſt , 


they proceeded to threatenings, ſo that diſcords and clamonrs roſe on all the Britons. = 
fides. Hengiſt and his brother ſeeing that the people were not to be pa 


66 


A. D. 454. querors 3 and even this ungraxious mercy was prized as a ſuperlative fa- 
vour, for many of theſe hapleſs wretches were put to death! 


© ? TY! 


A. D. 455. p 
© The battle at 


Aelford, in 
Kent, 


+ 


* 
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During all theſe dreadful miſchances, Hengiſt, and his brother Horſa, 


* 


were not idle in their territories in Kent; for having openly made a 
breach of their faith, they ſet upon the Britons in the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom, where they met with great reſiſtance; for the chief leaders 
of the Britiſh ſtates, when they found that Vortigern was deaf to all their 


remonſtrances, had depo 


ſed him from his authority, and ſet up Vortimer, 


his eldeſt ſon, f a brave and valiant man, under whoſe banner they pre- 
pared to take the field; and being joined by numbers of the miſerable 
fugitives from all quarters, their army was daily increaſed, ſo that call - 


ing upon God to aſſiſt 


them, they advanced againſt their enemies, and 


_ deſpaired not of ſucceſs. Hengiſt and Horſa, when they heard that Vor- 
timer was coming againſt them, collected all their troops, and kept 
themſelves in readineſs to give him battle. Both armies met in a place 
called Egleſthorp, (now Aelford, in Kent) where, after a ſharp and 
grievous engagement, it was hard to determine which had the advantage. 
However, if the Britons were not abſolutely overcome; they were at 
leaſt ſo weakened, that they judged it prudent to withdraw'themſelves for 
a time from Kent: neither was Hengiſt in condition to purſue them. 
This battle is made famous by the deaths of two chief perſonages ; Hor- 
ſa, brother to Hengiſt, on the part of the Saxons ; and Catigern, bro- 
ther to Vortimer, on the part of the Britons. T i 75 


* 


A. D. 457. Hengiſt, after the death of his brother Horſa, ſent into Germany for 
farther aſſiſtance; and employed himſelf with the greateſt diligence in 
ſtrengthening his army, during the time which the Britons let him be at 


Another battle 
between the Bri- 


tons and Saxon. reſt. When two years had elapſed, Vortimer, having reinforced his 


bands, returned into Kent, and met the forces of Hengiſt, who was ac- 
companied with his ſon, ſc, at Creecanford, (now called Crayford) 
where a ſevere encounter enſued; but finally the Saxons got the upper 
hand. In that unfortunate field, the Britons loſt four of their chief 


4 


Witichindus, Geſt. Sax. lib, iii. Gild. 
Hiſt. Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 15. et 


alia. | 


+ Neither Bede nor Gildas make any + 
mention of this prince; and by Henry 


Huntingdon, he is ſaid, with his brother 
Catigern, to have been at the battle of 
Aelford, but under the conduct and com- 


mand of Aurelius Ambroſius; to whom the 


leading of the following engagements alſo 


are attributed. The Saxon Chronicle gives 


the honour to Vortigern himſelf, but Nen- 


nius aſcribes it to Vortimer, as alſo does 


Ethelward, Malmſbury, and the chief of 


our ancient hiſtorians. Hen. Hunt. lib. ii. 


Chron. Sax. Nennii, Hiſt, cap. 45. Ethel- 
ward, lib. i. Malmſbury, lib. i. & Mat. 
Weſt. ſub anno 454. 

t Malmſ. Ethelward, ut ſup. & Mat. 
Weſt. ſub anno 455. Some have written 
that Hengiſt fought three times this year 


with the Britons, and being overcome, he 


retreated to the iſle of Thanet, and the 
Britons recovered Kent; and after that, 
Hengiſt fled into his own country for more 
help. Verſtegan is of opinion, that he 
was not forced, but went voluntarily thi- 
ther for further aſſiſtance. Hen. Hunt. 
lib. i. Verſtegan, 129. TIES 


leaders, 


bur Hl. THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 6, 


leaders, beſides four thouſand of their common men.“ Vortimer, with . D 457. 
his remnant of the army, fled before the Saxons, leaving Kent with a 

all the ſpeed they could, and gat them to London. This laſt unfortu- 

nate blow, ſtruck ſuch a damp into the ſouls of the Britons, that they 

dared not for a long time return into Kent; ſo that Hengiſt was left to 

poſſeſs his ſtate unmgleſted for ſeveral years. Immediately after the ſuc- 

ceſs of this laſt battle, Hengiſt, who hitherto had contented himſelf 

with the name of heretogen, or general, now aſſumed the title of king, and 

began his rule over Kent, the firſt Kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy, 

eight years after his firſt arrival into Britain 


* Ethelward, & alia, ut ſupra. ; + Hen, Hunt. lib. i. 
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ENT, the firſt 0 poſſeſſed by the Saxons, contained all that 

art of the country, which to this day bears its original name. It 

ſtretched from the Eaſtern Ocean to the river Thames, its boundary on 

the north; to the ſouth-weſt, its borders were terminated by the coun- 
ties of Surry and Suſſex.* - 


REAR The AcTs of HENGIST, the e feſt SAXON Nit of — OR) 


A. D. 457- ArrzR Hengiſt had aſſumed the title of king, he bore rule over the 
1 D. 465, Whole diſtrict, without any interruption from the Britons, for the ſpace 

' © of ſeveral years. At this diſtance of time, as well as from the confuſion 
Third battle be in Which the accounts of this extraordinary man are found, it will be im- 
tons and Saxons, Poſſible to trace out the whole of his political proceedings. In this la- 
mentable obſcurity are buried many important facts, which, could they 
happily be recovered, would lead us to make the ſeveral periods com- 
plete, and finally ſettle many intereſting diſputes relative to ſeveral of 
the chief tranſactions. In the ſame unfortunate confuſion are the mat- 
ters concerning the Britons, and their proceedings: as well as in re- 
ſpect to the commanders, under whoſe banners they were led to the bat- 
tle. Two fierce encounters between the Britons and Saxons have been 
recited above, and are attributed, together with two more that follow, 
to the proweſs of Vortimer, by ſome, and thoſe reſpectable authors ; 
whilſt others give Aurelius Ambroſius f the honour of firſt leading the 
Britons to the field againſt their faithleſs foes. However this may be, 
it is certain, that under the command of one, or both, of theſe 
chiefs, the Britons entered Kent again, in the year of our Lord, 46 5,1 
eight years after their laſt e and fought with BE Saxons at a place 


* 


* Vide 8 in Brittan. vol. I. be proved, it would at once clear up the 

+ Gildas Hiſt. cap. 25. Bede, Eceleſ. obſcurity ; but as it cannot from ancient 
Hiſt. lib i, cap. 16. and fee a preceding authority, it muſt remain in its ſtill doubt - 
note, page 66. Some have imagined, that ful ſtate, Vide Hollingſhed's hren. vol. I. 
Vortimer and Aurelius e f _ 7 Chron, Sax. 
but o d perſon ; if this co 


called Wippeds Fleet: this was a ſharp and bloody engagement on both A. D. 465. 


fides, ſo chat the victory was long doubtful; but in the end, Hengiſt 
and his followers prevailing, the Britons were driven from the field. 
The Britons had divided their hoſt into twelve diviſions, at the head of 
every one of which was placed a leader, under the command of the chief 
general; all theſe leaders, as well as a prodigious number of common 
men; were ſlain before they made their retreat.* Yet this victory was 
by no means pleaſing to Hengift and his party; for though they had 
gained the upper hand, yet had they loſt a great number of their beſt 
troops, as alſo one of their chief captains, named Wipped, from whom 
the place where the battle was fought, obtained its name. 


The loſs ſuſtained on either fide was fo ſeverely felt, that for the ſpace A. D. 473. 


of eight years they kept themſelves quiet; the Britons not daring to mo- 
leſt the Saxons, whilſt on the other hand, the Saxons ſeem to have 


Fourth battle 
between theBri- 


been too weak to ſally out upon the Britons: but this interval they tons and Saxons, 


employed in ſending for ſuccour from Germany, and ſtrengthening 
their forces. In the year 473, the war was again begun, and Vortimer, 
at the head of his Britons, invaded Kent, and at a 50 55 near the ſea- 
fide, called Colmore, he met with the Saxons, under the conduct of 
Hengiſt, and his ſon, Æſc, when another ſharp conflict enſued: in the 
beginning, the Saxons had the moſt favourable proſpect of victory, as 
being poſſeſſed of an advantageous poſt ; but during the courſe. of the 
battle, they were, by degrees, drawn from thence, when the Britons 
rallying their forces again, ſet upon them afreſh, and beat them back 
with great ſlaughter, purſuing them to the iſle of Thanet, where they 
fled, and took refuge in their ſhips. | 1 fu.” | 


Soon after this laſt battle, Vortimer departed this life, haftened, as it A. D. 474. 


is thought, by the machinations of Rowena. And no ſooner was his 
death publicly known, than Vortigern, (who, during all theſe dan- 
gerous diſturbances, had hid himfelf cloſely in Wales) ſhewed himſelf 
again to his ſubjects, and either hy force, or crafty perſuaſion, prevailed 
upon them to re- eſtabliſn him in Nis kingdom. In the mean time, Hen- 
gift, hearing that Vortimer was dead, and that Vortigern had again re- 
aſſumed the reins of government, and truſting to the power which he 
had over him, came from Thanet, where he had privately ſtrengthened his 
army, and took poſſeſſion of his former dominions. And becauſehe found 
that he had not ſucceeded fo rapidly as he expected by the force of arms, 
he was determined to try the effect of treachery and deceit : wherefore, 
he ſent ambaſſadors with a ſhew of peace to Vortigern, who made pro- 
_-* Chron, Rofferiſis,” MS. in bib. Cott. that Hengiſt returned to his own country, 
inſig. Nero, d. ii. | and did not come back again to Britain un- 
_ + Ethelward, Hiſt. lib. i. | til the death of Vortimer, 7 
Some have affirmed, that it was now RE 

N miſes 


The treachery 
of the Saxons, 


/ — 
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A. D. 474. miſes of great things, and pleaded hard that a day might be fixed, when 

i they might meet on both ſides as true friends, in order to compoſe the 

* fatal diſturbances which had hitherto prevailed, and eſtabliſh a laſting 

cordiality between them. Theſe fair propoſals deceived not only Vorti- 
gern himſelf, but all his court; ſo that the Saxons obtained their ends, 

and a day was appointed by the Britons, as alſo a place pitched upon 

for the meting, which was the plains of Ambri, near Saliſbury. On the 

day fixed for the final negotiation of this important buſineſs, (Which was 

in the month of May) the Britons and Saxons met together. The for- 

mer relying on the Lach and aſſurance of peace of the latter, came into 

the field unarmed, and proceeded in a friendly manner to begin the con- 

ſultation; the latter alſo received them with chearful countenances, and 

the ſame appearance of good-will. But on a ſudden, in the midſt of the 

bulineſs, Hengiſt aroſe from his ſeat, and gave the watch- word? to his 

companions, who inſtantly drew forth every man a lon pg kpite, which he 

had, concealed under his garment, and ſet upon the. defenceleſs Britons : 

and ſo certain were they in their cruel 549 that three hundred of the 

chief perſonages of the realm were ſlain. Eldol, a brave nobleman, 

(and faid to have been the governor of Cheſter) ſeeing the treachery of 

the Saxons, caught up a large ſtake which accidentally lay in his way, 

: and made ſuch a brave reſiſtance, that after he had killed and wounded ſe- 

| venty of his enemies, he made his eſcape from the reſt. Hengiſt had 

ſtrictly forbid his party to make any attempt upon the life of Vortigern, 

wherefore, in the beginning of the maſſacre, he was ſeized upon and kept 

ſafe ; and for his ranſom, he was obliged to give up to Hengiſt, the coun- 

ties of Eſſex, Suſſex, and Middleſex. I This fatal blow made ſuch an im- 

preſſion upon the ſpirits of the Britons, that, ſuſpecting the dreadful con- 

ſequences which might ariſe from the death of their chief nobles, FRY 

fled again to their ſecret receſſes in the woods and caverns. | 


A. D.- 476. Incenſed at theſe treacherous 1 of the Saxons, and the 15 
1 neſs of their king, who, beſides his ſlug 11 0 5 is accuſed of 
death of Vorti- n inceſt with his own daughter, 1 7 of the Britons, whoſe ſouls 
tern. yet retained ſome ſparks of native glory, roſe up againſt him, and chaced 
1m into Wales; advancing to the kingly dignity, Aurelius Ambroſius, 
a valiant man, and of Roman origin. | Encouraged by the hope which 
they placed in the valour and conduct of this chief, the fugitive Britons 
came from their ſecret places, where they had taken refuge, and with one 
conſent, e the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, flocked around his 
ſtandard, His fir ſtep. as to march 1 into Wales againſt Vene, who 


Wr_”d4 A. 


* This wordwad Nie une 8eaxer, 2 Polyhron lib. v. "0 
that is, draw forth your Seaxes, or dag- Elo 124 7 = 
. 9% „dena, Hiſt. cap. 47 & 48, w. er _ cap. 25. Bede, Ecclef. Hi 2 

| Mat. Weſt. fub anno 461. & Ra- 5 $ 1 1 
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had tetired amongſt the mountains, where he built a ſtrong caſtle, and A. D. 476. 

fortified the entrances in ſuch a manner, as he thought would reſiſt 
the repeated attacks of his enemies. When Aurelius approached the 
caſtle, he girt it round with a cloſe ſiege; and after a ſhort ſpace, by 
caſting brands of fire into it, burnt it to the ground; and Vortiger, with 
all his adherents which were ſhut up with him, periſhed in the flames.“ 


When Aurelius had compleated his expedition in Wales, a new. and A. D. 477. 
unexpected alarm called for his immediate aſſiſtance; for a freſn band of rn. n 
Saxons, tempted by the ſucceſs of their countrymen, had lately failed of the kin; dom 
from Germany, and were landed in Suſſex, where they had overcome the of Suftex. 
Britons, and flain their leader. This dangerous evil called for a preſent 
remedy ; wherefore, with all his forces, he marched directly towards the 
enemy, to put, if poſſible, a final ſtop to their advancement.F But as 
the ſucceſs of his arms, and the proceedings of theſe late- come enemies, 
who now founded the kingdom of Suſſex, will be fully related in the hi- 
ſtory of that kingdom, it 1s thought proper to omit them here, and paſs 
on to the affairs which relate to Kent alone. F 


Aurelius was called back from purſuing the advantages which he had A. D. 488. 
gained in Suſſex, by the rapid progreſs that Hengiſt was making in the 
kingdom ; who had paſſed through the very heart of it, and was got be- 
yond the Humber, ſpoiling the country as he went. Aurelius following 
cloſely at his heels, came up with him at a place called Maſſabel, where 
both armies joined, and a very bloody battle enſued, which ended in 
the total overthrow of the Saxons. T After this, Aurelius fought. ano- 
ther battle with the ſame ſucceſs, againſt Hengiſt and his party, upon 
the banks of the river Dune. Tired out with theſe unfortunate chances, 
Hengiſt returned into Kent, where, remaining peaceable for a time, he 
departed this life in the year of our Lord, 488.8 5 | 

Hengiſt had three children, two ſons and one daughter. The eldeſt was be children of 
Hatwaker, who is reported to have been duke of the Saxons in Germany, © 

and left in that ſtation, to govern them in the abſence of his father; from 
whom the noble family of the dukes of Saxony is ſaid to have taken its 
origin. Eſc was his ſecond fon, who accompanied him into Britain, 
and was his conſtant companion in his wars; and after his death, ſuc- 


The death of 
Hengift, 


* Gud. Hiſt. cap. 25. & Bede, Eccleſ. 
Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 16. Some ſay, that it was 
burnt by lightning from Heaven. 

+ Matthew of Weſt, _ 

r It may not be improper here to take 
notice of the various opinions amongſt the 
ancient authors, concerning the death of 
Hengiſt; for Matthew of Weſtminſter, the 


author of the Chron. Roſſenſis, and others, 


affirm, that he was taken either at, or ſoon 
after, this battle, by Eldol, earl of Che- 


ſter, and conveyed to Conneſbury, and 


there beheaded at the command of Aurelius: 
but by what we may judge from Gildas, 


Bede, Ethelward, &c. as well as from the 


poſitive affirmations of Marinus, Floren- 


tius, the monk of Worceſter, and other au- 


thentic writers, it appears more likely, 
that he died honourably at home. 
$ Sax. Chron. ſub anno 488, 
Petrus Albinus, in Geneal, Hiſt. &c. 
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A. D. 488. ceeded' him in the kingdom of Kent. His laſt child was a daughter, 
Wy named Rowena, greatly eſteemed for her beauty; ſhe was, as has been 
before obſerved, matried to Vortigern, king of the Britons, by whom 

he had one daughter, who, as ſhe grew to woman's eſtate; increaſed in 

beauty and perſonal perſections; her charms ſo ſtrangely bewitched her 

luſtful father, that contrary both to the laws of God and nature, he took 

her to his bed; from this horrid inceſt ſprang a ſon, who was named Fau- 
ſtus;“ in diſpoſition directly oppoſite to that of his wicked parents, for 

as he grew up, he devoted his life to virtue and religion. 


1 ESC, the ſecond Kine of Kent, (6 


A. D. 489. Ar the death of Hengift, fc, his ſon, appears, with his army, to 
Ihe bestes have taken rugs in the city of York, where Aurelius Ambroſius pur- 
reign of Ele. fued him, and planted a clote fiege before the walls. Fortune favouring 

| the attempts of the Britons, ic was expelled from thence, and ff 
into Kent, where he was joyfully received by his countrymen, and pro- 
claimed king, in the room of his deceaſed father. From the timie of 
his election, to his death, there is but little recorded of this prince; 
perhaps, owing to the profound peace in which he held his government: 
for as he was lefs ambitious of the uncertain glory of war than his father, 
he contented himſelf with ſecuring thoſe dominions which he already 
t rather than running the doubtful chance of enlar ing his 
oundaries, and extending his rule.F And if he forbore to afläulk the 
Britons, they were to the full as backward in giving him occaſion: for 
Ambrofius, and his fucceſſor, Arthur, had their whole time taken up in 
endeavouring to ſuppreſs the riſing danger in other parts of the king- 
dom; for, beſides thoſe Saxons who had taken poſſeſſion of Suffex, (as 
has been before obferved) a freſh party of them arrived on the weſtern. 
coaſts of Britain, and had made their footing fure, | 


* 


A. D. 495. Theſe laſt- mentioned Saxons came under the conduct of Cerdic, and 
2 his ſon, Kenric, in the year of our Lord, 495 ; and this ſame year they 
e Wege be. began the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. But to return to the affairs of 
gun, Kent.---Although the rule of Aſc was ſo mild and equitable, he failed 
not to gain the favour of his warlike and turbulent ſubjects ; for,. in ho- 
nour of him; the Saxon kings of Kent, who ſucceeded him, were called 
Aſcings for a conſiderable time after. | He reigned twenty-four years. 


in peace, when he died, and left his kingdom to his ſon.““ 
1 wa OC TA, tbe third KINO of Krenz. e i 
A. D. 513. . OcTa ſucceeded his father, Æſc, in tle kingdom of Kent; and, like 


Ota repairs him, he ſeems: to have governed the dominion in peace. He repaired 
ong caſtle, 5 | 25 | n 


* Nennii, Hiſt. cap. 52. & Polychron. 8 Chron. Sax. 1 4885 
lib. v. 7 Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
+ Nen. Hiſt. cap. 62. | 1 Chron, Sax. 8 | a 1 ge 
Fd Will. Malmſ. lib. i. : * 
5 | 5 „ 


* f * . . . * ” - 
5 1 ; * I : * * , 
_ 2" * * * . 4 - 4 * * * + \ pq . k i 
Parr, EHE KINO pon OP KENT) 53 
. 8 * ; * : 


and fortified the caſtle of Tong, and p aced therein a ſtrong garriſon of A. D. 513. 
men; to guard the adjacent country.“ This caſtle, which ſtood but a 
little diſtance from Sittenbourn, (where the earth- works are yet to be 
ſeen) was built by Hengiſt, his grandfather ; and here, it appears, that 
Vortigern firſt ſaw the beautiful Rowena, being invited by her father to 
a banquet. %%% 0 7 

r r ß EPI = rp 8 en {ins SS, 
of this king, Erchwine, a noble Saxon chief, with a A. D. 527. 
large party of ſoldiers, came from Germany, purſuing the fortunes of _ e 
their countrymen who had ſettled in Britain, and landing in the eaſtern Eaſt Saxons be- 

parts of the iſland, began the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons:F Vet Erch- un 
wine bore not his rule as over an independent ſtate, but as feodary to 
½%½ù½½d ᷑¶ J ̃ ᷣ / . als POINT 

After that Octa had reigned peaceably two and twenty years, he died 
in the year 535, and left the kingdom to his ſon, Hermenric. 
ani onde 300 )))) OITSNGT 475. £5344 
HERMENRIC, the fourth Kine of Kent. . „ 
HxxENRI G ſucceeding to the kingdom, held it the ſpace of twenty- A. D. 535. 
five years in peace, when he died, and left the crown to Ethelbert, his A ; 
ſon, 9 He had alſo one daughter, whoſe name was Rikell ; ſhe was mar- in peace. 
ried, (in her father's life-time): to Sledda, the ſecond king of the Eaſt 


f 7 * 
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In this king's reign, Ida came into Northumberland with a powerful A. D. 547 
reinforcement, and taking upon him the title of king, began his reign 


7 f 3 Gtr . Northumber- 
58 : 4 2 4 & 2 f = | : 4 | 1 ; | 
FEE ITHELBERT, dhe f Kine of Kent. _|_ 
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land begun. 


ErnREILBERT was very young when he ſucceeded his father Hermenric A. D. 560. 
in the kingdom of Kent. The ſurrounding Saxon ſtates, taking the ad- p,,.,...., 

vantage of his youth, ſet upon his territories, ſeeking to add them to youth and trou- 
their own. But yet, with the aſſiſtance of his friends and noblemen, he 4 te Dong 
weathered through: the boiſterous ſtorm, and held his dominions with dom. 
great Non‚ẽůã♀nm s nom wit rde, Ago fl %% 


7 


The firſt battle which he fought, and the firſt that was fought between A. D. 568, 
the Saxons themſelves, was againſt thoſe of Weſſex, under the command 


» 4 . . 8 0 $ ; * : Eth Ib - 
of Ceauline, their king, and his valiant ſon, Cuth. Ethelbert had paſſed "SS by the W. 


the bounds of his own kingdom to meet the foe, and was.come to a place Sn. 
called Wibbandune, here the enemy were prepared for the engagement, 


* Scala Chronica, lib. . $ Polychron. lib. v. | 
+ See Lambardes Peramb, of Kent, page || Malmi. lib. i. cap. 3. 
245, M44 ** Tbid, lib, i. cap. 1. 
Henry Hunt, lib. ii. e 
Vol. I. 8. | which 
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A. D. 368. which proved à deſperate and bloody one: the end was unfoxtunate to 
Ethelbert; for his whole army was defeated, and twe of his chief com- 
mlanders; Oſlae and Cnebban, were ſlain in the field; ſo that he was 
glad to ſave himſelf, and the remnant; of his ſoldiers, by flying precipi- 

tately back again into Kent.“ But notwithſtanding this heavy misfor- 

tune, he neglected not to defend the borders of his realm, and when he 
had gained more experience in war, and had advanced in years, he pre- 
»-> ''  vailedagainſt all the Saxon ſtates round about him, on this ſide of the 
Humber, reigning with greater glory than any one of his predeceſſors, 


A. D. 555. Ar this time began the ſixth kingdom of the heptarchy; for Uffa, 2 

. valiant man, coming from Germany, entered the eaſtern parts of Britain, 

N which he ſubdued; and aſſuming to himſelf the title of king, called his 
ro iyes hors bot £990) tet} amp A 


degun. dominions the Eaſt Angles. 


14 ns 


— K 


. | 6 = L 2 5 r * K 7 1121 Bit * 2 5 89 745 .. 
A. D. 585. Now begun the ſeventh, and laſt, kingdom of the Saxons, called 
The kingdom of Mercia; which was the largeſt in circuit, and contained more counties 
Mercia begun, than any of the reſt, Its firſt king was Crida, a brave and valiant chief, 
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— Bux ro return to. the affairs of Kent, | 
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r his throne in peace al rranquifiey, hls next ep 
aa a. —_ contract an alliance with Chilperic, the King of France ; and he 
ries Berta, Married his daughter, whoſe name was Berta, a Chriſtian lady. By this. 
hon le to the means It pleaſec God, of his mercy, to lay the firſt foundation of the 
king of France. Fr | * . . n 

Chriſtian religion, which ſo ſoon after began to flouriſh in the land: for 
dne of the ſpecial articles of the agreement between her father and her 
©"! huſband, was, that ſhe ſhould be permitted to uſe the laws and rites of 
| her church. What by her perſuaſion, and the counſels of Letardus, a 
Chriſtian biſhop, who accompanied her from France, the king's mind 
dias turning towards the true faith; which was the reaſon that he ſo readily 
granted Auguſtine the permiſſion of preaching to the people, and was 

e ene eden 


A 
7 y 


A. D. 616. King Ethelbert, after he had gloriouſſy reigned over the Kentiſh: 
The death of Saxons the ſpace of fifty-fix years, exchanged his mortal crown for one 
king Ethelbert. More deſirable, the 24th of February, in the year of our Lord, 616, and 
Fe was buried in a church which himſelf had founded, dedicated to St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, near Canterbury, by the fide of Berta, his queen, who 
died me time before Hm.; a gn 7 $1399 90 ed 3 1: 
* The ſeiond whyee After the death of his firſt wife, Berta, he was again married, but the 
bers, e Eiben name of his ſecond confort,' who out-lived him, is buried in oblivion. 
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* Chron. Saxon. x 1 l $ Bede, lib. i. eap. 75 n N 5 
+ Will. Malmſ. lib. i. cap. j. Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt. lib, ii. cap. 5. by 
Hen. Hunt, Hb. 11. | EET 34 
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| Happy For her; if her wicked marriage with her: ſon-in-law, Edbald, A. P. 616. | 

after the death of Ethelbert, her firſt huſband, had alſo been forgot.“ 
Ethelbert had two children by Berta; his firſt wife 5 a ſon, natied Ed- The iflae of 
bald, who ſucceeded him in his kingdom; and a daughter, called Ethel- _ . 
burga, ſirnamed Tace, a lady of lingular beauty and piety, who was 
afterwards married, in the reign of her brother Edbald, to Edwine, Kin ng 
on e vom ſhe converted to che Chriſtian faith. 168 ; 

0 3] ie N 
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ge. we age ſeen the riſe of ſeven diſtin kingdoms of the —.— Names of the 
who diyided the greateſt part of South-Britain amongſt them. The ges $50" 
names of theſe ſeven N were, Kent; Suſſex, orthe South Sans 
Weſſex, or the Welt; Saxons; Eaſtſex, or rhe Eaft Saxons ; . Northum- 
Ae the Eaſt Angl 35 and Mercia; all of which will be treated. ot 
iſtinctly ; to every kingdom its own particular . 
Another obſervation may be neceſſary to be made, that, though 9 Ger- 
whole of thoſe numerous ſupplies which came from Germany, .are con- 9: oy onde 
ſtantly called by the. general name of Saxons ; yet they were compoſed of 
ree different nations: the 7 the Saxons, and the Jutes. The 
utes took poſſeſſion of Kent, the. iſle of Wight, and ſome imall part of 
eſſex; the Saxons inhabited Eaſtſex, Suſe, and Weſſex; the Angles 
ſettled themſelves in the kingdoms of the Eaſt Angles, of Mercia, and 
Northumberland. Alſo, the reader is wiſhed to take notice, that Nor- 
thumberland was ſometimes divided into two ſeparate dominions, Deira 
and Bernicia, making then, in fact, eight kingdoms. Thus Matthew, 
the monk of Weſtminſter, in the year of our Lord, 586, reckons up 
eight. Saxon kings, all of them cotemporary; as Ethelbert, in Kent s 
Ciffa, 1 1n Suſſex ; K in Weſſex; Crida, in Mercia; Ercwine, in 
Eſſex; IItillus, i in the Eaſt Angles J Ella, in Deira ; and Ethelfred, in 
Bernicia d y | 
Notwichſtanding Rs we g 6; ſeen) the Saxons had ſet up ſeven inde- One One kiagiom. 
pendent ſtates, each of them having, within itſelf a ſovereign command ; ; N * 
yet one of them always ſeems to have been ſupreme above the reſt, if 
not in abſolute. power, at leaſt in glory and honour; and to the king, 
of whatever ſtate had, the ſuperiority,. was given the title of King of 
e the Engliſh men.] This ſupremacy. did not ſucceed from the father 
to the ſon, or always continue in the ſame kingdom, without reverſe- 


FAYE, but always that ng hg had the Sera PAHs n. Sined the 
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4 ent * 
4 „ ect Hit. üb 5 cap. TY & . * chat wer body was eee 
110 be: ib, i. cap. i. * removed by Lanfranc, to his church of 
F Ibid; lib. ii. cap. 9. Hefe I may re. St. George, at Canterbury. Caſſ. in Vit. 
mark, that Capgrave, the legend writer, K 
gives Ethelbert another e whoſe + f Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt. Malmſ. Sc. &c. 
name he calls Edburga, and ſays, ſhe was 5 Mat. Weſt. ſub anno $0.:-y16 7 2 
a nun in the monaſtery. of Minſter, in the | l Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. F. 
1 of Thanet, * ſhe died, and was | 
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A D. 616. greateſt ſucceſs i in War, was the heir to this honorary title: ſo that one 
| particular nation alone did not obtrude upon We de ee but all of 
7... ., "then, at times, had their ſhare of the glory? 50 | 
| The poſſefons At the eſtabliſhment of the heptarchy, the Sandia had by. en 
of the Briton ꝙyer- run the greateſt and beſt part of Britain; but yet the natives poſ- 
- ſeſſed a large tract of land on the weſt, extending from Land's End to 
the firth of Clyde ; the inhabitants were all of one religion, and uſed the 
ſame language, being in all reſpects hut one and the ſame people; yet 
they were not univerſally governed by one prince, for the land was di- 
vided into four conſiderable ſtates, or principalities, as Cornwall, South 
Wales, North Wales, and Cumberland; each of theſe diſtricts had its 
dyn prince, who was the perſon of chief authority amongſt them, and 
head over the ſeparate clans; as the head of each clan was a ſort of ſove-, 
reign over thoſe who were under him: and 1 It was theſe, princes, who, "a 
their diſpoſition led them to war, from time to time made inroads into 
the heptarchy, and fought frequently againſt the Saxons, with great 
variety of ſucceſs. Of theſe-princes we have ſcarce any fatisfactory re- 
cords; for, though ſeveral authors have ſet themſelves down ſeriouſly, 
to make out a complete ſeries of them, in a regular ſucceſſion, yet their 
accounts (after all the pains they have taken) are fo very. ſuſpicious and 
uncertain, that they cannot afford the leaſt ſatisfaction to a reader, who. 
wiſhes to ſee nothing but truth in the hiſtory pe his I ied 0b 1 hus 
much we may be aſſured of, that when theſe kings were not employed 
in foreign wars againſt their general enemy, they were either AN 
| their own communities with civil broils, or making 100 into whe 
bordering territories of their neighbours; ſo that the miſerable inhabi- 
tants felt little of the comforts of peace and tranquility or, if they did, 
it was ſo tranſitory, that it may be faid on to make them more wretch- 
ed, by giving them a taſte of A ens which they were not deftined to 
enj O . 
The character e of theſe Grants are 3 by Gildas, the Britiſh hiſtorian, 
Ln benim as living in his own time, and cotemporary with each other. The firſt 
of theſe was Conſtantine, whom the author grievouſly accuſes of per- 
jury, adultery, and other horrid crimes; ſumming 5 the whole, with 
his cruel murder of two royal youths, catber \ with their governors, 
even before the holy altar. Theſe unfortunate young men are ſaid to 
have been ſons of Mordred, the former king of that diſtrict, over which 
Conſtantine now uſurped the ſovereignty; and therefore, he ſeems, by 
their deaths, to have made his way to the throne. 1 The ſecond was 
; Aurelius Conanus, not in the leaſt better than the former; him the au- 
| thor accuſes as a murderer of his neareſt relations; as laſcivious and adul- 


Ws 3.48 4 hater of peace, And, a follower of injuſtice, declaring bis 
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At. the end of heptarchy, e ebb the fuceefipw of this honouradle title.” - 
liſt is given of the Engliſh monarchs, in + Gildas, in his epiſtle, 


which, at one fight, the reader may fee +. "I rat erer gierte anno 843. int 3 4 
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thirſt for civil wars, and greedineſz for ſpölls, unjuſtiy taken from their A. D. 616. 
poſſeſſors. The third was Vortiporus, a wicked; guiletul, and deceitful 
man; who, ay. 1 was the ſon of à good king was himſelf a de- 
teſtable tyrant; like the former, he murdered luis relations, and caſt his 
wife from his bed, cauſing her to be lain, that he might with the 
more freedom enjoy his luſtful paſſions. The fourth was Cune- 
glaſs, a contemmer of religion, an lſoppreſſor of the clergy; one who 
offended God with his grievous! ſms and watred againſt man with 
his ſword ; he was proud of his own wiſddom and laced all his truſt in 
riches, and worldly pomp ; he alſo forſoobꝰ his wife, to fol.] his own. 
inordinate deſires. The laſt was Malgo Cunus,. whom our author calls 
the dragon of the iſles; and alſo that he Was, in arms and :dommion, 
ſtronger and greater than. any other Britiſh potentate: Beſides his com- 
cid of horrid and unnatural crimes; he id accuſed of ſlaying his uncle, 
who was then king, to pave: his own way to the throne. After this, he 
ut away: his firſt wife, and took.the conſurt of his brothers ſon (whilſt 
| + was yet living) to his bed; but when he had committed this open 
adultery for a ſnhort ſpace, he cauſed Both chis-unfortunate woman, and 
: her. guiltlefs huſband, to be put ito death! Sucht ate the characters of 
theſe. fiys tyrants, ho floũiriſhed in the days in whick Gildas lived. Nor 
has that mournful author in the leaft:favoured the Britons:themſelves, 
but repreſents them as a beſotted with vice, and obſtinately blind 
to their o /n good. Aug this author, in the overflowing of 120 zeal, 
may have ſomewhat exaggerated the accuſations; nating. authority: is by 
no means ta be doubted. , Moe names of Britiſſi Princes might eaſily 
be made out, and a lo detail of their acts ande base the 
their hiſtory is Sie e there needs no excuſe for dropping the | 
whole, and purſuing what:appearsts\be' more certain and authentic. The actions of 
The Scots and Picts retired to their own $0008 and from the deci- — 
five battle of Stamford, in the year of our t 2.459, to the middle of 
the fixrh 95 5 A Have! no true Accou ts of their proceedings; not ſo 
much owing, 15 to their own iu inac iv e as fot 105 want of authors adi e ot. 
to record t tit feems likely, that t t £l (if they made any) 
were 1 5 1 ie Ma Their own territories: fo 725 che g5 ſtruek any blow 
'of confequehice'! in the neighbouring Mo 0 of the axons, the hiſto- 
rians of the early ages would not have paſſed over them i in fi lence, Fi 
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ArTzs the death of Ethelbert, ſo juſtly famous in the Engliſh Ms | D. 6x6. 


as well for his valour, as his piety and virtue, his ſon Edbald ſucceeded rabaa apotates 
in the kugddm of Kent. e his father $ life-time, he had been fi 8 
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A. D. 616:careflly;i nſtructed in the Chr ian faith, and ſeemed to profeſs the finds) 
with great ſteadineſs ; böt no-fooner was he ſet upon the throne, than, 
chrowing off the maſk:of religious purity, he diſcovered a mind depraved 

and vicious. He married the widow of his deceaſed father, and proceeded; 

to live in ſuch. a difiblute manner, that his ſubjects ſoon threw off all-re« 

ſtraint, and returned apuce to their former idolatry. But being afflicted 

with a grievous diſtempen in diis mind, tlie tings, perhaps, of a wounded 
conſcience, he was at laſt, through the perſuaſion of Laurence, archo 

biſhop of Canterbury, 're>converted to 158 nee faith ; in Je ne 
ee en the end of his life Reihe bas Sion 

A. D. 617. L E his enen to 10 ion, 55 firſt Sie Gs died? or 7 85 eb 
bald marries a ®WAY 3 for he married a ſecond,” named Emme, the daughter o Theo- 
ſecond wife. Jobert, king of Lotragne,: by whom he had ſeveral children! Edbald 
reigned in peace twenty-four ycars, and died in the year of our Lord 

Oh and Was buried. in b of St. Pete and St. Faul, bythe ſide 


of his mthebptiioneo bed od ogy aut bed 210. 03 (ph ff 1907 20v- 26 
The iſſue of El- By Emme; his ſecond Wife; Waadt doo fork, mul bnt daughter. - Er- 
28 menred, his eldeſt ſun, died before him. Ermented married Oftavey 


by whom he had[twoiſahs, Exhelred nnd Ethelbetry who were afterwards 
murdered at :theictimmmnad:ot Egbert, theiricoufingermanst and four 
daughters, Dompnena, who matried a Mercian Prince Ermingburga, 
Erinburga, and Ermengytha, who were nuns I  Edbald's * {on 
was named Ercombert, who fucceeded him in the kin His 
daughter's name was iEnfwitho; ſhe died a virgin, at Fulke (hy 2 reli 
gZious houſt Ke ef 2g kid 0 815 aol bis 15 kr 90 
23 gniqgenh 10k Sers On Od ran Hande ite init 17567 


egg 2D. ach en een nene ſesentb Kine of Kan: 8 ION 


4 D. 6481. tegen , the Schi ß of Eabald. fieceeded him. in 1 1 
Kent, This ptince was 'a very religious man, and the. firſt 

wife, and ids. d « hre ed the bmp the fol, Ning his Weesen of his ci +: 
wo or 10 fee ee 155 ö we fin e 8 

urga, the daughter of Ane 4 8 c Eaſt An 1 bx-whom. he 

Rad tons fons. 1555 two daug hrers, a "His 10 Were 1. rt and Lothair, 

both of chem rel ed in Kent f ter Hün. is firſt daughter was Ermen- 

hild, who marrie ed Wulkere, 1106 of Mercia. His one daughter was 
Ercongoda, a profeſſed nun in the monaſtery of t. Bridget's, in France, 

where ſhe died, and was buried in the church of St. Stephen.“ Ercom- 


bert reigned twenty-f In years, ;and 3X1 Nie ee as eldeſt ſon, Eg- 


bert, ſucceeded him. Ri, 
0 ( * et 271 18 Aike Sta 2ttortit ef Ahn 2 204 a7 533 30 15 52 4. K. Eee 


erb Ede DM ee lib. ii, 0 & alia. f Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt, ub. iii. eap. 9. 2 
#1147 : 1 Bede; ut ſup. . Ak e u t In Bede, in loc. cit. & mti. 
this J £5 Chron. Johan. Brompton. 
§ Vita S. Werburgz, MS. in the Cott. t Chron, Saxon. ſub annp 664. 


Lib. marked . A. 8. ; 
4 ECBERT. 
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no boner alt ſeendde d the thro! of 1 than be caſt A. D. 664. 
don Echared ot 2 1 7 r the two ſons of his uncle 6 
8 EY oh crown, of right, en they his two couſins, 
had e ene in the reign of Ecom wert, becauſe of their 830 Age, 
and ert, ſuſ ectin nat. rowing: to man's eſtate, they 
3 welch | 555 oo in, and net 0278 ro 8 8 LOG "AY 
the enen himſe long. by their death. This, r 
cheme 1 85 not long formed of it was put in execution, for $6 
ired a treacherous. villain, named. Thurno, who, in expectation of a 
great reward, perpetrated the murder; and that the infamous act might 
de kept ſecret, their bodies » 50 throwrn into 3 river; but being in a 
few; days caſt aſhore, upon che bank-lide; they were found by the inhabi- 
_ rants, to hom t ey. N 3 were buried hy them with great 
aber and over their tomb they erected a {mall chapel.“ Their bones 
were afterwards removed, and re- puried in the abbey of Ramſey, in 


Hampſhire, and by the. | OUntry, Neef they ee as mar- 


tyrs. Tg 
him on to the com- — 0 . A 


Had not the jealous diſpoſiti 
miſſion of gry er, e Fi ve 5 be beta 2 the. character 
his conduct was pru- 


of a juſt and equal e foreevery 
dent and honourable.; The peace, e had 4 75 lo! endured, was not 


broke through in his thort reign, which was Only. eight Years. He died 
in the month of uly, in the YEAT iow U Lord 6 © be" 3oÞ 03 erat 1a 

Egbert had iſſue, two ſons, E Wigtred, who, after; the dea | His ie 
of gon c Lothair, ſucceeded. to the al , of Kent. mi tog 


— 18 Hache 45 6 ale ©: £14 0h: 132 
eme " LOTBAIR, the wh Kiva, n 


a pen the death of his brother; obtained che eee of A. D. 673. 
Kent, and excluded his two nephews from any ſhare of the * 
nity; but Edrie, the eldeſt of the two, being a an og add lt 10 
poſition, oom afferted his natural right, by raiſing ſeditions, and peſter- 22855 

ing the ſtate with continual mutinies, and civil difcords: ſo that his un- 

cle enjoyed but little pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the honour which he 

had ſeized upon. & However, after repeated ftruggles, he at laſt fo far 7 7 85 
Fog amor that Edric- left the kingdom quiet, for a dae 95 took 5 1 4 


ae cee ee, Fo ood: ods bt d de 
No ſooner was the kingdom freed 728 * eee 1 5 another A D. 67 6. 


Ethelred, 115 


preſently enſued. ; for Ethelred, king of Mercia, Ware on by his un- of Mercia, makes 


war upon Kent. 


Will. Malmſ. lib, 1. WMA f k Bede, Kee, Hiſt, kin 6. Abe. 
* e 3 8800 8 Wil. Malmſ. lib. i. MI Yet”: 


5191170 bounded 


| A. D. 676. banded A. ie 40 en e he aha of * at the head of 4 
_ a large army, and, like W dreadful inundation, irreſiſtible 1 in its courſe, 
... ,, , he waſfed and deſtroyed the country wherever he came, plunderin "nl 
inhabitants, Burnin their houſes, ruining the churches; ſpoiling A; 
bbpl all their ornaments, and totally overthrowing all the monaſterſes an 
e TO houſes which ſtood within t the limits of his march. » 4H 
$1965 30 SUSE een e Rat art tt. £4 1930 Fo 
A. D. 677. Ehrich Wirk ſpoils, acid ple 9 55 > in the detröction (flick m 
mille; this Hallein band pu their p rect to Rochelter; ch th ty 
2 de. foon felt the fury of their un governed Tage, for ſparing nothing, Ry 
ever ſacred; with fire and ſword they drove the unhappy « citizens fro 
theit houſes, robbed” them of all their wealth, and then deſtroyed t 
whole place; leaving the'ſmoaking ruins, à horrid trophy of their k ar- 
barous conqueſt, they returned back to Mercia of their own accord. 
So ſtrong was their power, and fo weak the reſiſtance they had met with, 
chat they had unmoleſtedly directed their courſe wherever their own de- 
fires had led them; for, during the whole of this dangerous invafion, 
; Lothair: the ſovereign of Kent, had kept himſelf at a e, not date. 
ing to take the field againſt' theſe deſtrutive foes. L 


1. 2 wm 
A. D. 684. "After ce dep dfture of th dergl. Kent once Ugaintnjoyedathbre 
tranquility,” y er level But ſhort ;*for riow the deſtine time "approached 


Lobi apace, in which her former Mp, ſhowld'decline, and that independent 
power which hitherto ſhe had aſſerted, be ſu ppreſled, 'Edric, the ne- 
phew of Lothair, who had taken refuge ADE the South Saxons, 

_ perſyaded them to eſpou ſpouſe hi J 21 e. id aff 11 01 in mounting the 

Fiddle of Kent; and he ſo fat pr Foam pon them; chat they raiſed a 
powerful army; ax the Head of whiet he No Kent. When” Lothair 

received information of his nephew's approach, and of the warlike prepa- 

rations which were'rnade"againſt him, he quickly gathered his forces 

together, and ſet forward to meet him. Several ſharp, engagements. en- 
| ſued between the two,armies, in the, laſt of which he was ſnot through - 

be nas" Wl a dart, and. died L ſhortly after under the; ſurgeon's. hands, 

tze Sth fs 'cbruary, in the year of un Lord, 6855 Alter he had reigned 
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A. D. 685. T ird his ambition t ws removed; by the aſtiſtance of W dienen 
Edric aſcended the throne of Kent; Vit: yet he could not fo cuil gan 

W * the love and affection of his ſubjects: : for regarding him as an 5 er, 

nn, they deſp ifed his rule, and were continualhy Rarraſſing him with civil 15 


' cords; 0 that when: he had with the greateſt diffculty wearhered out a 


* Bede, Ecclef, Hil, Ub. 5x Im cap, 12 & + Malmf. lib. i; Mat. Weſt. lub anne 
Chron, Saxon. 6586. & Chron; Johan; Brompton. 


boiſterous 
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baiſtetous. reign of two years,“ the people roſe in all quarters, and in A. D. 685. 
andeayouring to ſtop theſe dangerous commotions, he Was flain. f 
| EN T. E RR E GNU M. 

Arrk the death of Edric, the kingdom of Kent was rent and torn A. D. 687. 
hy Parties; and civil diſſentions, ſo that it became a prey to deſigning o. dall, king 
tyrants and uſurpers; yet none of them aſſumed the title of king, but of Wegen, makes 
domineered ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes in another; being ent. 
raiſed up, or put down, according to the capricious humour of the | 
people. This univerſal difhuietude prevailing amongſt the Kentiſh. 
men, moved the aſpiring Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt. Saxons, to 
make war upon them, as imagining a fair opportunity was now of- 
fered. of | adding thoſe dominions. 1 to his "OWNn.. Wherefor S aſſiſted by 
' bis brother Mollo, he entered the borders of Kent with a great army, 
and laid the country waſte wherever he came. This alarming danger 
called for a general oppoſition; ſo that forgetting their civil diſcords, 
the Kentiſh Saxons ran to arms, and uniting their forces together, made 
head againſt their common foe. After ſeveral encounters, fortune pre- 
vailed againſt Ceadwalla, ſo that he was driven back, and the Kentiſh: 
forces purſued him to the confines. of their ſtate. In this purſuit, they 
overtook his brother Mollo, who, with twelve of his companions, had 
taken refuge in a ſmall fort, to avoid their fury; and becauſe he would 
not ſurrender himſelf up, they ſet fire to the fort, and he, with all his 
companions, periſhed in the flames. T Ceadwalla no ſooner heard of 
the unfortunate end of his brother, but vowing revenge, and breathing 
cruel defiance, he reinforced his army, and entered Kent the ſecond time, 
where, with fire and ſword, he. deſtroyed great part of the country. At 
laſt, pricked with remorſe of conſcience for the dreadful ſlaughter he had 
occaſioned, he returned back to Weſſex, and ſhortly after went to Rome, 
where he died. Kent, thus delivered from the danger of the foreign foe, 
was not, however, freed from her own internal enemies; for no ſooner 
was the apprehenſion of ruin, from the arms of the Weſt Saxons, ſub- 
ſided, hut the inhabitants returned again to their former diſcords, divid- 
ing their united force, and purſuing quarrels, without ceaſing, amongſt 
themſelves. 05 . 15 | h 3 


2 


About this time there were two petty tyrants, Wycherd and Webhard, A. D. 692. 
"who taking the advantage of the capricious humours of the people, aſ- n 
ſumed the rule in Kent, where they for a time ſupported their dignity: * 
but ſoon after, either dying, or being diſliked by their ſubjects, they were 
Put from their authority, to make room for Wihtred, brother to Edric, 


Bede, Brompton, and others, ſay, he +: Malmſ. lib. i. 


reigned a year and a half only. Bede, lib. f Will. Mala, lb. i. Mat. Weſt, ſub 


iv. cap. 26. Chron, Johan, Brompt. &c. . 
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Edbert, a virtu- ment 3 yo 


Ous king. 


HISTORY OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
A D. 692. the lawful heir to the crown.“ 


Part II. 


As theſe two men were not of royal 


blood, and only held their rule by uſurpation, wu are not reckoned 1 in 


1 * 


WIHTRED, the eleventh Kine of Kenr. IL ee 


A D. 7 Wrzn Wihtred aſcended the throne, freſh dangers alarmed the ſtate ; 


for Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, (who fucceeded Ceadwalla) thinking 
the revenge which his predeceſſor had taken upon the Kentiſh men, for 


the death of Mollo, was not 


equal to the offence, prepared a great 


army, intending himſelf to enter Kent, and ſubjugate it to his rule. 
Wihtred terrified at theſe proceedings of Ina, and finding himſelf in no 
condition of reſiſtance, ſent ambaſſadors to him, to know what his de- 


mands were, and to make fair proffers of peace. 
of thoſe men who had been principally concerned in the de- 


delivery 


Ina inſiſted upon the 


ſtruction of Mollo, and alſo that Wihtred ſhould pay him a large ſum 


demands, and therefore, thirty 


of money. The king of Kent was forced to comply with theſe grating 
of the faction who had ſlain Mollo, were 


ſent to Ina 3 and alſo the whole of that ſam which he had demanded. 
The conditions of Ina being fairly complied with, he withdrew his 
army from the borders of Kent, and left Wihtred to enjoy his crown in 


peace and tranquility. So juſt and 
worthy king, that at his death he left the record of a virtuous name behind 


ual was the government of this 


him. He died, lamented by his ſubjects, in the year of our Lord, 725, 
after a reign of thirty-one years, & and left behind him three ſons, Ed- 


the kingdom. 


bert, Ethelbert, and HU all of whom foccefiively ſucceeded him 1 in 


_EDBERT, be twelfth Kixs of KEN r. 
Epzenr; the eldeſt ſon of Wihtred, ſucceeded him in the. govern- 


* Thus Henry of Huntingdon, "FROG 
Brompton, and others, expreſly affirm, 


«© Eotempore erant duo Reges in Cent. 
* non tam ſtirpem regiam quam ſecun- 


„% dum invaſionem. Scilicet, Nithred & 
% Webhard.” Theſe are the very words 


of Huntingdon, with which Brompton alſo 
exactly agrees; and both of them after- 
wards ſpeak of Wihtred as the Tight heir 
'of the crown, ſucceeding theſe tyrants, 
only Brompton calls the firſt Wycherd. Bede 


ſeems to join Webhard with Vihtred, if he 


does not mean Wycherd ; for he tells us, 
that A. D. 692, Regnantibus i in Cantia, 


„ Victredo & Suebhardo.“ Matthew of 


Weſtminſter calls the latter Siward, and 


ſays, he was brother to Wihtred, and 


ruled with him. The Saxon Chronicle, 


7 


We have no record left of the civil and military acts of 


Will. Malmfbury, ang the ent. 
con, take nd notice of either Wycherd, or 


his colleague, Webhard, but mention 


Wihtred, as reigning alone. Hen. Hunt. 
lib. iv. Chron. Johan. de Brompton, Bede, 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 9. Flores Hiſtoria- 
rum, ſub. anno 692. Chron. Saxon. ſub 
anno 6g4. Will. Malmſ. lib, i. Tolychr. 


lib. v. 


7 Chron, Saxon. ſub anno 694. 

4 This ſum, ſays Mal mſbury, was thir- 
ty thouſand marks of gold: Triginta 
« millibus auri marcis.” Malmſ. de geſt. 
reg. Anglorum, lib i. c 1 | 

$ Chron. Sax, Malm and others, make 
his reign to have been thirty-three years. 
John . ſays bed | 


$I this 
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chis prince; but it appears, that he was greatly beloved by his ſubjects, A. D. 725. 
becauſe, like his father, he had moderated his actions by the ſtricteſt ju- 
ſtice. He does not ſeem to have had any iſſue. After a quiet reign 
of twenty-three years, he ſurrendered up his ſoul to God, and the king- 
dom to his brother Ethelbert.®  —_ 8 | 

ETHELBERT, #he thirteenth KN of Kent. 

Tars prince, following the example of his father and his brother, go- A. D. 748. 
verned his ſubjects with great lenity. When he had reigned peaceably NEW 
eleven years, he died without iſſue, and was buried in the monaſtery of thy prince. 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at Canterbury, leaving the government of Kent 


to his brother Alric.f 


_ ALRIC » the fourteenth, and laſt lawful, Kine of Kent. 


Axle, upon the death of Ethelbert, his brother, mounted the throne A. D. 759. 
of Kent. This prince is alſo commended for his juſtice and virtue, Fe 
The peace which flouriſhed in his brother's reign, continued great part Sn Ae. 
of his own; until Offa, king of the riſing Mercian ſtate, ambitious of 


power and conqueſt, made war upon him. 8 


Alric, who had for ſome time foreſeen the deſigns of Offa, made A. D. 574. 
all the preparation that he could to oppoſe him, and a little time 4 
ſoon confirmed the juſtneſs of his ſuſpieion; for Offa entered Kent, at On. 
the head of a powerful army, and began to lay the country waſte. 

When Alric heard of his approach, he marched with his forces againſt 

him, and both the armies met at Otford, where a long and bloody battle 

enſued ; in which, at laſt, the Mercians prevailed, and the Kentiſh men 

were beaten from the field. Whether Alric, who ſurvived; this battle,f 
afterwards obtained the government of Kent to himſelf, or reigned 
tributary to Offa, cannot ſa eaſily be determined at this diſtanee of time; 

the latter ſeems, indeed, moſt likely, becauſe of the peace which fol- 

lowed in his dominions : for, if Alric had aſſerted his right, it is highly 
probable, that ſuch a ſtep would have drawn upon him the anger of 

Offa, and provoked him again to make war in Kent, which does not 

ſeem by any means to have been the caſe. 


In this king's reign, by ſome unhappy accident, a fire broke out in A. D. 776. 
the city of Canterbury, which raged with ſuch violence, that the whole Canterbury | 


burat, 


*Malmſ. Hb. i. cap. 1. &c. 

_ oo; hide +- oh 5d ken he 

1 Matthew Paris, indeed, affirms, that 
Offa ſlew this king with his own hand; but 

that could not be, for Malmſbury expreſly 


declares, that he reigned thirty-four years, 
| M 


and the Saxon Chronicle places this bat- 


tle in the year 774, ſo that he ſurvived 
nineteen years. M. Par. vit. Offz. Malmſ. 
lib. i. Mat. Weſt, Hen. Hunt. Chron. 
SAX, &c. | 


2: city 


" 


- The Fate of the 


the death of away; and every day advanced the haſty ruin of theftate: Ne lawful ſuc- 


, Pair II: 


1 776. city was burnt to ee bor in wha manner this: karrid confia- 


gration began is not recorded. 


A. D. 793. Alter a reign of iesy Wien he years, Alric Seceaſed, 7 behind him 


no heir to inkerit the kingdom; ſo that with him fave the royal line of 
kings. From this time, the glory of the realm began by degrees to die 


1 ceſſor being left to take the government 0 him, divers who, either by 
flattery or riches, had obtained the public favour, were ſeditioully ſtriving. . 

for the crown. Amidſt theſe various diſtractions of the ſtate, one Ether” | 

bert Pren, a man of no exalted birth, ſet up his claim: and having 

gained a powerful faction on his fide, prevailed againſt the 0 of: kg | 

competitors, and aſſumed the royal dignity. | 


| he is RR 28 


ETHELBERT PREN, he ff Usunv EN after the Death of ALRIC. 


A. D. 794. Havixe mounted the throne, Ethelbert endeavoured to make his 
footing ſure, and ſtrove to gain the love of his ſubje&s; but unfortu- 


Pren not agree nately for him, he could not ſucceed. in his attempt: for, as he had by 


gets, force ufurped the dignity, he was diſagreeable to all but thoſe of his 


own party. Having held his reign ſome ſhort time, amidſt the mur- 
murs and diſlikes of the people, he was at laſt pulled down from his ho- 
nour, in a manner that he ſeems but little to have expected. 4 


A. D. 796. Kenulph, king of Mercia, obſerving the diſcontent which perle! in 
Kent, determined to try the fortune of war, and ſet upon that ſtate, in or- 
<p n enters ꝗer to Join it with his ow] n. To accompliſh his defire, he entered the 
borders of Kent, and began in a hoſtile manner to deſtroy the country. 
Pren alarmed at this threatening danger, . marched with all the forces he 
could collect, to meet the Mercians. The end of this war proved fatal to 
Pren, for his forces were routed, and he himſelf being made priſoner, 
was carried into Mercia; where, after he had been detained ſome little 
time, he was at laſt releaſed by Kenulph, at the altar of a church which 
he had lately cauſed to be built. Rejoiced at having thus obtained his 
liberty, Pren returned into Kent, expecting to re- aſſume his crown; but 
in this he was moſt dreadfully miſtaken ; for his ſubjects openly refuſed 
his rule, and would by no means admit of his re- eſtabliſnment in the 
ſtate : ſo that he was again returned to that obſcurity from whence he 
had ſo lately emerged, after a ſhort reign of three years. 5 


-  __._  . CUTHRED, rbe ſecond Usvxrrx. 


A. D. 797. PEN thus expelled from the kingdom, ther uſurper, nated Cuth- 


Tk Ones red, ſet up a claim to the government; and what by the help of, a ſtrong 


Kent, 
* Marinus ex collect. in MS. in Cotton. 1 
Lib, marked Julius C. vi. 796. 
I Malmſ. lib, i, cap. 1. TY 


Ibid. & alia; & Cont Sax. ſab anno 


Malmſ. ut ſup. , [3 
party, 
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arty, and the power of Kenulph, he ſucceeded ſo well in his attempt, A. D. 597. 
* he ſoon ee dt crown :* but yet he gained not the good-wilf of 
Kis ſubjects,” who, far from ſubmitting quietly to his rule, were continu- 

ally troubling him with rebellious and private diſſentions. In this uneaſy - 
manner he paſſed through a ſhort reign of eight turbulent years, when he 

died, and left the kingdom to another aſpiring chief, named Baldred.* 


7 © BAELDRED, he third; and las Usunr mn. 
Tuꝛis pretender to the Kentiſh crowu, however. unfortunate in the end, A. D. 80g. 
was in the beginning far more proſperous than either of his predeceſſors, ,_ 

| Þ WY : „ Baldred favour- 
and held the government of the ſtate a conſiderable time; ſo that it is ed by his ſub- 
likely, by ſome prevailing means or other, he ſoftened the tempers of je:. 
his ſubjects, and taught them to prefer peace and order, to the noiſe and 
riot of rebellion - FEISS DI Ts. f 


In the eighteenth, and laſt, year of Baldred's reign, Egbert, the king of A. D. 823. 
Weſſex, made war upon his dominions, and defeated all his forces in a 
fierce battle; he himſelf being put to flight, eſcaped the fury of the ene- out of Kent. 
mies, and paſſing the Thames, forſook his kingdom, and returned no 
more to moleſt the conqueror, or make good his own claim. f Where 
he died, or what became of him afterwards, 1s not known ; perhaps, 
preferring the ſatisfactory enjoyments of a private life, to the noiſy tu- 
mult of his kingly ſtate, he might take up ſome lowly diſguiſe, and reſt 
in that, contented. Happy the man that can be ſo contented ; for thus, 
beneath the envy of the great, the ſtorms of fortune blow over his home- 
ly cell, and wake him not: for, armed with innocence, and bleſſed 
with peace, his mind 1s eaſy, and his reſt ſecure ! | 


Kent thus forſaken by her king, and over-run with the 4. DB. 4. 
conqueror, ſoon ſubmitted to his deſires ; and from this time, cealing to 


be a diſtinct ſtate, was joined to the kingdom of Weſſex.F Thus have ee . 
we ſeen the riſe, the glory, and the fall of this firſt Saxon dominion ! be- Kent. 
gun in the year of our Lord 457, by Hengiſt, the great general of the 
Saxons; and upheld for the ſpace of three hundred and thirty-ſeven 
years, by his valiant deſcendants ; and after that again, thirty-one years, 
by the three ſucceeding uſurpers. | | | 

Idleneſs and eaſe, to a people inured to war, and fond of military ho- Rege Alone on 
nours, are pernicious and deſtructive ; and theſe evils purſued, have fre- 1e ell of n. 
quently been the overthrow of nations. To human knowledge, and to hu- l 
man grandeur, the deſtined bounds are fixed by Providence; to ſuch apoint 


they are permitted to advance, and when they have reached the ſummit of 


* Malmſ. ut ſup, & Chron, Sax, ſub 1 Ibid, Ibid. 823. & Chron, Wintoni- 
en $ 8 


anno 805, 
I Ibid, Ibid, : 
5 their 


65 


Baldred driven | 


* 
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4s 2 their glory, they muſt again decline, It ſeems, perha s, at firſt, as extra- 
15 ordinary as it is true, that thoſe very arts which are the adornments of a 
i Wit nation, ſhould prove, in the end, its ruin; for with refinement of taſte, and 
174 correctneſs of manners, luxury and effeminacy by degrees creep in unſeen, 
ieh and lay a powerful hold upon the minds of men: ſo that in our very 
103 aiming at perfection, we deceive our own wiſhes; and in our moſt ex- 
106 alted deſigns, betray the weakneſs of human nature. Such, we have ſeen, 
| is the tranſitory ſtate of nations, of which man himſelf is a perfect pic- 
100 ture; as they advance in wealth and honour, ſo he increaſes in ſtrength 
0 and knowledge ; and as they decline again, fo ſinks he to the duſt, 22 
1 leaves bis 7 room to others new ſprung up. | 
Wil . 
4 END QF THE KINGDOM OF KENT, 
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ſtood in Germany, tempted ſeveral other chiefs to follow his exam- 
ple, and ſeek for better fortune in-that very land, where he, their friend 
and relation, had obtained fuch valuable poſſeſſions. Big with the ex- 
pectation of future advancement, Elle, a brave and warlike Saxon, left 
his native home, accompanied with his three ſons and a powerful army 
of bold adventurous youth, and landing upon the borders of Suſſex, 
began the ſecond kingdom of the heptarchy. r 


H rapid ſucceſs of Hengiſt and his party in Britain, being under- The firſt begin: 
| ing of the 
kingdom of Suſ- 


The kingdom of the South Saxons, contained the counties of Suſſex The extiat of 


and Surry; it was bounded on the eaſt by Kent, on the weſt by the ter- 5 
ritories of the Weſt Saxons, on the ſouth by the main ocean, and on 
the north by the river Thames. ee 


ELLE, the firſt King of the SouTH SAxoNs. | 


ALLE, with his three ſons, Cymen, Wlenching, and Ciſſa, together 
with their army, came from Germany in three large ſhips, and landed in 
Britain at a place called Cymenes ſhore, in the year of our Lord 477 ; and 

_ twenty-eight years fromthe firſt arrival of the Saxons under the conduct of 
Hengiſt and Horſa. Their landing was vigorouſly reſiſted by the Britons, 
who, in a powerful party, ſtood upon the ſhore to oppoſe them : but ſuch 
was the valour and ſucceſs of the Saxons, that, 5555 a bloody conflict, 
they gained a complete victory, and chaced the Britons from the ſea- 
ſide ;“ purſuing them to a large extenſive wood, called Andredſleage, f 
ſituate upon the borders of Kent, where they took refuge, and hid them- 
ſelves in their ſecret retreats. Thus Alle gained his firſt footing in the 
land; but the Britons ſuffered him not to enjoy in quietneſs the paſſeſ- 
ſions which he had conquered : for, iſſuing from the wood, they 
aſſailed his army, and harraſſed him continually with ſudden attacks, 
and private ambuſhes. In this poſture his affairs continued for the ſpace 
of eight years, during all which time, he ſeems not to have gained any 


* Chron. Sax. ſub anno 477. _ - Andred, or Andredeſceſter ; of which city 

+ Alſo ſometimes called Andredſweald. we ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding note. 
Jt took its name, ſays Camden, from Caer | | WC 
very 


kingdom of 


A. D. 477. 


Alle fights 
with the Bri- 


— 
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* D. 477. very conſiderable advantage over the Britons ; but was wholly employed 
in defending himſelf from their aſſaults. In theſe wars, it is thought 
that his two eldeſt ſons, Cymen and Wlenthing, loſt their lives; becauſe 
we find no mention made of them afterwards., 


of 


A. D. 485. Aurelius Abe the valiant leader of the n having Janet 


13 thoſe parties which were aſſembled together againſt the South Saxons, de- 


Meecredſhourn, termined to try the ſucceſs of one pitched battle :* nor was Elle, and his. 


"1 | ſons, leſs defirous of purſuing; their fortune in the field. Both armies 
met at a place, called Mercredſbourn, and fought on either ſide with. 
ſuch courage, that, after a Sg exe" N muy was [via to 3 — 4 

to which the victory properly T However, the Brie 

tons, 3 by Nee e withdrew from the field; and. 

the Saxons alſo 445 their retreat; nor one, nor other, chuſing to ſe- 
cond the blow which was already ſtruck. Immediately after this battle, 
Elle diſpatched meſſengers into Germany, declaring his ſucceſs, and in- 
treating his friends to ſend him a freſh reinforcement of troops, to Pur 
ſue his conqueſts, and ſettle the kingdom which he had begun, upon a: 

ſtrong and permanent baſis, by expelling the Britons from their ſtron 
holds. However it was, this 1 Si invitation had not the ſudden 
effect which one might have expected amongſt a. ſet of reſtleſs people, 
who were ever waiting for favourable opportunities to plunder and mo- 
leſt others; for it appears to have been upwards of four years before 
he had ſufficiently recruited his n to take the field. again againſt the 
Uritons.. 


A. D. Having now reinforced his. 1 0 and thinking himfelf” ſüffcientl 
498. 4 
33 ſtrong to encounter with his opponents, he marched: againſt them; and 
Avira ter. becauſe he had been ly incommoded by .their frequent excurſions . 
from the woods and ſecret receſſes, he was determined to deſtroy "thoſe 
dangerous retreats; and, in order the more effectually to accomplith . 
this important deſign, he firſt marched againſt their chief city, called 
Andredes ceſter /t which was; the aſylum from whence they iſſued forth 
to the woods, and to which they inſtantly retreated on the approach of 
danger. The proceedings of Alle, juſtly alarmed the Britons, who, an- 
xious for the ſafety of this conſequential place, had recourſe to every ar- 
tifice and contrivance which they thought could ſecure its defence: with- 
in its walls they planted a ſtrong garriſon, to reſiſt the aſſaults of the 
er the e Parties retired to che woods, and hid themſelves 1 in 


* Chiron, Roffenſis, MS. in the Cotton den apprehends to have. ſtood: upon the - 
Lib. marked Nero D. ii. & Mat. Weſt. ſub fame ſpot where the town of Newendon is 
anno a 5. now built, by the ſide of the river Lymen, 

Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chron. which ſeparates Kent from Suſſex. Camd. 
Roffen. ut ſup. & Chron. Sax. ſub anno in Kent, & vide Lambardes r of 


485. Kent, fol, 207. 
1 Andredes ceſter, or Caer Mao Cams 


private- 


1 
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private ambuſhes, to annoy the march of Elle, as he approached, and A. D. 490- 
to diſturb him in the rear, whilſt he was making an attempt upon the | 
city. Theſe prudent meaſures they purſued for ſome time, with. great 
ſucceſs, continually harraſſing the army of the Saxons, and delaying the 
proſecution of the ſiege. Alle, vexed to the foul at theſe tedious inter- 
fuptions, bethought him of a new method to carry on his deſign : he 
divided his whole army into two parts, one of which he commanded vi- 

orouſly to aſſault the city, whit the other diviſion was employed in re- 
ting the Britons who were ſcouting in the field, and prevent their di- 
ſturbing thoſe who were making their attempts upon the beſieged. By 
this means, he ſoon took the city by ſtorm, and raſed it to the ground. 
Provoked at the reſiſtance which had been made againſt him, in his an- 
ger he miſerably murdered all the inhabitants, ſparing neither women 

nor children.“ When he had effected this important conqueſt, he ſoon 
gained all the other paſſes, and drovè the Britons from his dominions; 
taking full poſſeſſion of Suſſex and Surrey. 


2 


* 


When Elle had thus extended and ſecured his kingdom, he ruled in The death of 
peace the remainder of his days, and departed this life about the year of- 

our Lord 514, f thirty-ſix years after his firſt arrival in Britain; 
leaving the government of Suſſex to his ſon Ciſſa: for Cymen and Wlen- 

ching, the two elder ſons, are ſuppoſed to have been lain in the wars be- 

tween the Britons and their father, during the firſt dight years from his 
arrival. 8 . 3 


_ CISSA, the ſecond Kino of the SOUTH SAXONS.. . 


Criss accompanied his father in all his warlike undertakings, and was A. D. 514. 
alſo with him at the ſiege of Andredes ceſter; but after he aſcended thjge _ 
throne, either from his love of peace, or becauſe the Britons, in his fa- 9 7 
ther's time, were thoroughly ſubdued and driven from his territories, he 
did not undertake any further war during his whole reign. Ir 1s true, 
that he affiſted Cerdic, the Weſt Saxon prince, with money, to carry on 
his conqueſts againſt the Britons, yet he never appears to have attended 
in perſon to his aid; but feems rather to have employed his time in ſe- 

_ curing his. own dominions, and reſtoring. quietneſs at home. He built Ci- 
cheſter, then called Ciſſa ceſter, or the city of Ciſſa, after his own name; 
and Chifburg, or Ciſsbury, theſe were two large and conſiderable cities. 

The quiet reign of Ciſſa, is ſaid to have endured the ſpace of ſeventy- The death of 
ſix years, when he died, in the year of our Lord, 590; leaving the king- 
dom to Edelwalch. | To | N | 


* Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chron. where, the inhabitants are perſuaded, that 
Sax. fub anno 490. Chron. Roffen. Matt. Julius Czfar entrenched, and fortified his 
Weſt. ſub anno 492. & Ethelwerd,lib: i. &c. camp; but Cißbuty. the name of the 

T The Chron, Wintonienſis places his place, plainly witneſſeth it to have been 
death, A. D. 508. the work of Ciſſa, the ſon of Ælle, king of 


Hard by Offington there is a fort, en- the South Saxons, Camd, Britannia, in 
ETHEL-= 


compaſſed with a bank rudely caſt up, Suſſex. 
Vor. I. | e + An 


— 
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A. D. 590. Tuts prince, like the former, did not acquire any great degree of 
Elelwalch be. fame in military affairs, eſpecially in the beginning of his reign. He is, 
cometh a Chri- indeed, more juſtly noted, as being the firſt perſon who received the 
ſians _ Chriſtian faith, amongſt the South Saxons : he was baptized in Mercia, 
at the intreaty and advice of Vulf here, the king of that realm. In this 
king's reign, there happened a dreadful famine in Suſſex, which raged 
fo violently, that the unhappy people were driven to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
and, in the height of deſpair, threw themſelves from the mountains, and 
were daſhed in pieces, or drowned in the ſea ; eſteeming it far more pre- 1 
ferable, in this deſperate manner to on a ſudden end to their wretched | p< 
beings, than wait the lingering ſtroke from the hand 'of death, which 1 
hovered over them:“ fo true it is, that the ſhocking apprehenſions of 7 
diſtant deſtruction, are often far more dreadful than even inſtant death; 
nor has the comfortable doctrine of Chriſtianity itſelf been able entirely 
to remove theſe ideas from the minds of men; it is a lamentable truth, 
that even in the preſent and enlightened age, almoſt every day produces 
s ſome ſtriking inſtance of ſelf-deſtruction. What muſt the horrid reflec- 
5 tion of ſuch a moment be, when flying from the miſery of this ſhort and 
tranſitory world, men launch precipitately into the unknown regions of 
eternity? Fog hg N e 


A. D. 680. Edelwalch, after having paſſed all his youthful days in peace, was 
e xen in his old age called forth to the field: for, a valiant young man, 
The death of named Cadwalla, of noble parentage, amongſt the Weſt Saxons, being 
" baniſhed from his country by the prevalence of ſome faction, brought 
with him a ſtrong band of ſoldiers, and fell upon the kingdom of Suſſex 
with undaunted fury. This alarming news being made known to the 
king, he collected his forces together, and placing himſelf at their head, 
conducted them againſt Cadwalla, and gave him battle. The end was 
unfortunate to the South Saxons, who were put. to flight by Cadwalla 

and his party; and in this battle their aged monarch was ſlain. 


 BERTHUNUS and ANTHUN, two Rur ERS of the Sou rh Saxons. 


A. D. 681. No ſooner was the death of Edelwalch made known amongſt his ſub- 
jects, than Berthunus and Anthun, two noblemen, of Suſſex, took upon 


Berthunus and 


f | Anthun prevail them the management of the war, and gathered a freſh army to oppoſe 


againſt Cad Cadwalla ; who, proud of his late victory, was making haſty advances 


into the kingdom. Fortune favoured the ta hg of the two valiant 
chiefs ; for, in ſeveral encounters, they obtained the victory, and drove 


2 Bede, Ecclef, Hiſt. lib. iv. cap. 13. f Ibid. cap. 15. „ 
VV» Cadwalla 


Pharit THE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX. F 
Cadwalla and his party from the kingdom. After the flight of their A. D. 681. 


inveterate foe, the South Saxons enjoyed a little ſpace of peace, under | 
the rule and governance of the two chiefs who had delivered them from 


their oppreſſors.“ 


During this tranquility in Suſſex, Cadwalla had returned into the A. D. 685. 

kingdom of Weſſex, and, after the death of Centwine, obtained the n eng of ine 
crown. No ſooner had he ſeated himſelf firmly in his royal dignity, kingdom of the 
than he remembered his former enterprizes amongſt the South Saxons ; eth Sarons. 
and conſidering the weakneſs of their ſtate, conceived that the conqueſt 
would not be difficult to achieve. Theſe ambitious reflections led him 
into the field, and once more he turned his arms againſt Suſſex. Ber- 
thunus, and his colleague, did all which lay in their power to i upport 
their bleeding country, and prevent her ruin; but all their noble ſtrug- 
vles were in vain; and the death of Berthunus (who was ſoon after ſlain 
in battle) finally determined her wretched fate! What became of 
Anthun, after the defeat and death of Berthunus, his aſſociate, is not re- 
corded; but it is very certain, that after this he bore no further rule in 
the ſtate. The victorious Cadwalla continued his march through the 
whole kingdom, and added to his former conqueſts the iſle of Wight. 
From this time Suſſex ceaſed to be a diſtinct kingdom, and was by 
Cadwalla united to that of Weſſex, over which he bore his rule, in the 
year of our Lord 686; ſo that the duration of this monarchy exceeded 
not two hundred and nine years, from the firſt arrival of ZXlle. 

The kingdom of the South Saxons, notwithſtanding it was begun ſo The accounts 
early, and held with fuch glory under Elle, its firſt king, was yet by far 9's king-. 
of the ſhorteſt continuance of any one of the heptarchy. Indeed, from the and ns. 4 
death of Alle, its glory began to die away, and its ruin was completed 
by the inaction of the ſucceeding kings: for, weakened and effeminated 
by. the long duration of peace, the whole ſtate became an eaſy prey to 
their warlike neighbours. The little conſequence this monarchy ac- 
quired, after the death of Elle, is, without doubt, the chief reaſon why 
all the ancient accounts of it, (which are handed down to the preſent 
time) are ſo very imperfect. 

Before I conclude the hiſtory. of this kingdom, I ſhall make one ſhort obfervations on 
remark on the long ſpace which is taken up with only the two reigns of Gg, 3858 
Ciſſa, and his ſucceſſor, Edelwalch, making together one hundred and Edelwalch. 
ſixty- ſix years. With regard to Ciſſa, I have followed the Saxon chron- 
nicle ; but, if we conſider that he came to Britain with his father, A. D. 

477, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was then old enough to bear 
arms, making him but ſixteen, he will be in the year 590, when he is 
ſaid to have deceaſed, one hundred and thirty-nine years of age. His 
ſucceſſor, Edelwalch, alſo (to make the date in the leaſt agree with the 
age, and time of Cadwalla's mounting the throne of the Weſt Saxons) 


* Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. iv. cap. 1 by + Ibid. cap. 16, & alia, Ja 
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did reign the full ſpace of ninety. years, excluſive of his age before he 
came to the crown; and we know, at this period, youths of an age inca- 
pable of governing, were ſeldom ſuffered to aſſume the diadem ; ſo that 

at the moſt moderate computation, his age muſt alſo have exceeded one 


hundredyears. And it is far from impo 


ſſible, but that theſe two monarchs 


might have lived to theſe extraordinary ages, D when we conſi- 


der, that the latter part of the Ciſſas, and all t 


e reign of Edelwalch, 


was peaceable and quiet, which, together with ſtrong conſtitutions, and 


minds at eaſe, might greatly conduce to the 
and the lengthening of their lives.“ 


* Modern authors have conjectured, 
and not without great ſhew of reaſon, that 
ſome other prince might be advanced, to 
the. South Saxon throne, immediately after 
the death of Ciſſa, and before the ſucceſ- 
fion of Edelwalch, whoſe name is loſt in 
the confuſion of thoſe times, or neglected 
by the ancient authors, as doing nothing 


worthy of mention : and this is the more 
likely to be true, when we reflect on the 


1 END OF THE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX, 


preſervation of their health, 


declining ſtate of the kingdom, which had 
now loſt its former conſequence ;; and even 
Edelwalch himſelf might, perhaps, have 


ſhared the ſame fate, had not his, and the 


ſtate's, converfion to Chriſtianity, an e- 
vent of great importance, recalled them 
from the oblivion into which they had 


ſunk. Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſt, Brit. vol. II. 
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THE THIRD KINGDOM OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

| HE .next monarchy which ſprang up in Britain, was that of the The extent of 
- | Weſt Saxons, firſt begun by Cerdic and his ſon Cenric : and was Weges stom of 
by far more glorious, and of longer continuance, than any of the reſt ; all 

of which were by degrees overcome, and the inhabitants, by force of 

arms, brought under the ſubjection of the kings of Weſſex. This do- 

minion contained the counties of Berkſhire, Southampton, Wiltſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and part of Cornwall. Its 
boundaries were Suſſex on the eaſt, the Thames on the north, the main 

ocean on the ſouth, and alſo on the weſt beyond Cornwall. 


CERDIC and CENRIC, the firſt Kines of Wrsskx. 


CxxDic, with his ſon  Cenric, accompanied with a large army, on A. D. 495. 
board of five great ſhips, arrived at Britain in the year of our Lord 495, 
and landed at a place thence called Cerdiceſhora.* The Britons were Seas ain 
quickly alarmed, and gathering their forces together, came down to the 
ſea- ſnore without delay, to give them battle. The Saxons boldly withſtood 
their approach, and reſiſted their furious attacks with great vigour : the 
fight continued the whole length of the day, ſometimes the one, ſome- 
times the other, appearing to prevail. Yet when the night and dark- 
neſs prevented their further combat, the conflict. ſtill remained doubt- 
ful; however, the Saxons by degrees, got firm footing in the land. 

It is true, the Britons would not ſuffer them to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in peace, but were continually diſturbing them with ſudden aſ- 
ſaults and repeated ſkirmiſhes. In this troubleſome ſort, the Saxons 
held their poſſeſſions for the firſt twelve years ; yet, fearleſs of danger, 
and hopeful of better fortune, they ſtood the ſtorm with confirmed reſo- 


. 


lutions, and baffled all the attacks of their inveterate foes. f 


Port, another German chief, with his two ſons, Biedda and Magla, A. D. 501. 
following the fortune of their fellow-countrymen, arrived in two. ſhips font nd * 


on that part of Hampſhire, ſince called Portſmouth, and ſaid to have Bruin. 


* Cendicerhopa, or Cerdic's ſhore, + Ibid. Hen, Hunt, lib. ii. 
f Chron, Sax. ; | 


taken 


94 


A. D. 501. 
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taken its name from him.. They brought with them a ſtrong band of 


hardy youths, and at their firſt landing 


gave, battle to the inhabitants. 


Their undertakings proved victorious; they chaced the Britons from 
thoſe parts, taking paſſeſſion of all their wealth, and ſettling in their 
habitations ; remaining there till greater occaſion of ſignalizing their va- 
lour called them forth to the aid of the Weſt Saxons, who were ex- 
tending their rule under the leading of Cerdicy their warlike chief.“ 


A. D. 508. Diſtreſſed on all ſides, the hapleſs Britons knew. not which way to 
| turn themſelves, nor whither to direct their power, to make the moſt 
important reſiſtance ; freſh numbers daily poured upon them, freſh inva- 
Qain by Cerdic. ſions called aloud for their ſalutary help. But now, above all, the rifing 
glory of the Weſt Saxons ſeemed to threaten the greateſt danger to the 
land, wherefore all uniting in a powerful band, they marched againſt 
Cerdic, under the conduct of Aurelius Ambroſius, who, in honour of 
his indefatigable labours for the defence of his country, was ſirnamed 
Natanleod. f Of this chieftain we have ſpoken before; he is reported 
to have been the deſcendant of that Conſtantine, who, in the reign of 


Natanleod, the 
Britiſh chief, 


89 


Honorius, was elected emperor in Britain by the mutiny of the army. 


Alarmed at theſe great preparations which were making againſt him, 
Cerdic diſpatched meſſengers into Kent and Suſſex, to beg aſſiſtance 
from Octa and Ciſſa, who ruled in thoſe realms. He alſo ſent preſſing 
invitations to Port and his two ſons, who, pleaſed with the opportunity 


Henry Hunt. Chron. Sax. fab anno 
50 1. Ethelwerd, lib. i. & Henry Hunt. 
lib. ii. "TE | | ; a . 

+ This name fignifies the defender or 
protector of his country. To avoid all in- 


terruptions in the body of the work, I 
have thrown into this note ſuch obſerva- 
tions as I thought were necefl: 


to be 


made, on my having expreſsly declared, 


| ſily find he was) ſhould ſo ſuddenly ſpring 
the Britons, and be only known 


that Aurelius Ambroſius and this Natan- 
jeod, are but one and the ſame perſon ; 
and I may the more particularly be thought 
bound to ſay ſomething in my defence, as 
J have not the authority of ancient hiſtory 
to vouch for me. It is ſtrange, as Cam- 
den has obſerved, that ſo fingular a per- 
ſonage, and alſo ſo famous, (as from the 
declaration of Huntingdon, as well as 
from the import of his name, we may ea- 


up amon 
to have fought this ſingle battle: and it 


will alſo 55K ſtill more extraordinary, 


if we recollect, that Aurelius Ambrofius, (as 


we may judge from the words of Gildas, 
and other authentic authors) was at this 


time living; and to whom could this ho- 
norary firname ſo well belong, as to him, 


who had often fought tlie battles of the 
Britons, and led them to frequent con- 
queſt. This opinion, I acknowledge, is 


neither new, nor my own, but has been 
long fince ſtarted by the ſearchers into the 
ancient records. I may obſerve, that ano- 
ther competitor is ſet up againſt Ambro- 
ſius, which is Uther Pendragon, ſaid to be 
his brother; but as his exiſtence is very 


doubtful, and it appears not, ſave in the 


fables of Geoffry Monmouth, that he ever 
acquired that honour which was ſo juſtly 
due to the former; for this cauſe, I hope 
I may be excuſed in ſetting him afide, and 
placing in his ſtead, a man, to whom this 
title with greater reaſon may be ſaid to be- 
long; and a man, who, from all the beſt 
authorities, we may be aſſured was in be- 
ing, and that at this very time. Vide 
Camb. Uſſer Primord. Milton's Hiſt. Eng. 
Dr. Henry's Hiſt. Brit. vol. II. &c. &e. 
t Radulph Dicetus de reg. Brit. & vide 
page 54, of this Chron, _ _ 


which 
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vhich offered to ſettle them in the land, obeyed the ſummons, and A. D. 508+ 
Joined the Weſt Saxon army; Cerdic receiving alſo reinforcements from 
Kent and Suſſex, found himſelf in good condition to abide the fortune of 
war; and reſift all the attempts which the Britons. might make upon his 
poſſeſſions. In the mean time, Natanleod advanced at the head of his 
troops, and prepared to give battle to the Saxons, who, when they 
heard of his approach, advanced to meet him; and at a Hons which 
was after called Cerdic's ford, a [grievous conflict enſued.” This day 
proved fatal to the Britons, who there loſt their king and defender, and 
with him five thouſand of their braveſt troops ;* whilſt the Saxons, elated 
with their ſucceſs, retired from the field, and for a conſiderable time re- 
mained unmoleſted by the Britons. 5; | 9 5 


Six years after this famous battle, there arrived in Britain a freſh A. D. 514 
ſupply of troops from Germany, under the conduct of Stuf and Witgar; rh. aner 
who were both of them nephews to Cerdic. They came in three large ſhips, Stuf and Wit- 
and landed at Cerdic's ſhore, where their uncle had firſt diſembarked. “ 
The neighbouring Britons aſſembled together, and endeavoured by bat- 
tle to ſtop their advancement into the land; but theſe young men being 
trained up to war, and regardleſs of the danger, ſtrove to ſignalize their 
names by the greatneſs of their courage, and abode the conflict with un- 
daunted reſolution. In the end they triumphed over their opponents, 
and forced their paſſage through the midſt of them, making a prodigi- 
ous ſlaughter, as well of their leaders, as of the private men. When 
they arrived in Weſſex, they were joyfully received by their uncle, and 
the fame of their victory at Cerdic's ſhore was ſpread through the land, 
to the no ſmall terror of the diſtreſſed Britons. | e | 
Now ſurely had Britain been loſt at once, had not Arthur, a noble 282 
prince, who ſucceeded Natanleod in the command, by the bravery of 3 
his conduct, put freſh ſpirits into the aching hearts of the natives, and 
once more revived in their ſouls the glimmering light of hope. This 
prince is particularly unfortunate, in having all his actions wrapped up 
in ſuch a cloud of fable and romance, that it would be more than an 
Herculean labour to unravel the knotted clue, and ſeparate the truth from 
fiction. That there was ſuch a man, and that he was a great and va- 
liant chief, is hardly to be doubted, ſince ſuch authentic vouchers are 
to be produced, to prove his exiſtence; but that he ſhould have per- 
formed all thoſe wonderful acts which are aſcribed to him, cannot be 
true: for, the great ſucceſs and advancement of the Saxons in Britain, 
and that during the time in which he is ſaid to have lived, plainly con- 
| tradict thoſe groundleſs aſſertions. Juſt as much are we in the dark con- 
.cerning his birth, his parentage, or the exact time of his death; ho-w- 


: * Ethelwerd, lib. i. & Henry Hunting- werd, Hiſt. lib, i. & Huntingdon, lib. ii. 
on, lib. ji. . 1 Geoffry Monmouth Hiſt, Brit. Iib. vii. 
t Chron. Sax, ſub anno 514. Ethel- e 5 

| ever, 
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report is) that he was fon to e the bees 
nt of anne pd 
A. D. 519. n ind: Conde; his Hh; ws 1 ther e — 7 
Another battle they had received from Germany, and prefuming on the conſequence of 
« Ceraic's ford. their laſt important victory; were ſtill” Itriving to extend their poſſeſ- - 
fions,” and ſecure their footing in the land, by weakening the Britons, 
and driving. them from their borders; nor had this wretched people for 
a long time dared to attack them, or refiſt the grievous oppreſſion, un- 
til uniting together, they were led on by Arthur, and began to ravage 
the borders of the Weſt Saxon kingdom. This being made known to 
Cerdic, he and his ſon, with a potent army, marched out to defend 
their territories, and give battle to the Britons. Both powers met again 


TS at Cerdic's ford, and another ſharp conflict enſued ;f but to which 


party the victory fell, is not recorded ; as far as we judge 

fp from fucceeding circumſtances, there is I Mtn to be — 4 but 
that the Saxons had the upper hand: for, preſently after the engage 
ment, Cerdic, who until this time had only acted as the chief general, 
grafped at new honours, aſſuming the title of king, and began his rule 
as fuch over the kingdom of Weſſer, making Cenric, his ſon, his part- 
ner in the royal dignity ; and it is not likely that he would have proceeded 
in this manner, unleſs Fortune had fill auen to ſmile * his at- 
tempts. 


A. D. 52). From the time that Cerdic and Sauri took upon ink the monar- 
chica} government, to the year of our Lord 527, the ſpace of eight 

The battle Pfl. years, they ſeem to have enjoyed their dominions in peace; or, at leaſt, 
tons and Saxors during the whole of that period, they were not moleſted with any conſe- 
8 quential war. How they employed this leifure, it is impoſſible to diſ- 
cover; but yet they could not ſo thoroughly ſtrengthen their frontiers, 

but the enemy would at times be breaking in upon them. About this 
time, the Britons having recovered their loſſes, and reinforced their 
army, were determined once more to try the fortune of war, and ſtrive 

by battle to ſave their ſinking country from total ruin. Under the con- 

duct of Arthur, they reſorted to the field, and began afreſh to ſet upon 

the borders of Weſſex. Rouſed at the alarm, the valiant kings trained 

out their forces, and haſted to Put a ſtop to the advancing danger. 

When they had reached a place, after called Cerdic's leah, they met the 

Britifn army, with whom they engaged ;$ but what was the fucceſs of 

this encounter is not known, unleſs it could be abſolutely determined 
that this. Was the battle, which, ſeveral of the ancient hiſtorians have in- 


formed us, was fought at Mount Dons near Rath, where the Saxons 


* Rannlph Dicetus Hiſt. Brit.” 5 1 mid. wid. „ 
. + Chron. Sax. ſub anno 5319. Henry oy Chron. Sax. ſub anno je 
Hantlagdon, & Ethelwerd, ut ſupra, 


m 8 n 


were 
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dere hemmed in by the Britons; and received a-grieyous overthrow. A. D. 521. 
This action is ſaid 55 be the laſt; in which the Britiſh chieftain carried 


the conqueſt over his enemies; after which time, 
died, or was {lain in the defence of his country. f 


perhaps, he either 
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Cerdic, after this encounter with the Britons, retired back with his A. D. 53% 


army, and fought no further to moleſt them; fo that a ceſſation of arms 
enſued, which was continued for ſeveral years. But though he ceaſed 


- Cerdic invades 


the ifle of 


his attempts upon ſuch of the inhabitants as lay round about him upon V's 


the main land, yet ſtill he paſſed not the reſt of his reign in continual 
ree years after the laſt battle, accompanied with his ſon 


idleneſs; for, 


Cenric, and his nephews, Stuf and Witgar, he invaded the iſle of Wight, 


and overcame the inhabitants in a ſet engagement, at a place which was 
after named Witgara burg, (becauſe Witgar there built a city) and 


brought the whole iſland under his ſubjection. 


When Cerdic had thus begun and ſettled the kingdom of Weſſex, he A. D. 532. 
found full employment to defend its frontiers from the incurſions of the vH .._ 
Britons. Various were the ſkirmiſhes and battles which enſued, and as mites between 
various the ſucceſs ; ſometimes the Britons, ſometimes the Saxons, bear- 
ing away the palm of victory: yet none of theſe actions were confidera- 


ble enough to ſhake the ſtate, or affect the general welfare of Weſſex; 


Gildas Hiſt, cap. 26. Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. 
lib. i. cap. 16. W. Malmſ. lib. i. Nennii, 
Hiſt, &c. &c. | | | 
+ Andit is not without great reaſon, 
that modern authors have ſuppoſed that 
this battle of Cerdic's leah, was the ſame 
with that of Badon Hill ; -for the peace 
which followed it, ſeems plainly to prove, 


that Cerdic was not willing any more to 


riſk his fortune in the field, þut rather 


choſe to ſit down quietly in his preſent poſ- 


ſeſhons. The time alſo, and every other 
circumſtance relative to theſe important 
actions, agree exactly; ſo that we may 
with as much certainty as can be gained 
from reaſonable conjecture, reſt aſſured 
they are both the ſame engagement, un- 
der different names. Milton, in his Hiſto- 
ry of England, has taken great pains to 
prove this fact, and has ee in my 
opinion, as well as the nature of the ſub- 
ject would admit of; to which book the 
reader is referred, where he may find that 
author's opinion at-large. Before I con- 
clude this note, I ſhall juſt add, that Nen- 
mus, after him, Henry of Hunting- 
don, have aſcribed to Arthur twelve ſeve- 
ral victories over the Saxons. The fi 


drik into a 


itſelf with uncertainties. 


battle was fought by the mouth of the ri- 
ver Glem, or Gleyne; the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth, were fought near another 
river, called Duglaſs, which is in the county 
of Lineux; the fixth upon the banks of 


the river Baſſus. The Scala Chronica ſays, 
Arthur fought with Calgryne by the water 


of Duglaſs, now called Done. Scal. Chr. 
lib. i. The ſeventh in the wood Calidon: 


the Sca. Chr. adds, Arthur chaſed Chel- 
reat wood, by Baclings; th 
eighth was bet I : : 
in this battle, he carried the image of the 
croſs of Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary, upon 
his ſhoulders ; the ninth at Carleon; the 
tenth at Rither wood ; the eleventh on a 
mountain, named Agned Cathregonion ; 
and the twelfth at Badon Hill. 
what particular time theſe battles were 
fought, or againſt what parties of the 
Saxons, (if it is true that they were all 
fought) cannot at preſent be determined; 
therefore I have put them into a note, ra- 
ther than burthen the body of the work 
ide all the au- 


thors quoted in the preceding note. | 
T Chron. Sax. ſub anno 530. & Will. 
Malmſ. lib. i. cap. 2. 5 


for 


But at, 


the Bfitons and 
Saxons. 


de the caſtle of Guinien ; 


* 


CENRIC atone, the ſecond. King of Wass Ex. 


A. D. 533. IMMEDIATELY, after the death of Cerdic, his fon Centric took" the go- 
vernment of the whole kingdom upon him, and held it with a powerful 


ene, wn hand. | The firſt nineteen years of 3 appear to have been paſſed 
Cenric's reign. in perfect peace; the Britons were either afraid of oppoſing him, or elſe 
hindered by their want of leiſure, being employed, perhaps, in other wars; 
or, what is more likely, by their civil diffentions amongſt themſelves: 
for, notwithſtanding the danger of their ſituation, no fooner could they 
gain the leaſt proſpe& of peace, but, turning their thoughts from the 
Saxons, their general enemies, they fell to difcords and jarring in their 
own diſtricts. f Cenric, ſoon after his advancement to the throne, gave 
the government. of the. ifle of Wight, to his couſins, Stuf and Witgar, 


—— 


the latter of which aſſumed the title of king, and built a city, which he 


named Witgara's burg, (or Witgar's city) where he was buried, © 


A. D. 552. The Britons. now fearing the growing greatneſs of Cenric, were 

Baule between JUTELY apprehenſive of the daily encroachments which that prince was 

the Britons and Conſtantly making upon their territories, laid aſide for a time their pri- 

2 0 0 vate diſcords, and united themſelves againſt the Weſt Saxons. To op- 
poſe this torrent, Cenric collected his army, and reſolutely took the field. 
Both armies met near Saliſbury, where a deſperate: engagement enfued ; 
the Britons fighting vigorouſly for the recovery of their country, and the 
Saxons as valiantly reſiſting, N their former conqueſts; at laſt, 
(after great ſlaughter on both ſides) the Saxons prevailed, and chaſed 
the Britons from the borders of their kingdom. 4 


A. D. 556. After the laſt victory obtained by Cenric and his party, the Britons 
ceaſed for ſome time to moleſt them, and employed the whole of that lei- 
ſure time in recruiting their forces, and ſtrengthening the army; for their 
late loſs had not ſo much depreſſed their ſpirits, but they reſolved again 
to try the fortune of the field, and ſet their hopes of liberty once more 
at ſtake, The news of their approach was no ſooner brought to the 
court of Cenric, than, calling his army together, and aided by his ſon 


The battle at 
Beran burg. 


-* Hen. Hunt. lib. ii. that he was deſcended from Ceolfulf, the 
| Chron, Sax. &c. &c. Speed, Sammes, ſecond ſon of Cenric. Vide Chron, Sax. 
and other modern hiſtorians, gave Cerdic ſub anno 674. | | 
another ſon, named Chelwolf, from whom, + Gild. Hiſt. cap. ult. FB 
they ſay, ſprang Eſcwine, King of the Welt i Chron. Sax. tub anno 552, Henry 
Saxons, who aſcended the throne, A, D. Huntingdon, lib, ii. & Ethelwerd, lib, i. 
674; but the Saxon Chronicle declares, 1 


} 


Ceawlin, 
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Ccawlin, he marched forth to defend his dominions. At Beranburg he A. D. 556. 
came up with the forces of the Britons, and gave them inſtant battle ; 
the conflict, which was ſharp and bloody, continued all the day; nor 
did they on either ſide give back, till the approach of night obliged 
them to retire; the flaughter, which was very great, ſeems to have 
been nearly equal on either ſide; for neither the one nor the other could 
challenge the victory. The loſs which both armies ſuſtained in this en- 
gagement, moderated the rage of their irritated minds; for, when the 
morrow's ſun was riſen upon the plain, they had no inclination to renew 
the battle; but after performing the laſt honours to their departed 
friends, they left the field: the Britons returning to their own confines, 
and the Saxons retreating to their ſeparate homes.“ N 


This was the laſt battle of any conſequence that happened in the reign A. D. 559. 
of Cenric, who was now advancing in years, and ſpent the remainder pr death of 
of his life in peace. This warlike chief came over with his father, and Cearic. 
was aſſiſting in the eſtabliſnment of the Weſt Saxon kingdom, which he 
ſupported with great glory during the whole of his life; being nothing 
inferior to his 3 either in courage, or conduct. When he had 
reigned rather better than twenty-ſix years, (after the death of his fa- 
ther) he departed this life, and left the kingdom to the government of 
Ceawlin, his eldeſt ſon. f e | 

Cenric had three ſons; the firſt was Ceawlin, who ſucceeded him; the The iſſue of 
ſecond, Ceolfulf; and the laſt, Cuth. Ceolfulf aſſiſted his brother e. 
Ceawlin in his wars, and was often partaker with him in his victories. 
He died in the year 571, leaving behind him one ſon, named Ceol, or 
Cearlic, who is faid to have chaſed his uncle Ceawlin from the king- 
dom, and ſeated himſelf upon his throne. Cuth, the third ſon of Cen- | "wa 
ric, was famous rather for his iſſue than for any particular acts of his 
own ; he had three ſons, the firſt was Chelwulf, who was king of the 
Weſt Saxons ; the ſecond was Chel, who was father to Cingils, ano- 
ther king of the Weft Saxons, and grandfather to Kenwal and Cen- 
wine, alſo kings of Weſſex. Ched, the laft fon, was father to Kenberr. - 


CEAWLIN, the third K of the WzsT Saxovs. 


AFTER the death of Cenric, his ſon Ceawlin, mounted the throne. of A. D. 560. 
Weſſex. This prince had given great proofs of his valour at the battle 
of Beranburg, where he was preſent, and aſſiſted his father. The early och yi 
part of his reign ſeems to have been ſpent without the leſt diſturbance ; 
for the Britons, the chief enemies of the ſtate, had drank of late fo deep 
of the bitter cup of misfortune, and were driven to ſuch diftrels, that they 
were glad to enjoy in quietneſs the favourable ray of peace which ſhone 


* Chron. Saxon. ſub anno 556. Henry Huntingdon, Ethelwerd, &c. 
I Chron, Saxon, ſub anno 559, &c. | 


2 | upon 
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A. D. 560: upon them. No ſecufe in his poſſeſſions, this welcome tranquility gave 
Ceawlin leiſure to look round upon the neighbouring kingdoms: this 
careful ſurvey raifed in his mind an ambitious thirſt for war, and led him 
to attempt the enlargement of his ſtate. Such is the effect of ambition 
upon the minds of men, that the greateſt injuſtice will wear the maſk of 
glory, and the unlawful ſpoils forced from a diſtreſſed nation, be called 
the honourable gifts of fortune, due to valiant deeds. - Till this time the 
wars of the Saxons had been only carried on againſt the Britons, a firm 
cordiality exiſting amongſt their on different ſtates ; but Ceawlin firſt 
made a breach upon that love and friendſhip which had hitherto pre- 
vailed : for, conſidering the youth of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and the 
inactivity of his ſubjects, who had for a long time lived in profound peace, 
he thought the conqueſt of that kingdom would not be difficult to ef- 
fect; therefore, he reſolved to begin the war, and accordingly made 
every preparation neceſſary to accompliſh his deſign,* | 


A. D. 568. Ceawlin's intentions were not ſo ſecretly conducted, but that Ethel- 

Thebarte of bert was made acquainted: with them. Theſe alarming proceedings 

Wibbandune. Cauſed him to make the moſt ſpeedy proviſion for the defence of his 
kingdom. His army conducted by two valiant chiefs,” called Oflac and 
Cnebban, met the forces of Ceawlin, at Wibbandune, where at ſevere 
battle enſued, in which Ceawlin proved ſucceſsful ; for the two leaders 
of Ethelbert's army were ſlain in the field, and all his forces routed ; 
himſelf hardly eſcaping by a precipitate flight ＋Notwithſtanding this 
favourable beginning of Ceawlin, he ſeems to have met with ſome fur- 
ther oppoſition, which cooled the ardour of his ambition, and prevented 
his making any greater advances into the kingdom of Kent; for we hear H 
not of any other conſiderable action which he performed. But ſoon af- = 
ter this battle he ſeems to have returned to Weſlex, and dropped the 8 = 
ther purſuit of his deſign. 


A. D. 571. About this time, the Britons no once more to ak head againſt 
The batile z: Ceawline, and were entering the borders of Weſſex. This alarming - 

Bedford, circumſtance called his forces to the field, who, under the conduct of 
Ceolfulf, his brother, marched againſt the advancing foe. We are not 

acquainted with the reaſons that with-held the king himſelf from being 

reſent at this war, which was entirely left to the management of Ceol- 

fulf ; who was ſo fortunate in his undertaking, that, in a deciſive battle, 

- fought near Bedford, he routed the Britiſh army, and crowned his con- 

queſt with the capture of four of their chief towns, namely, Lygean burg 
Egels e and e ＋ This diſtreſſing accident ſo 2817 


. * Hen. Hint. lib. 4i. 1 Chron. Saxon, ſub anno 571. Hen. 
+ Chron. Saxon. ſub anno 568. Will, Hunt, lib, ii. &c. | 
Malmi. Hen. Hunt. & c. &c. | 


| affected 


„ 


„ 
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affected the ſpirit of the Britons, that, in woeful ſilence, they made their A. D. 571. 
retreat from the face of their enemies, lamenting the misfortunes which 
every day increaſed upon them; not that all theſe appearances of ſpeedy 
ruin could prevail upon them to leave their own inordinate purſuits, or | 
fallow ſuch methods as prudence and diſcretion would dictate for, in- 
ſtead of continuing ſtrong in their confederacies, and uniting firmly to- 
gether, they ſtill kept up their own civil diſputes, and laid themſelves 
open to the attacks of their opponents, who were not backward in 
ſeizing upon the leaſt occaſion of - purſuing, their advantage. Soon. 
after this laſt important victory, Ceolfulf returned home to the court of 
his brother Ceawlin, and died the ſame year. 


Ceawlin now enjoyed about ſix years in tranquility, at the end of which A. D. 577. 

the war was again renewed with the Britons, who had brought into the rh bite ad 
field a greater army, headed by three of their kings, named Comail, Con- Peorham. 
didan, and Farinmail ; they met the forces of Ceawline (who was accom- 
panied by Cuth, his eldeſt fon) at a place called Deorham, where a ſe- 
vere battle was fought, which ended 1n. favour of the Saxons ; for all the 
three Britzſh kings were ſlain in the field, and their army put to flight. 
Ceawlin and his ſon purſuing their victories, took from the Britons three 
other large towns, as Glouceſter, Cirenceſter, and Bathanceſter. After 
this action, Ceawlin returned home, and peace was again eſtabliſhed. for 
the ſpace of ſix years.“ | 


Ceawlin,. during this tranquility, made great preparations for the de- A. D. 583. 
fence of his territories ; and was now determined to ſet upon the neigh- An battle of 
bouring Britons, who, taught by woeful experience the conſequence of Fethan 1:az.. 
their fatal diſcords, had entered into a ſtronger combination than before, 
and were reſolutely making head in the defence of their native rights. 

Ceawlin himſelf (aſſiſted: by his ſon. Cuth) conducted the army againſt 
them, who. had by this time completed their recruits, and were not back- 
ward in oppoſing the marches of their deteſted foes. Both armies met 
at a place called Fethan leag,} where the battle was preſently: begun: 
at the firſt onſet, Cuth, the ſon of Ceawlin, was overpowered by num- 
bers, and ſlain in the field, and all the party which he commanded was 
put to flight; Ceawhlin ſeeing this alarming accident, made a fierce 
charge upon the wing of the Britons with which he was engaged, and 
putting them to the rout, came up with thoſe who had oppreſſed the 
Saxons, and were taking the advantage of their victory; this unexpected 
aid revived the ſpirits of the flying troops, ſo that rallying their forces, 
and returning again, the onſet was renewed; while the Britons hem- 
med in on all ſides, were unable to reſiſt the ſudden and repeated 


* Chron. Sax. ſub anno 577. Hunt. ut near Fekenham foreſt, in Worceſterſhire, 
ſup. &c. TINS, Vide Samme's. Brit, vol. I. p. 563. 
+, Suppoſed to have been ſomevhere 85 . 
| | ſhocks; 


of Ceawlin at 


_ The iſſue of 


- 
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A. D. 583. ſhocks ; their main body began to give way, and in the end a total over- 


throw enſued, the Saxons remaining abſolute maſters of the field. This 
important victory opened the way for Ceawlin, who, purſuing his for- 
tunes, ſeized upon ſeveral towns, where obtaining great ſpoils, he and 
his army returned home laden with riches, and glorying in their extended 
conqueſts.“ . e N . Bs 


A. D. 591. This conſiderable loſs to the Britons, though for a time it prevented 
their undertaking any war againſt the Weſt Saxons, was far from extin- 
guiſhing that implacable hatred which they bore towards them: and 
now grown deſperate in their reſolutions, they only kept up the appear- 
Woden'smount. . g : 
ance of peace, until they had ſufficiently ſtrengthened their army, to take 
* the field again; which was no ſooner done, than they ſet upon the borders 
of Weſſex. Nor was Ceawlin behind hand in making head againſt them; 
he came up with their army at a place called Woden's Mount, f. where a 
e ſevere engagement enſued. But here the glory which had before accom- 
panied Ceawlin in his undertakings, left him ſuddenly; for his forces 
were totally overthrown, and the Britons bore away the victory, making 
a great ſlaughter of the flying Saxons. Ceawlin, oppreſſed with grief, 
returned to his court; but there alſo the change of fortune awaited him: 
for now his ſubjects, who had hitherto received him with applauſe, and 
extolled his victories to the ſkies, began by open murmurs, and conti- 
nued diſcontents, to fall from their allegiance, and riſe in rebellious 
ties. Struck with their ingratitude, and ſeeking to avoid their miſchie- 
vous defigns, this unfortunate monarch left the kingly dignity, and aban- 
doned the realm, dying in poor eſtate, about the year of our Lord 593.7 
Whilft conqueſt crowns the hero's bold attempts, his name may be ido- 
lized by the people, and his actions mentioned with repeated praiſe; but 
turn the ſcale, and view him in diſgrace, one fatal battle loſt may quite 
eclipſe his former glory, though the due reward of many years hard toil, 
and many victories gained! This was the unequal fortune of Ceawlin, 
who, after gaining ſo many important conqueſts, 'was thruſt from the 
throne for one unlucky overthrow, after he had reigned gloriouſly thir- 
Ty one years. 8 | EY 
Ceawlin had two ſons; the eldeſt, Cuth, who-ſerved under.his com- 
mand, and was ſlain at the battle of Fethan leag ; this Cuth was the an- 
ceſtor of Ceadwalla, king of Weſſex. The youngeſt ſon was named 


The unfortu- 
nate overthrow 


Ceawlin. 


- + Thus the Saxon Chron icle, Ethel- 
werd, and Henry Huntingdon, have it. 


Mat. Weſt. indeed mentions the death of 


Cuth, and the Saxons* flight, but takes 
no notice of the recovery of the day by 
Ceawlin. But beſides the foregoing autho- 


rity-for'the truth of this laſt circumſtance, 


the eight years peace which followed, ſeems 
plainly to confirm it, Chron, Saxon. ſub 


anno 583. Chron. Ethelwerd, & Hiſt, Hen. 


Hunt. lib. ii. & Mat. Weſt. ſub anno 584. 


Woddnes beopnlize, in the Saxon 
Chron. or Woden's Mount, in Wiltſhire. 


Vide Sammes, &c. Speed tranſlates it 


Woden's Ditch. See his Chron. . , 
T W. Malmſ. lib. ii. & Chron. Saxon. 
Vide Holingſhed, Stow, Speed, &e. 


ES Cuthwin ; 
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Cuthwin : he ſurvived his father; but fuceeeded not in = . or A. D. 591. 
being, perhaps, too young to take the government upon him. uth- | 
Ka N 6.264 of Ina and Egbert, two famous kings of the Weſt 
* Saxons; the latter being him, who overcame. all the other kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, and joined them with his own. 


.- CEOLRIC, the fourth Kine of Wes$EX.. 


Cxol Ric, the fon of Ceolfulf, the brother of Ceawlin, ſuceeded him A. D. 592. 
in the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, and by ſome ſuppoſed to have had ee 
great hand in the expelling of his uncle Ceawlin from the realm, in or- no known. 
der to make way for his own advancement to the throne: however this 
may be, his reign exceeded not five years; and during all that time, he 
does not appear to have been concerned in any bufinefs. of conſequence, 
nor to have undertaken any war of importance enough to claim the no- 
tice of the antient hiſtorians; nor does he ſeem. to have left any iſſue 
behind him to inherit the kingdom. 5 255 1 


 CEOLWULF, be f/th Kine of Wrsskx. 


Cxolwurr, the next ſucceſſor in the realm, was the ſon of Cuth, the A. D. 597. 
brother of Ceawlin. The riſing ſtate of Weſſex had now attracted the... con- 
envy of the ſurrounding powers, fo that the whole reign of this prince tinual warfare. 
was ſpent in continual warfare. As ſoon as he had aſſumed the royal 
dignity, the Eaſt Angles, under the conduct of Redwald their king, 
ſet upon his territories; theſe with great reſolution he oppoſed, and 
his firſt encounters were crowned with ſucceſs, for Redwald and his 
party left the borders of Weſſex preſently after, and returned home. 

No ſooner had this enemy quitted the kingdom, than another ſprang up 
to diſturb its peace. The Britons, who for a time had kept themſelves 
quiet, broke forth again, and renewed the war; theſe alſo ſubdued, the 
Picts and Scots made their way from the north, and aiding the Britons, 
begun afreſh to ravage the borders of Weſſex. Thus was Ceolwulf con- 
tinually harraſſed; new dangers breaking out, as faſt as the old ones. 
were ſubſided. In the end, with conſtant reſolution and undaunted 
courage, he quelled theſe troubles : but yet it was not ordained, that 
he ſhould hold his reign in peace; for when he had thus long acted only 
on the defenſive, his-ambition led hira on to retaliate, in ſome meaſure, 
upon his neighbours, the wrongs which he himſelf had received; there- 
fore in an evil hour, he meditated. an expedition. againſt the South 
Saxons, in the proſecution of which he loſt his life; after he had reigned. 
fourteen years.* He does not appear-to have left any children behind 
him to inherit his dignity. | 


* Chron. Sax. ſub. ant. 597 & 607, Huntington, lib. 2.. Mat, Weſt, &c,.&c; 
W. Malmſ. lib, i. cap. 2. Chron. Winton. of 
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A. D. 611. 


Cynegils makes 
his ſon his part- 
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throne, 
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CxxNECIISS, the fixth Kine of Wiss zx. 
- CynzciLs, the ſon of Ceol, brother to Ceolyulf, ſucceeded him in 
the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. ' This prince aſſociated with 'him his 


fon Cwichelm, who jointly managed the affairs of the ſtate, in all mat- 
ters of conſequence, either relative to peace or war. The early part 
of their reigns, they ſeem to have employed in confirming the love and 


unity which prevailed amongſt their ſubjects, in ſtrengthening their 


army, and putting themſelves in the beſt poſture of defence. 


A. D. 613. 
The Britons 


overthrown at 
Beandune, 


A. D. 628. 


Penda invades 
VV ellex. 


-_ 


A. D. . 


Cynegils re- 
cei ves the Chri 
tian faith. 


When theſe princes had finally ſettled the affairs of the kingdom, they 
turned their thoughts againſt the enemies of the ſtate; and principally 
the Britons, who had been ſo troubleſome to their predeceſſor, attracted 
their regard ; and becauſe they were not yet reduced to perfect tranqui- 
lity, they determined to march out againſt them with a large army. Theſe 
proceedings being made known to the Britons, they 'got their forces 
together with all the expedition they could, reſolving boldly to oppoſe 


the encroachments of their advancing foe. At Beandune 4 the armies 


met, and a bloody battle enſued, which ended in the total overthrow of 
the Britons, who were put to flight with ſuch prodigious ſlaughter, that 
upwards of two thouſand of them were left dead in the field. By this 


victory the Weſt Saxons ſecured the peace of their country, and re- 


duced the Britons to ſo low an ebb, that for a long time after they dared 
not enter the field again. | N 


The kingdom of Weſſex now enjoyed a perfect peace for the ſpace of 
fifteen years, at which time the blood-thirſty and reſtleſs Penda, king of 
Mercia, envying its happineſs, invaded its borders, and rouſed the in- 
habitants from their pleaſing tranquility. To oppoſe his march, Cyne- 
gils and his ſon, at the head of their army, advanced as far as Ciren- 
ceſter, where they met the foe and gave them battle; the fight was ob- 
ſtinately continued all the day, with prodigious ſlaughter on either ſide ; 


the night at laſt put an end to the conflict, but yet it was impoſſible to 


determine which party had the upper-hand : however, in the morning, on 
both ſides they found their loſs ſo great, that neither the one nor the 
other were willing to renew the engagement ; but after ſome conſulta- 
tion between Penda and his party, and Cynegils, his ſon, and their 


army, propoſals were agreed to, and a fair Je was concluded upon 


* 


and confirmed. This done, Penda returned to Mercia, and Cynegils, 

with his ſon Cwichelm, to their own court.“ i: I 
After this battle, the reign of Cynegils was paſſed in peace; this cit- 
cumſtance gave him leiſure to attend to the ſalutary doctrine of Chriſ- 


+ Malmſ. 15 1 cap. 2. and forty- ſix, but Henry Hunt. makes 
Beamdune in the Sax. Chron. now them to be two thouſand and ſixty- two. 


Bindon, in Dorſetſhire. Camden Brit. | * Chron. Sax. ſub an, 628. W. Malmſ. 


$ The Saxon Chron. ſays two thouſand Hen. Hunt, &c. ſup. 1 
tianity 
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tianity, which now began to be preached in his dominions by Berinus : A. D. 635. 
and what by the impreſſion that his diſcourſes made upon the heart of 
Cynegils, and the perſuaſion of Oſwald the Pious, king of Northum- 
berland, (who afterwards married his daughter) he was convinced of 
the divine truths, and was. baptized at York. The example of the 
king was preſently followed by his ſubjects, who joyfully received the 
Chriſtian aich, and forſook their former errors. fr | 


The next year after Cynegils had been baptized, Cwichelm, his ſon, A. D. 636. 
was alſo lead to the font, at the city of Vork, and died in that ve n 
year, leaving his father in ſole poſſeſſion of the kingdom. In the mean ee 
time the Chriſtian religion flouriſhed exceedingly in every part of Weſ- dich. 
ſex. Ti? ++ 3 Yo LE. TH ORR | : | | Th be 7 OEM 
= RU outlived his ſon and colleague only ſix years, and died in The death and 
the year of our Lord 642, greatly lamented by his ſubjects, after he had f ves le. 
gloriouſly reigned thirty-one years, and was buried in the monaſtery of 
Winton, which he had newly founded.“ Cynegils had three ſons 
and one daughter, the eldeſt was Cwichelm, who had reigned with 
and died before his father; the ſecond was Cenwalh, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father; and the third was Centwine, who was alſo king of the. 
Weſt 'Saxons. The daughter of,Cynegils was named Kineburga ; ſhe was, 15 
in her father's life-time, married to Oſwald, king of Northumberland. . 
Beſides the actions which are already attributed to the proweſs of Cy- Eaftfer ſubdued 
negils; and his warlike ſon, Cwichelm, they made war upon the three 3 12 
ſons of Sebba, (who, after the death of their father, ruled in the king- 
dom of the Eaſt Saxons) and ſlew them in the field, and brought the 
power of that dominion to a very low ebb. || _ þ 1 $160 | 


' CENWALH, the ſeventh Ke of Wrssex., 


AFTER the deceaſe of Cynegils, his ſecond ſon, Cenwalh, aſcended A. D. 643. 
the throne of Weſſex. In the early part of his reign, this prince gave . 
himſelf up to vice, and ſtill continued in the idolatry 5 his anceſ- 8355 ha _ 
tors, utterly refuſing to receive the Chriſtian faith, after the example of 
his father, and the greater part of his ſubjects. Amongſt other unlaw- 
ful actions, he put away his wife Sexburga, who was the ſiſter of Penda, 
king of Mercia.h. This laſt imprudent ſtep had nearly ended in his total 
deſtruction ; for the difgrace which was thrown upon Sexburga, drew 
down upon him the anger of Penda her brother, whoſe fierce and fero- 
cious temper needed but little offence to ſtimulate his revenge. 


Cenwalh ſoon found, by woeful experience, that the ſtorm which he A. D. 6 5 
had raiſed was too great for him to withſtand, for Penda, invading the Penda ass 


Cenwalh from 


| £ 2: his Ki . 
I Bede Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. iti. cap. 7. Matt. of Weſt. places this tranſaction e 
Hiſt, Ethelwerd. Chron, Sax. ſub ann. 635. in the year 616, about which time per- 
Malmſ. Hunt. &c. ut ſupra. Hhaaps it may have happened. > 4 
1 Ib. ib. &c. x | 8 $ Bede Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
* Chron. Wint, J. Redbourne, cc. W. Malmſ. lib, i, cap. 2. | 


Vol. I. LES wa borders 


b. 645 borders of Wessen, at the head of a powerful arm, paved. his way with 
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ruin and deſtruction, Alarmed at the approaching danger, Cenwalh 
abandoned his kingdom, and. fled for: refuge to the court of Anna, king 
of the Eaſt Angles, where he was received in a friendly and hoſpitable 
manner. By the advice and perſuaſion, of that virtuous: prince, he was 
converted tothe Chriſtian faith, and the year following his flight from 
Weſſex, received baptiſm at the hands of Birinus.“ After he had taken 
pon him the true religion, he entirely changed his former courſe of life, 


andd again received Sexburga, as the conſort of his bed. 


A. D. 648, When Cenwalh had reſided three years at the court of Anna, he was, 
by the aſſiſtance of that prince, reſtored to the throne. of Weſſex f and his 
Sc 3 haughty brother, Penda, appeaſed by his ſubmiſſion, and the reſtoration of 
the kingdam- Sexburga.to her formen hongurs, turned his arms another way, andeexſed 
to. moleſt his kingdom. Cenwalh thug unexpectedly re-eſtabliſhed: in 
his kingly dignity, held the government with an equal hand; his actions 
he moderated: by juſtice and mercy, ſeeking by virtue and diſcretion to 
gain the love of his ſuhjects, and to promote their peace. 


A. D. 652. Notwithſtanding; the great lenity with which this excellent prince did 

| bear his rule, there yet were murmurs and diſcontents prevailing amongſt 

| The en su many. of his ſubjects; agitated, perhaps, by evil-deſigning men, From 

Private diſcards, they proceeded. to open rebellion, and teok the field 

againſt, him. To ſuppreſs this dangerous revolt, he gathered all 

the forces together that he could, and aſſiſted by his faſt friends, gave 

battle to the rebels, at a place called Bradenford, by Afene ; but which 

arty prevailed, as well as the general cauſe. of the rebellion, is not 

DNS. however, by Cenwalh's enjoying his dignity with great ho- 

nour for a conſiderable time after this event, it is highly probable, that 
he gained the victory, and entirely ſubdued the rebellious faction. . 


A. D. 658, Peace thus reſtored in Weſſex, for the ſpace of fix years Cenwalh re- 
ceived no further diſturbance; but at the expiration of that term, the 

$A inning neighbouring Britons, who had long lain quiet in their own ſtates, began 
pennum. again to lift up their heads, and meditate a renewal of the war. Theſe 
| commotions being made known to Cenwalh, he inſtantly cauſed prepa- 
rations to be made, in order to reſiſt their attempts, and with his army 

met them at a place called Peonnum, I where a ſflarp engagement enfued, 


* Bede & Malmſ. ut loc. cit. Chron. that Will. Malmſbury mentions two bat- 
Sax. ſub anno 646, & Hiſt. Ethelwerd. tles fought by Cenwalh, againſt the Bri- 
+ Ibid. Ibid. &c. &c | . tons; the firſt at Witgornes burg, of 
+ This place, Camden tells us, is Brad- which he relates nothing of the particu- 
ford, in Wiltſhire, near the river Avon. lars, nor which army was victorious; the 
Vide Camd. in Wiltſnire. | ſecond at Peonnum, as above ; but the Sax. 
$ Ethelwerd, Hiſt, lib. ii. Chron. Ethelwerd, Henry Huntingdon, 
|| Penor, or Pennum, in Somerſetſhire. Matt, Weſt: Higden, &c. &c, make men- 
Vide Camden. Here I may take notice, tion of but one Battle, | Em 
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in which the Britons were totally routed, and purſued by. the Weſt A. D. 658. 
| Saxons as far as Pendridan ; a ſmall remnant eſcaping with great difi- 
culty. The prodigious laughter which was made of the Britons during 

the courſe of this battle, and the purſuit which followed, was ſo great, — 
that they were . to make NG" and retire n the borders of 


Weſſex. 


After three years ag freſh diſturbances called Cenwalh t to thi field 1 D. 661. 
again; for Wulfere, king of the Mercians, fon of Penda, moved by his Walſere invades 
:refiftible ambixion, and tharlt for glory, and nothing regarding the tie Weſles. 

of relationfhip which was exiſting between himſelf and Cenwalh, invaded 
his dominions, and deſtroyed the country wherever he came. The Weſt 
Saxons, under the conduct of their king, had recourfe to arms, and at 
a place called Poſſentes burg, fought with the Mercians, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; for Fortune favouring the attempts of Wulfere, his army prevailed, . 
andCenwalh with his party were put to flight.“ The Mercians having thus 
gained a paſſage in the kingdom, purſued their victories to Pendridan, 
and invaded the iſle of Wight, which they took; and Wulfere afterwards 
gave it to Edelwalch, the king of the South Saxons. 

When Wulfere, king of Mercia, departed from Weſſex, Cenwalh The death of 
enjoyed his kingdom in peace till the day of his death, which happened ©" . 
in the year 672. He reigned thirty years, including the three years 

that he was abſent from the Kingdom. His body was buried in the ca- 

thedral church at Wincheſter. He had but one wiſe, Sexburga, the 

ſiſter of Penda, who outlived him; and by whom he does not ken to 

have had any iſſue to ſucceed him in the kingdom. 


SEXBURGA, Govehamsa of the WzsT Hanne 


Arrin the deceaſe of her hnſband, Sexburga, his queen, (a woman A. D. 67 3. 
of great abilities) took the government of Weſſex upon her. She was _ 
well acquainted with the affairs of ſtate, and ſupported her charge with fumes the go- 
uncommon ſpirit. When the had ruled the ſpace of one year, f The was verament. 
either depoſed by her ſubjects, or prevented by death, from making a 

greater figure in the realm: the former, indeed, is moſt bkely; for we 
may reaſonably fappoſe, that the minds of this fierce le, and the 

warlike ideas which they imbibed from their anceſtors, could not in theſe 

early times be fo refined, as to permit them to fit down contented under 

the government of a woman, even though ſhe might have been a perfect 


wn 


* Ethebwerd relates the ſucceſs of this above, is confirmed by the Saxon Chron. 
battle in a manner totally different from Malmſ. Hunt. Mat. Weſt. and all the au- 
all other authors; ſor he declares, that thors quoted before. 
the victory was gained | Cenwalh, and + n. Winton. per T. Redbourne. 
that he took Wulfere priſoner: but this 4 Chron. Sax. ſub anno 67 3. Chron. 
is not likely to have bee the cafe; from J. Brompton & Vet. MS. in Bib. Cotton. 
the circumſtatices which follow. The ac- marked Ne D. vi. enn &c. 
count of this battle, as it ſtands in the text 


| poli- 


8 5 108 HISTORY OF TIE SAXON HEPTARCHY. Parr II. 
A. D. 673. politician ; they rather choſe the bold and hardy warrior for their 
£5 chief, who would lead them on to acquire their honour in blood and 
laughter, than the poliſhed ſtateſman, by whoſe direction they might 
* enjoy full Peace and affluence, whilſt their ſwords were ruſting in their 
|  Feabbards.*-- -* SOT PORT; ARTE: £2 1 


8 ESC WINE, the cighth Kino of Wrsskx. - Jie ANT 
A. D. 674. _ Wren this extraordinary woman had ceaſed to rule in Weſſex, Eſc- 
| Eſcwine joins. Wine, the deſcendant of Ceolfulf, the ſon of  Cenric, was advanced to 


3 . the throne. Centwine, the brother of Cenwalh, was indeed the next 
| | kingdom, = Hawful heir, but it ſeems that Eſcwine made him partaker of his dignity. | 
| > 7 ' 2 > . 


A. D. 675. In the ſecond year of his reign, Eſcwine fought a bloody battle againſt 

Eſcwine fights Wulfere, the king of Mercia, who had entered the borders of Weſſex, 
with Wulfere. and was ſpoling the country. The place where the armies met, was 
called Bidanheafod, and, after a prodigious flaughter on either ſide, 
; the victory remained doubtful. FFF 
Eſcwine leaves After Eſcwine had reigned two years, he deceaſed, leaving neither 
N wife nor children behind him to ſucceed him in his dignity ;. therefore, 
| - Centwine, his colleague, after his death, took upon him the govern- 

ment of the whole kingdom. F 5 


= =... CENTWINE, be ninth Kino f Wsskx. 


A. D. 676. By the death of his colleague, Centwine remained unrivalled in the 
F kingdom of Weſſex. Few of the actions of this prince are recorded; 

5 comes the Bri- but yet his wars with the Britons prove him to have been a brave and va- 
„ liant commander; againſt whom he ſo prevailed, that he drove them 

| SITE: from their poſſeſſions in the weſt, and chaſed them even to the ſea- 
ore. 5 Overcome with this-perpetual ſtream of misfortunes, the ſpirit 

3 of reſiſtance amongſt theſe wretched people (who inhabited the e 
| angle of Britain) was quite broke down; ſo that deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
they forſook their arms, and in extreme indigence fled to mountains 

and ſecret places, mournfully reflecting on the miſeries of their preſent 

ſtate. What immediately followed amongſt them is not known; but, 

perhaps at laſt inured to their woes, and familiar with diſtreſs, their mis- 

ortunes might by degrees be leſs felt; and becauſe they found they 
could not better their ſituation, they might uſe the utmoſt of their en- 

deavours to render it as comfortable as poſſible. . 
Centwine dies Centwine reigned nine years, in great repute, after the death of his col- 
league, and died in the year of our Lord 685, He left no iſſue behind 


- 
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Will. Malmſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. words of Bede, and the more expreſs de- 
I This king and his aſſociate, who out- claration of Malmſbury; though Hunting- 
lived him, are by Bede, for what reaſon I don, Mat. Weſt. and others, have ſet 
know not, called ** Subreguli, or petty them down as reigning ſeparately. 
kings. Ecc. Hiſt. lib; iv. cap. 12. | $ Chron, Sax, ſub anno 681, 

Thus much we may gather from the | e | 
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hicn to inlierit the: kingdom, ſo that it fell to Ceadwalla, an aſpiring A. D. 1 


young _ 11 gt 1 87 f F nc, ou rl the 1 rin of 
pier 5 Tr BY Rt e | 


 CEADWATIA; the tenth King * \ 0 


be ſeems in the early part of his life to have diſcovered W A. D. 680. 
| ſeeds of an ambitious temper. By the prevalence of ſome particular fac- 1 
tion, he was, during the reign of Centwine, baniſhed from his country 3 of Ceadwalla 
yet ſuch was his intereſt in the realm, that a ſtrong party of valiant * * 
attended upon his ſteps, and made themſelves partakers of his fortune. crown. 
After he left Weſſex With his little army, he invaded the neighbouring 
kingdom of Suſſex, where he ſlew Edelwaleh, who ruled in thoſe domi- 
nions, and routed: all his forces; purfuing' his conqueſt, he ravaged the 
country Wherever he came, and his followers loaded themſelves with the 

ſpoils. When he had for ſome time continued his marches in Suſſex, 

two valiant chiefs, named Berthunus and Anthun, aroſe in the defence of 

their ſuffering country, and with a ſtrong army which they had collected 

together, gave him battle. Fortune ſo far favoured their couragious at- 

tempts, that they drove the invading Ceadwalla and his party from the 

borders of nen _ ook the e of * e bars them- 

ho ans THULE Me 1 


After ns had let Suſlex, he 3 into {IP own country.; 3 A. D. 685. 
about which time the death of Centwine opened the way before him to * 
the throne of Weſſex: nor was he backward in ſeizing upon the favoura- Sg 
ble opportunity, but quickly ſet up his claim to the crown, and ſucceed- come. 
ed in his deſigns, When he had ſettled himſelf ſecurely in the govern- 
ment, he turned his ambitious eyes again upon Suſſex. In his former 
wars he had diſcovered the weakneſs of that kin gdom.; and though he 
had been expelled by force from thence, yet he ly conceived, that 
with a ſtronger army he might in a ſecond expedition eaſily ſubdue the 
whole realm, and add it to his own dominions. Elated with theſe aſpiring 
thoughts, he collected a large army together, and marching to the bor- 
ders of Suſſex, began his invaſion, deſtroying with fire and ſword as. 
he paſſed through the land. Theſe alarming dangers called for the 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the two valiant dukes, who had before reſtored peace 
to their bleeding country :. at the head. of. all their forces. they marched: 
forward, to oppoſe the. paſſage of Ceadwalla. But the engagement. 
proved unfortunate: to the South Saxons ;, for Berthunus was ſlain in the 
field, and Anthun with the army put to flight. This misfortune re- 
duced the power of Suſſex to ſo low an ebb, that the miſerable inhabi- 
tants were no longer in condition to refiſt their conquering foes: ſo that 


the whole country was ſeized upon by Ceadwalla, and. became 15 85 to 
his dominion T 


3 


> Bede, Eecleſ. Hit. li. iv. cap. __ t Ibid ; 


Ibid.. 


= Suſſex 
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AW 686. Salden thus opefnscheg Cidthwalla! mnirched to its ſbutherm borders, 
The ile of near the ſes, and determined upon the conqueft of the iſle of Wight * 
Wight con- wherefore, with his army he invaded that little kingdom, and obtained 
COTS a ſignal victory over the unfortunate inhabitants, who ſubmitted them-_ 
ſelves to their conqueror. The two ſons of Arvald, the king of that 

illand, hed (on the firſt notice of Ceadwalla's defi gn) withdrawn them- 

ſelves rom thenoe, and lay hid not far off: but ſoon after, being betray- 

ed, they were taken from their retreat, and delivered up to Cœadwalla, 

at whoſe nn IO bert and after put to death." * 


A. D. 68). "The ths which had crowned the attempts i Cesdwalla upon Suſ- 
ſex and the iſle of Wight, was far from ſatisfying his aſpiring withes ; on 
„ the contrary, it proved a ſpur to his ambition, and hurried him on to 
and his ſucceſs, greater undertakings, By the conqueſt of the South Saxon kingdom, he 
opened a free paſſage into Kent. Conſidering the peace and tranquility 
which had ſo long prevailed in that diſtrict, and that having at chis 
time no lawful heir to inherit the crown, the kingdom was divided into va- 
rious factions, and diſturbed by civil diſſentions, he looked upon the op- 
portunity which now offered for his invading it, as too favourable to be 
neglectfully paſſed by: wherefore, aſſiſted by his brother Mollo, he led his 
army, animated by their victories already gained, and big with the hopes 
of future ſpoils, into the borders of Kent. The alarm of this approach- 
ing ruin, contrary to the thoughts or deſires of Ceadwalla, put an end 
for a time to the civil diſcord which had prevailed amongſt the people, 
and they all unanimouſly united together in one body againſt their gene- 
ral foe; therefore, the rt attempts of Ceadwalla were far from being ſo 
fortunite as he had expected: yet he continued his march, and did great 
damage. In one of theſe encounters, his brother Mollo was flain as he 
was making his retreat, with twelve brave wartiors who accompanied 
him; for, being e fled by the Kentiſh men, they had taken re- 
fuge i in a Hall fort, which was at hand, where they defended themſelves 
for ſome time, refuſing to yield themſelves to the befie gers. The Ken- 
tihh men enraged at the oppoſition which they made, Fr fire to the fort, 
and Mollo, with his followers, periſhed in the flames. This unfortu- 
nate accident fo highly exaſperated Ceadwalla, that with his army he re- 
turned again to Kent, and began in moſt bloody ſort to revenge his bro- 
ther's miſerable death. Wherever he came he laid the country waſte; 
the cities and towns he burnt with fire, and flew the inhabitants with the 
ſword: nor were the wretched inhabitants, with all their combined e 


able to beat him back, or ſtop the progrefs of his rage. 


* Bede, lib. iv. cap. 16. Malmf. lib. i. they roſe againſt him. To quell this diſ- 
cap. 2. 'Chran. Sax. ſub anno 686, c. turbance, he ſent his 5 Mollo into 
1 *Chron. Saxon. ſub anno 687. & alia, Kent.” Thus, he reports, the war 'be- 
The author of the Scala Chronica fays, gan, (but on what authority I know not.) 
that“ Ceadwalla killed Edric and El- The reſt of his account agrees with that in 
| walki, who began to rebel im Weſſex; this the text, Scala Chron. * ii. | 
ſo much diſpleaſed the Kentiſh men, that 


In 
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in all theſe engagements Ceadwath/had' fpile ſuch a profuſion of guilr- A. D. 688. 

leſs blood, that when he cams ſcriouſſy, and in a religious light, to re- n, 

flect upon the dreadful conſequences of his cruel conqueſts, he was ee 

ſtruck with remorſe; and in arder to expiate in ſome meaſure the of- 

fence, he quitted his kingly dignity, after a reign of little more than 

three years, and! went in an humble: manner to Rome, where he received 
. the hand of Sergius, (who was then pope) and was called Pe- 

ter. In the ſame year, being about thirty years. of age, he died in that 

city, and was there buried in St. Peter's church, having a long Latin 

epitaph engrauen upon his: tomb.“ He does not appear to have been 

married, ſo that he left noiffue bellind him to ſucceed in the kingdom. 


INA, the aloventh KN of WESSE X. . 
Ax the departure of Ceadwalla from Weſſex, Ina, a noble young A. D. 689. 
man, deſcended from Cuthwine, the fon of Ceawline, took upon him 
the government of. the, kingdom. His character, as drawn in the early afin 
hiſtories, is truly amiable ;. he was a powerful and wiſe prince, bearing 
himſelf with conſtant valour in war, and ruling, with equal prudence in 
time of peace. He alſo greatly forwarded the Chriſtian religion, which 
at this time began. to-flouriſh in much purity. At laſt, attending, per- 
haps; rather more than. was neceſſary to the doctrine of the prieſts, he 
gave way to. an enthuſjaſtic zeal, which led him to forſake his worldly 
honour,. and undertake” a fooliſh, though - faſhionable, pilgrimage to 
Rome. a 1 : 

In what particular actions the firſt five years of his reign were em- A. D. 694- 
ployed we. know not; for the peace which endured till then, and ſome 15, ......., to- 
time after, gave him no occaſion of ſignalizing his valour. Aſhamed iavade Kent. 
of this inactive life, he pretended: (about this time) to call to mind the 
deſtruction of Molle, the brother of Ceadwalla; and declaring to his 
people, that he thought the revenge, which his predeceſſor had taken, 
was not equal to the cruelty of the fact, he therefore held himſelf juſti- 
fied to invade the kingdom of Kent again, and quite complete the ruin . 
of that ſtate : thus were his ambitious deſigns niet under the ſplendid 
appearance of juſtiee! Phe alarming. news of Ina's preparations. to in- 
vade Kent was ſoon made known to Wihtred, who then reigned in that 
diſtrict; and: his apprehenſions of the conſequences were ſtill more 
dreadful, becauſe he found himſelf in no condition to oppaſe his. adver- 
fary by force of arms. In this extremity, ambaſſadors were diſpatched to 
Ind, who made large demands to pacify his wrath: wherefore, a prodi- 


- 


* The original of this Ria h. as. given © mino Juſtiniano piiſſimo Auguſto; anno 
in Bede, is as follows: Flic depoſitus:eſt * ejus conſolatũs quarto pontificante apo- 


„ Cedyal, qui & Petrus, Rex Saxonum, ** ſtolico viro domino Sergio Papi, anno 
* ſub die duodecimo: Kalendarum. Maja- ** ſecundo” And this is preceded by a 
rum, indictione ſecundi'; qui vixit an- long Latin poem. Vide Bed. 

nos plas minds triginta, imperante Do- lib. v. cap. 7. 


e, Eceleſ. Hiſt. 


gious. 
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A. D. 1695 g gious om: of money was delivered. to-him, And; a dir of .f tn: chiefaGors 
in 1 the munen ot Mollo and his ee 

2 n F205). 11449 bo aids 2 * 144 A 

A. D. 7 10. 80 yen wr 94 the: nn * ——⁰¹ peace, the Britons c once more 

began to make head againſt Weſſex; and under the command of. a chief; 

the 8 namedGerent, a large army of them entered the borders of the realm. Ina, 

vwatchful for the ſafety of his ſubjects, gathered all his forces together, and 

being joined by his couſin Nun, haſted to ſtop their progreſs. A deſperate 

engagement enſued, which in the beginning ſeemed to promiſe conqueſt to 

- the Britons, fora valiant leader, on the Saxon's ſide, (named Higebald) 

being ſlain, the army was for ſome time in confuſion; but being rallied 

again, by the prudence and conduct of Ina and Nun, the onſet was 

again begun, and the Britons. found ſuch ſharp reſiſtance, that they 

ſhrunk back, and were cloſely preſſed by the Saxons; at length, being 

unable to withſtand their force any longer, they fled from the field, and 

left Ina in full poſſeſſion of his glorious conqueſt. f But yet he oppreſſed X 

them not as his predeceſſors had done, for about this time the noblemen 

of the Britons began to intermarry with the noble virgins of the Saxons, 

and the Saxons 8 5 with thoſe of the Britons F. pr e . 


ier 3 N . 1 tf 22 


A. D. 515. His next important wars were thoſe which he TM Nt aal Cel. 

5 red, king of Mercia, with whom he fought a ſharp and bloody battle 

Celred, king of AT Wodens burh, where, after prodigious. laughter on both ſides, the 

Merda. ' _ vicky Feb remained doubtful. The true occaſion of theſe wars is not 
ſet down by the hiſtorians ; but it is moſt likely, that ambition on one 
_ fide or the other, might be the firſt and ien cauſe. . | 


A. D. 722, a years aſter the battle of Wodens buth, the South Saxons, who 


The South had long groaned under the bondage of thoſe of Weſſex, began to re- 
Saxons rebel. volt, and with repeated ſtruggles fought to regain their native liberty. 
Under the conduct of a chief whom they ſet up, named Ealdbright, 
they took the field. This rebellion brought Ina with his army into Suſ- 
ſex, where he fought with the South SAXONS but: the immediate ſucceſs 

7L of this battle 1 is not e 1 | 


N 


"AD. 725. Kiter. PHY years, "whe, war Lad FP ry (and, as we may ſup- 


The South Poſe, with different ſucceſs) Ina again fought a great battle with the 
Saxons over= South Saxons, which proved a decilive one; for Ina and his army pre- 


Wh 01 vailed againſt their opponents, and flew their leader, Ealdbright, in the 


field. The loſs which the South Saxons ſuſtained in this encounter was 
o conſiderable, that they were no longer able to make head againſt the 


„W. Malmf, lib, i. cap. 2. Chr. Sax. f Chron. Winton. T. Redbourne. 


ſub anno 604 9 Chron. Sax. Hunt. lib, iv, Ethel- 
'+ Chron. Saxon. fub anno 710. Hen. werd. Brompton, &c. == 


Hunt. lib. iv. Ethelwerd, &c. &c. i; Chron, SUL we, anno 722. Das, 
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Weſt Saxons, but ſubmitted. themſelves to the will of the conqueror; A. D. 725; 
who once more united the whole of their dominions to his own. | 


| 1 135 had bs hole in 8 I. KG 5 8 TY by the 1 5. 7 128; 
continual perſuaſion, of Ethelburh, his queen, he e his crown 1 

and ſtate, and journeyed to Rome, where he paſſed the reſt of his life ese * 0 
in obſcutity, diveſted of all worldly EE and died in poverty. goes to Rome... 
This king has left behind him an excellent. code of laws, which were 
made in his time, and are preſerved to this day. Ina had. one bro- 

ther, named Ingild, who died before him; and two ſiſters, Cwenburh. 

and Cuthburh ; the laſt was married to Ealdferth, the king of Northum- 

berland, but ſoon after ſhe was parted from Fir fog preferring, a. monaſtic 

life to che married ſtate. . Ina left no hi Hef ern to inherit * 

crown of Weſſex. n | ; 
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"XA Ina had abdicated the throne of the Weſt Saxons, Ethelbeard A. D. 720. 
a near relation of his, was advanced to the dignity; not indeed by the 8 
common conſent of the whole kingdom, but rather by the prevalence of Wen. 
ſome ſtrong parties. For Oſwald; a noble young man, deſcended from 
Cuthwin, the ſon of Ceawlin, appears to have had a better claim to the 
crown than Ethelheard himſelf. Moved by the juſtice of his cauſe, 
there were not wanting many in the realm, who began by murmurines: 
and diſcontent, to ſhew themſelves diſaffected to the rule of Ethel- 
heard, and took part with Ofwald, perſuading him to enter the field 

inſt his uſurping relation. This flattering advice was preſently pur 
ſued by the Aae youth, who, placing himſelf at the head of his 
party; broke out in open rebellion. After ſome ſhort continuance of 
this civil war, Ethelheard and his army gained ſuch ground upon Oſ- 
wald, that, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he gave up the ſtruggle, leaving the 
realm in peace to his opponent, and ſoon after he deceaſed, which put a 
ſudden end to all the late diſturbance. “ 

When Ofwald had fled the kingdom, Ethelheard' remained ſecure, a and} The death of 
unrivalled in his dignity; the remaining part of his reign was ſpent in PS 
EE peace and tranquility, fo that we find nothing more recorded of . 

im, than that he reigned fourteen Toure, and died e ſue, in the 


You of our Lord 742 +4008 
-- Chron, Sax. ſub anno 72 9. K TOE ut | nal In the'Saxon Chronicle, his-p "1 
digree is more juſtly derived from Cerdic; 
+ Bede” ns. — thirty-ſeven years thus: Oſwald the ſon of Ethelbald; the bn 


and ſome odd months. Redbourne and of Cynebald, the ſon of Cuthwin, the ſon: \ 
others ſa „thirty-eight. 1 of Ceawlin, the ſon of Cenric, the ſon of 
T Ma mf. lth; 5. cap. 2. © -  Cerdic.+ Chron. Sax. ſub anno 28. 

$ Chron. Sax. ſub anno 72898. ** Chron. Sax. We 8 


9 * 


Brompton erroneouſly declares, that don, &. 
this Nr. 1. was ſon to Ethelbald, king of ff Chron. Saxon. . N. 
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A. b. 74. Fe 1 death of Ethelheard, his brother Cuthred laid claim to the 
2 "throne of Weſſex, and ſucceeded eafily 3 in his deſign. - The beginning of 
- war e his reign was uſhered in by dangerous troubles; for Ethelbald, the aſ- 
nos,” - Piring Mercian king, affaulted his realm, as well by open war, pid private 
n Practices. Cuthr „ the mean while, reſiſted the attempts of his enemy 
| with unfhaken reſolution; ſo that after ſome ſhort continuance of this di- 
fturbance, there enfucd a ſharp engagement between the two kings, Where 
prodigious flaughter was made on either fide. This calmed the he fury of 

their minds, and led them to accept of conditions; for, as' neither one 

nor the other choſe to renew the battle, a fair a 5 Ion 3 

made between them, and « firm-eſtabitſhed peace was _—_ reſult, N 


. bs 8 7 
TT.. 
— . * b * * , 


A. P. 744. When ſome time had elapſed auen che firſt e of this . _ 
| The Briten: Cuthred joined his forces with thoſe” of Ethelbald, and both theſe kings 
ere.come. marched againſt the Britons, with whom they fought a great and bloody 

: battle. The Britons, unable to reſiſt the united power of the Saxons, 

lied from the field, and were purſued by their enemies, who made a pro- 

digious ſlaughter. After this victory, the ſucceſsful kings returned again 

to their on dominions, and nine n for A * W 


of aac} 


| A. D. 748. Four years of perfect a Lllowed i in hs 1 of Welles 
i VVV e eee of Cuthred was diſturbed by a very e 
Caches, accident: Cynric, his eldeſt fon, a youth of great ſpirit, bearing, as it 
Gain, ſeems, ſome high command in the army, behaved with ſuch haughti- 
neſs, and — his pride to ſo great a length, that a large party of the 
ſoldiers roſe ſeditiouſly againſt him, complaining grievoully of their op- 
preffion. In endeavouring to ſuppreſs this dangerous ee Cyn- 


ric himſelf was ſlain, to the great grief of his father. 4 


A. D. 50. This trouble was ſoon after followed by another, of Rl more 8 | 
The beine A natures for Ethelhun, a nobleman. of great repute in the Kingdom, 
of ZAthethun, taking: offence at ſome proceedings of his ſovereign, roſe againſt him in 


open rebellion, and perſuaded a large party of the people to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. Cuthred, with his friends who continued faithful to him, marched 


againſt the ſeditious earl, and gave him battle; after a bloody engage- 
ment, the rebels were put to flight, and the king obtained a perfect vic- 
tory. The earl now driven to the laſt diſtreſs, was forced to ſubmit to 
his evil fortune; but the king, * mercy in the midſt of ju- 


chen. -Sax, fub anne 741, Henry ' 2 Ibid. Did. Et Cron. Viivallenti | 
Huntingdon, lib. iv. Sc. 8 . 1 . 
t Chron, Sax. ſub anno 745+ & Hunt, e m9 aver 
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| tice, generouſly forgave him the offence,” and reſtored him again to all A. D. 750. 
his former honours. So great was the impreſſion which this unexpected | 
clemency made in the heart of thelhun, that, by his future actions, 

he gratefully ſtrove to convince 8 uy __ * e was not be. 


1 20 in vain.“ 


Shortiy after Cuthred l had ated all theſe ge ate the A. D. 754. 
war broke out again afreſh between him and Ethelbald, king of Mer- 
cia, his old enemy. Unbounded pride and ambition had: blown 9 
a flame the latent ſparks of reſentment in the breaſt of the Mercian, ſo with the Saxons, 
that without the leaſt juſt cauſe he invaded Weſſex, and diſtreſſed the 
borders with his cruel conqueſts; but it was not long before Cuthred 
5 him with his army, and put a ſtop to the progreſs of his arms. At 
Beorgford he fought witk the Mereians, and gained a complete victory. 
The fucceſs of Cuthred in this important battle, is ſaid to have been 
chiefly owing to the great valour and conduct of Xthelhun, the noble- 
man who had rebelled againſt his ſovereign, and was pardoned as we 
have ſeen above. Yet the conqueſt was not gained without conſide- 


rable ſlaughter on either fide. t 


This defeat, Rar een Free ing + this deſigns of Ethelbald, ſerved rather A. D.. 757. 
wo ſtimulate his ambition, and ſwell his pride beyond the bounds of rea- | 
fon and diſcretion. In about two years he had again recruited his army, The battle of 
and poured his forces upon the borders of Weſſex. Cuthred marched 
againſt him, and proved ſucceſsful in the war, cauſing his enemy to re- 
treat as far as Sceandune,F where he gave 1 battle. A long and 
bloody conflict enſued, in which Cuthred and his party preyailed, and 
the Mercians were put to flight with the loſs of their king, who is ſaid 
to have been murdered by the treachery of one of his captains. 

The laſt war of Cuthred was againſt the Britons, Ln FE he overcame The death of 
without much difficulty ; for the wars which they ſuſtained againſt the ns 
Weſt Saxons and the Mercians, in the beginning of Cuthred's reign, and 
the misfortunes which had preceded that time, had ſo weakened their 
power, that they were not in 1 tolerable ſtate of reſiſtance. 

When this prince had reigned a aae: near ſixteen. years, he de- 
parted from this life, in the year of our Lord 7.58, and left the WT | 
without an heir. E 


i 
tk ' 


 SIGEBRYHT, the Ar Kine of Watazx: I D. 768: 


Uron the death of Cuthred, a man of obſcure birth, named Sige- Sigebryht's evil 
bryth, made his wy” © the throne of Welſex. The ſucceſs which teren. 


* Chron.. Sax. ſub anno 750, &c..&c. three miles from. Tamworth, ba Warwick-- 


ut tap. | ſhire. 
# Chron, Sax. ſub anno 7 54s $ Hunt, lib iv. | Om pton, &c. 
1 This TO is ſuppoſed to be about g. Ibid, Ibid.. Chon. Sax. ſub anno- 
7.5 


GE crowned 


mY 
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" AD. 7 58. crowned. his - attempt is ches rather! ſurpriſing, becauſe Wen is 
| drawn in hiſtory as a cruel and tyrannical oppreſſor of the ſtate. The 
| Fg ancient laws and conſtitution of the realm he endeavoured to pervert, 
15 : and make ſubſervient to his own deteſted ends. Theſe unjuſt proceed- 

| ingsalarmed the nobles, and provoked his ſubjects in ee at laſt, 
an earl, named Cumbra, (2 a man of great ſpirit, and much reſpected by 
the people) reproved him freely for tha evil conduct, and ſet. before him 
the conſequences of perſiſting in his errors, entreating him to hold the 
geaovernment with leſs rigour, becauſe the whole nation was univerſally; 

.._ __  -diſcontented, and daily murmurs from all ſides filled the ſtate. This 
ſpirited admonition, — ok of meeting with a favourable reply, ſo high- 
ly exaſperated Sygebryht againſt the unfortunate Cumbra, that he cauſed 
him to be put to a cruel death. This laſt imprudent ſtep inflamed the 

minds of the people to ſuch a degree, that throwing off all allegiance, 

they roſe againſt the tyrant, and threatening vengeance, deprived him of 
all his regal honours, and drove him from the Barna bepre he had * | 
joyed the crown the ſpace of one year... | 7 | 
The death of _  Sigebryht appears to have been as baſe and railing in adverity, —— 
Sigedrzht- was proud and 1 imperious in proſperity : for, fearing the anger of his juſtly- 
| exaſperated ſubjects, he fled alone from Weſſex in a mean diſguile, fear- 
fully avoiding the ſight of man, and hiding himſelf in holes and caverns. 
At laſt, he took refuge in a large wood, on the borders of Kent, called 
Tu Aa este ea, where, wandering- obſcurely about, he was met-;by. a 
poor ruſtic, who had formerly been a ſervant of the murdered Cumhra, 
and the perſon of Sigebryht being known to him, out of zeal to revenge 

the e of his late lord, he flew him upon the pot.“ v7; | 


j4 


AY CYNEWULE, the Afteenth Kino of the West Son 


THY D 58. erm a noble young man of the line of Cerdic, who was the 
_ "3 chief leader of the ſedition againſt Sigebryht, after his expulſion from 
To. | CyvewalF's pru- the realm, laid claim ſucceſsfully to the royal dignities, and with great 
ment. Prudence calmed the ſtorm which was raiſed in the minds of the people 
the late revolt, reſtoring peace and good order to the ſtate. All the 
former part of his reign is paſſed over by the ancient hiſtorians, who have 

contented themſelves with informing us, that he gained ſeveral great and 

important victories over the Britons, the particulars of lord had no 

where ſpecified ; but by their fame, he extended his own conſequence; 

and by_his prudent 8 at 8 ſecured the love of his ſub- 


e, 


A. D. 775. 6a} In the e year of e reign, a war broke 0 out berween 


The battle of 
Bu "a him and Offa, the ambitious king of e and a Oe Hou Was 
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fought by chem nean Benſington, in which: Offa prevailed, and Cyne- A. D. 775. 


ton of Benhogton., and held it as his π‚ ted 


n [1015 n enen 
2 . - 
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From this time to the end of his reign, Cynewulf enjoyed his domimons A. D. 787. 


in perfect tranquility. 'Towhich, perhaps, might be owing his unfortunate 


end; for, if in the former part 


: \ 


- 


» - * Th ſ of . 
f his government he is praiſed for his ju- N 1 bs. 


| ſtice and prudence, in the latter he is accuſed of giving way to his plea- cath. 


| ſures, and relying. with too much ſecurity; on his proſperous ſtate, The 
conan ſmiles of fortune ſo ſenſibly affected his mind, that, forgetful of 


the lippery foundation of worldly grandeur, he overlooked thole cauſes, 
wluch, though trifling in their beginning; ended at laſt in his final de- 
ſtruction. For ſome offence which he took againſt Cyneheard, (the bro- 


ther of Sigebryht, the late king) he baniſhed him from the kingdom. 
Cyneheard difleniblin the matter, ſeemed willing to retire from Weſſex: 


2 


but meditating revenge, he prevailed upon a party of deſperate ruffians 
to aft him in his undertaking; and accompanied with theſe, he returned 

privately to the court of Cynewulf, watching a proper opportunity to 
murder him. He had not been long concealed before he ſucceeded in 
his deſign; for the king one evening viſiting a noble woman at Mer- 
ton, (who was his concubine) in a private manner, with only a few at- 

tendants, he was narrowly watched by the conſpirators, and when he had 

_ enteredthe houſe, 1 8 | 

The king perceiving his danger, cauſed the entrance to be cloſely barred, 


_ . andendeayoured by promiſes and fair words to prevail upon them todiſperſe; 


9 
- 


but when he ſaw that he could not ſucceed, and that the more kindly he 
ſpoke to them, the more vociferous were they in their vows and declara- 
tions of revenge, he ceaſed to argue, and determined with the few faithful 
ſervants who accompanied him, to fally out upon them, and ſet the hazard 
of his life upon the chance of war. T His deſperate reſolution he executed, 
and ruſhing furiouſly from the houſe, encountered with Cyneheard him- 
ſelf, Whom he nearly killed; but being preſently ſurrounded by the re- 
bellious crew, he was beaten down to the earth, and ſlain, all his fol- 
lowers ſharing the ſame unfortunate fate. Yet ſome report of this dread- 
ful accident was ſoon noiſed abroad, and coming to the ears of two chief 


editround, and endeavoured to force the door. 


* 


nobles of the realm, Oſrie and Wiverth, they called the guards together, 


and Raſted to revenge the death of their ſovereign. When Cyneheard 
law them approach, he ſought by fair means to mitigate the matter, and 
in a long ſpeech attempted to gloſs over the heinouſneſs of the crime, 
alledging, in excuſe, the injuries he had received. But ſo thoroughly 
had the two loyal chieftains inflamed the minds of the ſoldiers with the 
ſpirit of refentment, that Cyneheard ſaw there was no hope left him of 
eſcaping, but what depended alone upon his ſword ; wherefore, encou- 


The Saxon Chron. places, this battle ſet it down in the twenty-fourth year of 
here, Brompton, Redbourne, and others, his reign. is v9 We 


. *** 


"raging 
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A. D. 787. raging his companidns to ficht valiandly; the eönfzét wit beg 1: and 
ſo deſperately did the rebels ſupport the charge; chat chte Tale of 
victory hung a long time-doubtfuh; tilt at Jaſt# hes oauf of juſticr pf 
 _ __ vailed, and they were totally overcome; . pp, and eighty- 
+ © Eight of his eompanions, being lain upon eng“! it e 
Cynewulf leares Cynewulf was murdered after he had reigned up 1 of thirty years, 
n to the jn the year of our Lord 788. His body was — * up, and — | 
N conveyed to Wincheſter, ' where it was TENOR? buried. This prince 
was never married, fo that at his death * kingdom was again deſtitute 


5 legal heir © the crown r TERED | COLL 2 C ER 
ARGOS ES os hee t 5 


- BEORHTRIC, the geben, K 1 an“ dae 


A. D. 788. Taz death of Cynewulf being known, 'Beorhtric, A Raden ug. 

3 ſcendedf from Cexdic, was by the favour of the people adyanced to the 

Beubtn. government. This prince was a man of mild and affable temper; the 
meekneſs of his diſpoſition led him to prefer a a life of peace and tranqui- 
lity, to that of war and diſturbance : for this reaſon, he ayoided all occa; 
ſions of offence amongſt the neighbouring ftates ; his equitable behavi- 
our ſecured their reſpect to his e and ſettled the h of * 5 


bh upon. Fine pe, VVV 
1 By theſe en ede a wr elf in che th Ine z 50 nd 
5 7 th 13 5 mi LY 8 the welfare of his fubjects, At the better to 
2 Han put bimlelß! in a poſture of defence, if any ſurrounding ſtates might 
ter of Offs, moleſt. him, he made firm alliance with - Offa, the great and powerful 
king of Mercia, eſpouſing his daughter Eadburge, 2 lt er of un- 
bounded pride and e of ſoul. Let it Ng will of Heaven 
that human wiſdom ſhall be often baffled, and thoſe very purſuits which 
promiſe the moſt ſolid ſatisfactions, oproge too frequen y the fatal ſteps 
to ruin and deſtruction, Such was the fate of this unfortunate prince: 
that flattering alliance which appeared of ſo much importance to the 


ſtate, far from POR the * he mes W. ended at laſt in 5 
his own death- 5 F 0 223 


* 


AP; "ut. Egbert, 2 en young man, of an aſpiring genius, *. 5 . chis 
time under Beorhtric, in a province of the Weſt Saxons, by ſome means 
Egbert banihed. became offenſive to Eadburge, and ſhe 9 not to fill the king's 
mind with jealous fears concerning him. Egbert finding the danger he 
was in, left the kingdom, (adviſed to do ſo 7 ms on Beorhtric him- 
ſelf) and went to, Te court of Offa ; but not meeting with the recep- 

tion there which he thought ſuitable to him, he Ms thence, — 55 


19 


* | Chron. Sax. ſub anno 755. Ethel- 1 Malmſ. lib. i. cap. 2. 
werd, lib. ii, Hen. Hunt, lib. iv. Malmſ. Rog. Hoveden pany prior. M. Welt 
lib. i. 2 5 2. Brompton, W de. Sax, Chron. M Mahr. &c | 


i 12 Ibid. 
went 


- 


| went into France, where he remained till, at che death of Beorhtrie, A. P. 192. 
he was recalled into Weſſex, to take the government of that kingdom 
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upon him.“ 
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_. Soon after che marriage. of Beorheric, the piratical Danes (who ſo A. D. 793. 
rievoully infeſted the kingdom in the ſucceding times) firſt invaded an, zh 
South Britain, and landing upon the cobalt of Weſſex, from three large the n Ae, | 
ſhips; began to ſpoil the countty. The: governor who preſided” in lind in Brizain, | 
thoſe parts collected che chief of his forces: together, and marched down 
to ſtop their progreſs ; but engaging with them too raſhly, he loft his 
own life, and his attendants were routed. This news being reported to 
Beorhtric, he, with the aſſiſtance of Offa, his father-in-law, came ſud- 
denly upon them, and drove them back to their ſhips with great loſs : 
their flight was ſo precipitate, that all the ſpoils which they had taken 
from the inhabitants were left behind. II oo 


s # 


© The imperious ſpirit of Eadburge was a conſtant vexation to the ſoul The desth of 
of Beorhtrie; his love of peace, and the ſoftneſs of his temper, being ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to the impatience and uncontroulable diſpoſition of 
his queen, who, amongſt other of her faults, was alſo a looſe and wan- 
ton woman. The general report is, that jealouſy in her amours was the 
cauſe of her huſband's death ; for, though the ſtory is differently related 
by the ancient authors, yet in the chief circumſtances. it agrees. A no- 
ble youth in the king's court, who, as ſome affirm, had formerly been 
her favourite, gave her ſome great cauſe. of diſpleaſure; big with re- 
venge, ſhe continually worried the king with complaints againſt him; 
but finding that they made not the impreſſion upon him which ſhe de- 
ſired, ſhe reſolved herſelf to deſtroy the unfortunate culprit ; and the 
better to effect her wicked deſign, ſhe poiſoned a cup of liquor, which 
ſhe intended to preſent him with: but, in the mean time, the king com- 
ing into the room, -and being thirſty, took up the cup, and drank the 
porivnee draught. It was too late now to remedy the dreadful miſtake ; 
or the king preſently after died, greatly lamented by his ſubjects, who, 
highly exaſperated at the unhappy end of their monarch, enacted a law, 
that, from that time' the king's wife ſhould be deprived of all her privi- 
leges and honours, and ſhould alſo ceaſe to bear the name of queen. 
This worthy prince reigned near ſixteen years, and died without any iſſue. 

To avoid the fury of the incenſed people, Eadburge fled into France, Exdburge flies 
carrying with her a large quantity of treaſure, and ſought protection of het miterabis 
Charles, who was then king of that country. But there following her vi-4cath. 
cious inclinations, Charles placed her in a monaſtery, where ſhe ſhame- 


fully committed adultery with a layman, and was, for that heinous crime, 


— 


'® Ray -Hoved i, pars prior. M. Weſt, + Aſſer. Annal. Hoveden, Mat. Weft. 
* Chon Nall: ' my | 0 8. unelim, He y : y 


4 expelled 
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A. D. 595. expelled- from thence 
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and after from the Kingdom; ben wandern J 
into © kay, the died at Pavia, an W ee, ad ante 555 
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A. D. 804. The hiſtory of en, thus far eee our next ſtep will be 10 


commence the re 
The hiflory of 
Weſſex broke 
off, to A. 


RIO I "*-hiſtory: of this glori 


* pad 2 7 who Wedgetkecl Beorhtric in the king- - ; 
dom, and by wh © prowels the other ſix dominions of the he 
were overcome, and joined with this. But before we 
rince, it will not be àmiſꝭ tꝭ go ar d 


heptarchy 
in the 


with the accounts of ous kingdoms which we have not ſpoken of as yet, 


_ _— their: annals. U 15 il e . As ber 8. 


* > y 


wr Aﬀerius, od as ihele matters as 
things himſelf. had heard for truth, from 
thoſe who were witneſſes of the facts, alſo. 


adds another circumſtance : While "(fays . my ſon. ; 


© ACS 


| to 
then! Wo Sens, Ke hr, Wesel 
eremptory choice hath been: had 


your peremꝑto 
you choſen! me, 1 would have given you 


ut now ou have 


hoſen him, 


he) ſhe was in the court of France, Charles you ſhall have neither. Having faid this, 


45 _ "aſked her whether ſhe would wed him, or 


his ſon; to which ſhe replied, Your ſon, of | the wow * ber RO dard 22 


e ſent her to the monaſtery, 7: In yy 
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HE civil and beth ot of this 6 phi! a an = The little con- 


arance of ſuch little conſequence in the annals of the heptarchy, eee 750 


1 carcely more than a bare catalogue of the names of the ſeveral mo- Eater. 


narchs, can be collected from the imperfect accounts which are left us 
by the ancient authors. In its beginning it was held by Erchenwine, 
(its firſt founder) as feodary from Octa, king of Kent ; for we may re- 
collect, that the counties of Eſſex and Middleſex (which form the 
greater part of this dominion): were given to Hengiſt, in ranſom of Vor- 
tigern, detained by him after the maſſacre of the Britons upon the plains 
of Saliſbury.* But how long this dependance on Kent continued, or 
whether they ever aſſerted a ſtate of ſeparate freedom, cannot ſo eaſily 
be determined; but that they did, may appear moſt plauſible, becauſe 
when they were oppreſſed by the ſurrounding ſtates, the kings of Kent 
ſeem quietly to have left them to their fate, and neither complained of 
the injury, nor ſtirred to revenge it; which it is moſt likely they would 
have done, had Eaſtſex yet been conſidered as a Pere of their own feo- 
dary ſtate. -- 

I am thoroughly compnhcid ha als dry narrative cannot bees. 
tertaining to the readers in general, and becauſe it is impoſſible to ſup- 
ply theſe lamentable defects of ancient hiſtory, I ſhall paſs over the whole 
account as quickly as poſſible, in order the ſooner to arrive at the more 
important and intereſting parts of the Chronicle. 


The kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons contained the 8 of Eſſex, The extent of 
Middleſex, and Herefordſhire : on the eaſt it is bounded by the Ger- E*fſex. 


man ocean, on the ſouth by the Thames, on the weſt by Buckingham- 
ſhire, and on the north by Suffolk, the borders of the Eaſt Angles. 


ERCHENWIN, or ERCHWINE, ( a noble Saxon, deſcended from A. 1D; 527. : 


Woden) arrived in Britain about the year 527, with a ſtrong party of 

German troops ; and coming into theſe parts, ſettled here, holding the 
ſame of Octa, the grandſon of Hengiſt, who. firſt: led the Saxons into 
Britain.F He reigned 19 825 oy years, and bell W him a ſon, 
| named Sledda. 


© * Vide page 70, of this volume, ' 45+ Fen Hunt, lib, it. & Mat. Weſt, ſub 
7 „ 
Vol. - 5 | | R SLEDDA, 
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Wo” D. . SLEDDA, the ſecond king of the Eaſt Saxons, fucceeded his father, 
Erchepwine. This prince married Ricula, the dau * of * Hermengie, 
the fourth of Kent. His reign was ten with 7 5 | 


A. P. 597. SEBERT, the third king of Eaſtſex.../This prince was the ſon of 


Sledda and Ricula; and SHA upon the death of his father, ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom. By the perſuaſion of Ethelbert,-king of-Kent, 
(his uncle) jomed with the doctrine of Miletus, he was converted to 
Chriſtianity; being juſtly famous, as _ firſt king of this diſtrift who 
_ embraced the true faith. T By his n (whom ſome call Ethelgodaf) 
he had three ſons, who Abe W d him in the kingdom. Se- 


. | bert reigned about eighteen years, and was buried, together with his 


[ 


queen, in the new _— * 515 1 at A e ape which A 
; _ OY - 2% 


A. D. 61 5. The three: FR 0 Ma ls SERRED, SEWARD, ad SIGE- 
BERT, after his death, took upon them the government of Eaſtſex. 
But far from following the pious example of their father, theſe wicked 
princes apoſtated from the Chriſtian faith, and, amongſt other enormi- 
ties, drove Miletus from his ſee at London, becauſe he reſolutely re 
fuſed to prophane the ſacred rites of the communion. But they were 
not ſuffered long to triumph in their abominations; for, in a fatal war 

n againſt the Weſt Saxons, their forces were totally overcome, 
and they themſelves flain in the field, about the year of our Lord 
616,“ after a ſhort reign of two years. Seward left two ſons, one 
named Sigebert, who reigned after the death of his father and uncles; 


— and che other, Sebba, who alſo ſuoceeded after to the e 8 
A. D. 617% SIGEBERT, the ſeventh king of the Eaſt Sade: The prince was 
firnamed the Little ; but whether this title was "beſtowed upon him be- 
cauſe he might be final 4 in ſtature, or from his want of importance in the 
_ Nate, is a matter which muſt ſtill remain doubtful. pears to 
have reigned about eight and twenty years, and dying, left. Pt 77 him 
a brother and a = EN wits not e err age 7 rim in the 

kingdom. 


A D. 645. SIGEBERT the Second, the eighth king of Faſtſex, was the ſon of Si- 
Sl. brother or bat | uy FRE advice and perſuaſion of Oy; King 


e Malmſbury indeed ties Sledda _y 15 Stow, Speed; 102 others 

uſt king of Eaſtſex, without mentioning © $ Bede, &c. ut ſup. | 
his father ; but other authors have attri- || Bede, lib. ii. cap. 55 Malmibury i in- 

buted the firſt beginning of this kingdom deed makes no mention of the third fon : 
to Erchenwin ; the latter, and more gene- but the authority of Bede is ſufficient, 
xal, account, 1 have rather choſe ts fol- Vide Hen. Hunt. Sc. 


low. Vide Mat. Weſt. Hunt, &c. Mat. Welt, ſub anno 616, 
I Bede, lib. ii, cap. 3. Huntingdon, 
| Mat. Weſt. &c. 


of 
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.of. n he abandoned his ſuperſtitious: idolatry, and hoogme A. D. 645. 
a Chriſtian. Beſides his on piety, and love for the true faith, he took 
all occaſions to promulgate the goſpel amongſt his ſubjects. Theſe juſt 
and upright 1 of Sigebert, however they might gain him the 
public love, failed not, on the other hand, to create him private foes: at 
= head of theſe were two of his kinknen, who put him to death while 


| he was viſiting at one of their houſes,“ arg he had reigned about 


Lxteen years. He left a young __ en Selred, e ſome time e a | 
ter: ſucceeded to me crown. | 


a SWIrIIEIL SI, the ifioiok Sexbald, l kiog of the Eaſt A. D. 661. 
Se was, after the murder of Sigebert, advanced to the throne. He 

received baptiſm at the hands of Ced, Ethelwald, king of the Eaſt An- 

gles, being his godfather at the font. His reign was only three years, 

or ene, and he died without We: 5 


X SIGHER wad SEBBA tended Sb a. ata A ;ointly ; in Eaſt- A. D. 664. 
ſex. Sigher was the ſon of Sigebert the Little, and Sebba the brother of 
of the ſame Sigebert. Sebba remained ſtedfaſt in the Chriſtian faith, but 

his nephew following his vicious inclinations, continued in the idolatry 

of his forefathers, : — repaired the ruined temples which were dedicated 

to their gods. However, at laſt, by the means of Wulfere, king of 
Mercia, who ſent Janimanus, a ri her biſhop, to preach to er and 

his people, they were again converted to the true faith, and the king 
continued conſtant in the ſame to the day of his death, which kappencd 

in the year of our Lord 683,4 after he had reigned twenty-two 
He is fad to have been married to Oſwith, the daughter of; Echelfrith, 

king of Northumberland, a devout woman, by whom be had one = 
— Offa; who ruled in Eaſtſex ſome time after. 

By the death of his colleague, Sebba was left RAI in the kingdom, 
which, when he had governed thirty years in the whole, and eight from 

the deceaſe of Sigher, he relinquiſhed and exchanged: his crown for a 
monkiſh cowl. ] However, ſoon after dying, his body was honourably 
interred in the church of St. Paul, where his monument remained, till 

it was loſt in the ruin of that venerable pile.“ “ He left behind him two 


4 Sigehard and Senfred, who reigned after him. 


SIGEHARD: and SENERED, after the abdication of their father; A. D. 691. 
took. the eee " the ne upon: them; but the former tak- 


* Bede, Us, iii. cap. 22. | Malmſbury, t Malmſ. 1 ut ſup. Beds, lib. i, cap. zo. 


lib. i. cap. 6. Hen. Huntingdon, lib, ii. H. Hunt. lib. ii. &c, * 
Brompton, &c. | | 14 8 Mat. Weſt. | | 2H $4: "PN: | | : 
f Malmſ. ut ad & G. r. AM Bede, ut ſup. 
ton, NE Vide Speed 's Chron. 
| R2 . n 
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. D. 69 r. ing op the cowl in the ſame monaſtery with his lather; ſoon after his ac- 


eeſſion to the ank his brother ee en _ Alter ber ten years, from 
His firſtentry.® h e « 33 \ 2h FS; 58 ham . 15 IS: * 44 5+ 4 #23323! 40 


. CIT 3.3238 


* 


A. D. 701. OFFA, fs fon by Sigher, ah e n of ch Eaft Ikon, 
| _ - Jwccreded Senfred : he was a fine perſonable man, and of noble preſence. 
After he had reigned ſeven ears, he followed the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the 
times, and left his queen, his kingdom, and his native land, to accom- 
pany Cenred, king of Mercia, and the biſhop of Worceſter, to Rome, 
Where he became a monk. f Some ſay, that his wife, Kinſwith, the 
| daughter of Penda, perſuaded him to undertake this ſoul-ſaving pilgri- 
a | mage ; and immediately upon his departure, ſhe herſelf, not in the leaſt 
. behind hand with her huſband in ſuperſtition, took the veil 35 "me in meer 
OM of Kineburg, ace her ſiſter was abbeſs. 5 FRE, & 
118 
A. D. 56k _SELRED, the ffreenth king of Eaſtſex, waitin the 8 at the 
abdication of Offa ;| he was the ſon of Sigebert the Second, and proved a 
| pious and juſt prince. After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he was 
"IM lain by the treaſon of his ſubjects, who, by a long ſucceſſion of peaceful 
: days, were grown unruly, and headftrong in their diſobedience, ſo that 
the virtues: of their monarch became offenſive; and even his clemency, 
which had prevailed: upon him to forgive their former faults; was made 
the wicked plea by which his rebellious murderers ſought to excuſe the 
heinouſneſs of their crime. He left neither wite nor iſſue behind n. 5 


A. D. 146. SWITHED, the Gixteenth, 1 laſt, bips of the Eaſt Saxons, Was a 
nobleman of that realm, who, after the murder of Selred, took upon 
him the government. His reign was long, and undiſturbed with war, 
until Egbert, the potent king of Weſſex, — having conquered Kent) 
made his way into Eaſtſex, and drove the aged monarch from his throne: 
the kingdom being left in ſuch an unfavourable condition, was in no caſe 
able to reſiſt the powerful arms of its invader.] From this time (namely, in 

the year of our Lord 823) Eaſtſex may be juſtly ſaĩd to have ceaſed to be a 
diſtinct kingdom; for after its conqueror had ſubdued all its forces, he 
impoſed his yoke upon the inhabitants, and joined the ſtate to his own 
extenſive dominions. And though ſome time after Sigeric and Sige- 
hard, two noblemen of that diſtrict, revolted from Egbert, and began a 
rebellion in the realm, yet their power was preſently cruſhed, and no ef- 
fectual freedom reſulted from their attempts; ſo that we. can by no 
means review them as in a ſtate of een or WN 


* Vide Bede, H. Hunt, lib, ii, Chron, - F Malmſ, ut fup. Chiron, Sax, ſub anno 


J. Brompton. | 746, &. 
+ Bede, lib. v. cap. 20. . Hunt. - | Chron. Sax, MW anno 815. Mall. 
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Theextent oo NME kingdom of Northumberland contained the counties of Lanca- 
Yorkſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Northumber- 

land, On the weſt it was bounded by the Iriſh ſea, and on the eaſt by 
the German ocean ; on the ſouth by the rivers Merſy and Humber, and 
on the north by Lindiſdale Cheviot hills, and the river Tweed. At the 
beginning it was divided into two ſeparate governments, Bernicia and 

; Deira: the former ſtretching out from the Tweed to the Tyne; and the 
latter again from the Tyne to the Humber. But in the end both theſe 
diſtricts were united into one. IE. 00 


From We muſt now remember, that Hengiſt propoſed to Vortigern, the 


A. D. 494. king of the Britons, the entire ſubjugation of the northern inſurgents, 


A. D. 547. (who had fo long diſtreſſed the ſouthern parts of Britain) and made ſuch 
| air promiſes of ſucceſs, that Vortigern ſoon permitted him to ſend for ad- 
Tae account of ditional ſupplies from Germany, that they might ſettle in Northumber- 
chumberland land, in order the better to perform this important buſineſs. The king's 
cn 312; conſent being gained, Hengiſt invited his brother Octa into Britain, who 
preſently obeyed the ſummons, and with his ſon Ebuſſa, accompanied 

with a ſtrong troop of valiant Saxon youth, ſailed from Germany, and 

landing in the northern parts of Britain, and (according to the directions 

of Hengiſt) ſettled there, Soon after their arrival, they received intelli- 

gence of the wars breaking out in the ſouth, between the Britons and 

their countrymen, - who had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe parts, under the 

conduct of Hengiſt: this they conſidered as a ſignal made to them, to 

ſhake off all the appearance of friendſhip which had hitherto ſubſiſted 

between themſelves and the Britons, who inhabited near them. Tis 

true, this friendſhip was rather a formal name, than an alliance founded 

on a permanent baſis, even in its beſt ſtate ; for the Saxons had from 

their firſt arrival carried ſo high a hand, and been ſo tyrannical in their 
proceedings, that the diſguſted Britons were thoroughly convinced of 

the inſincerity of their profeſſions of amity, and ſaw but too plainly the 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace and freedom to the country was the leaſt of the 

'_ Saxons” intentions. It was but too ſoon that this laſt event entirely con- 
firmed the ſuſpicions of the Britons ; for, throwing off all diſguiſe, the 
treacherous Saxons took the field, commencing open hoſtilities, and de- 

claring their reſolutions to gain by the conqueſt of their ſwords, a large 

. 4 | | and 
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and inveterate ſoes, the Scots and Picts; and both their powers joined, 


the miſerable inhabitants as had ſpirit enough to reſiſt their deſigns, or 


* ö — dt. 4 


4 


* 


oviſion for thenrſelves and their i famil ies. This Plain ex“ 
planation of their deſigns gave a juſt alarm to the Britons, who, deſirous 


ol preſerving their poſſeſſions from che deſtructive hands of their enemies, 


{ein arms, as hopeful to ſubdue them by war. But vain that hope 
for the too provident invaders had made a ſecret league with their old 


poured: n the wretched Britons. Unable to reſiſt this combined 
force, they fled before them, and ſought retreat in the loneſome woods, 
or ſolitary caverns, ' whilſt the victorious enemy deſtroyed the country, 
pillaged the cities and towns, and murdered, without mercy, ſuch of 


remonitrate on the injuſtice of them. | 
Driven tothe greateſt diſtreſs, the Britons ſaw (though now too late) The wars be- 
the horrid effects of their miſtaken policy; they ſaw they had invited, ng and S ce. 
10 à fruitful dand, a ſet of men, who, regardleſs of their promiſes, were 
guided only by their -own wants and ferocious ideas, and would not ea- 

ſily relinquiſh the advantages they had gained. They were now, as it 

were, hemmed in; on the ſouth by Hengiſt and his army, whilſt in the 

north their new- declared foes were preying upon them without mercy, 

Theſe extremities cauſed the diſtreſſed Britons to take up arms, and en- 

ter into. ſtrong cornbinations againſt their enemies, which proceedings 


made, ſor a time, an alteratibn in the face of affairs; for, by the bravery 


of the Britiſh chiefs, ſome preſent advantage was gained. In this man- 
ner the war was continually kept up, ſometimes the Britons, ſometimes 
the Saxons, prevailing, for the ſpace of fifty- three years; during which 
time, the former could mot be overcome, nor the latter driven from the | 
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Tais long and troubleſome war between the Britons and Saxons, I arrives in 
kept up for ſuch a ſucceſſion of years, without any manifeſt advantage Fin with a 

. 2 Bow 9 4 1 e of - party of 
that might bring it to a final concluſion on either ſide, moſt likely in- Saxons. 


* During all this time there was none Subreguli, before-mentioned) who was 


of the Saxon chiefs that preſumed to take 
upon them the title of king, but were 
contented with that of Penertoxen, or 
general. In Jome hiſtories they 


+ Hengift having conquered ' Kent, ſent 
„his brother Ota, and his ſon Jebus, 
into Northumberland, and there they 
and their ſucceflors were dukes under 
the kings of Kent, unto ſuch time as 
the pride of the Northanhumbers choſe 
** themſelves a king, (by this word, I 


** ſuppoſe, we muſt underſtand 'one of the 


| are ſtiled 
Subreguli, or petty. kings. In the Scala 


Chronica is this remarkable paſſage: _ little known 


Chron. lib. ii. Here are eight kings be- 


% Firing, that begat Wodnam, that begat 
$6 23 of whom came Hors, the king, 
that begat Lypa, that begat Heppa, that 
« begat Lee that begat ee, al 
+ Which were before the noble king Ida, 
„and the geſtes of them before Ida be 
Chroniques.“ Scala 


fore Ida enumerated, but it is a great pity 
that we have not any other authority to 


prove it; at leaſt, the author of the preſent 


account muſt have miſtaken the title of king, 


for all the beſt accounts declare Ida to 


have been the firſt. 3 5 
duced 


* 


5 
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A. D. 54%. duced the latter to ſend preſſing invitations to their friends i in Sehe. 
that they tnight come over into Britain, and aſſiſt them in the conqueſt 
> Ta 55 that country, for which they had ſo long been ſtruggling without 
| compleat ſucceſs: : Either moved by ſuch invitations, or + cnn. by his 
own ambition, Ida, a valiant Saxon, (deſcended from Woden) ſailed from 
Germany, with a powerful reinforcement, and landed at Flamborough, 
Where he wt his countrymen, by whom he was received n the 
greateſt joy. The arrival of Ida, "de was alſo accompanied with his 
twelve ſons, [cauſes ga ſpeedy alteration in the affairs: of the Saxons; 
for the hapleſs: Britons, weakened daily by their. continual wars, and 
depreſſed; with the melancholy pro roſpect of their falling : ſtate, were no 
longer able to reſiſt their increaſing: foes ; who, on the other hand, in- 
ſpited with: freſh:cavrage, by the aſſiſtance of their new come: friends, 
____*_ renewed the war with uncommon chearfulneſs and alacrit xy. 
14a affumes be Thus quickly did the additional forces of the Saxons lene their 
title of king. conqueſt and ſecure their ſucceſs, for the Britons were driven finally from 
9 8 ſſeſſions, and the conquerors preſently over- run Northumberland, 
and the adjacent counties, ſettling themſelves in the abandoned eſtates, 
and erefting.a powerful kingdom of their own. Ida, to whom they 
chiefly owed their rapid ſucceſs, was the firſt who aſſumed the title of a 
king, and bore his rule over all Bernitia. The better to ſecure the bor- 
ders of his kingdom, he repaired the caſtle of Beddanborou gh, which 
heretofore was only: 1 round with wooden pales, and ſet up a ſtrong 
wall of ſtone about the ſame. f The reign of this prince was not idly 
ſpent, for continual wars and tumults kept him in the field. The Bri- 
tons, though they were oppreſſed, and driven from their poſſeſſions, 
were not totally overcome ; they yet continued to annoy the Saxons, and 
iſſuing from their retreats in large parties, diſturbed their peace with 
cConſtant alarms. It is true, by the vigilance and conduct of Ida, they 
were FREEY from making any important conqueſts ; yet thoſe re- 
ek attacks upon the borders of his Kingdom, rendered the ſtate of 
is ſubjeQts, not on uncomfortable, but even unſafe. Wa , 


(IRE 


* 


A. D. 7 14a deceaſed thee he had reigned twelve years. Hi fie was twelve 
AS Tons, fix of them by his queen, ,W ofe name is not mentioned ; as Adda, 
iue of Ida. Who ſucceeded him in Bernitia; Ethelric and Theodoric, he alſo both 
| ſucceeded ſome time after; Etheric, Omerno, and Theofredum : his 

other ſix ſons were illegitimate, and their names were Oga, Alric, 

Eccha, Oſpald, Segora and Segothæ; all theſe came with their father 
in twelve ſhips from Germany, and aſſiſted him firſt . his 6 FU FP 

queſts, and ter in the W of his Kingdom. 52 


„ Chron, Sax, Ethelwerd, Malmſ. ue. 4 Mat. Wen. 
5 Ib. Ib. e lid. Il; Sc. | 
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| eier "hs the death of Ida, Adda, his elde 6. Web 4 A. D. 560. 
him in his d and in the firſt year of his reign, Elle, a noble 
chieftaih, ' 1 Mell on of Ida (who had accompanied him into Britain, Ben nd af- 
and been greatly aſſiſting in his conqueſts) made war upon the Britons ee the title 
that poſſeſſed the province of Deira, and drove them out with a power- | 
ful hand. He and his followers immediately ſettled in that deſerted . 
countty, which they had gained with their ſwords ; and Alle took upon 
himſelf the title of kin . advancing the glory of his new realm by vari- 
ous important conqueſts.“ During the reign of Elle, Adda, ki 2 
Bernitia, died, after a reign of ſeven years, and was ſucceeded by fo 
other princes, of whom we find nothing more recorded than err 
names, and the number of years which they ruled, as follow: | 
\GLAPPA,; the couſin of Adda, the third king of Bernitia, ſucceeded A. D. 467. 
Adda, and reigned five years. 
= 5 brother to Glappa, the fourth King of Bernitia, A. D. 572. 
rei ned one 
FRET HULF, the ſecond brother of Glappa, the 6&h king of Ber- A. D. 573. 
nitia, reigned ſeven years... 
THEODRIC, che third bn of lane, the ſixth hg of Bernd, he A. P. 580. 
reigned ſeven years. f 


5 N54 ELLE. the firſt. Kixo' of Nigam; 12 


Arx the death of theſe five princes, Elle reigned ſole king of . A. D. 557. 
mum e, bearing rule oyer Bernitia and Deira: but whether he ob- ; 
tained this additional dignity by force, or the . conſent: of the people, Kaese 
cannot be determined; yet the latter appears moſt probable, from the <a; Be. 
perfect tranquility in which he enjoyed his ſtate to the end of his life. 

He died after a reign. of near thirty years, twenty-ſeven of which he 

ruled on Sf in Deira, and the reſt in both the kingdoms united together. 

He had *iffue, Fdwine, the glorious king of Northumberland, and a | 
daughter, named e who was . e to 2 as * 

N Nord e +. 


 ETHELRIC, th fond King: of NoaTHUNBERLanD. = 


464 3 þ-4 


[Tak ai: tat: cond fon. of Ida, who. had ſpent the whole of his A. D. wo. 
youth i in retiremeht and obſcurity, after the „ of Alle, Was, In beige, n. 
his old age, called forth to take upon him the kingly dignities. He wor reign, 
eee in the een of both the kingdoms, and Tm NEAT death, and iſſue. 


n 


* 
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* Chron. Sax, nts Hen unt. 7 + Matthew of Weſtminſter 4. | : 
at, Weſt. c. win £ ry, 2 a Ibid, Sec. 5 : 1 
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ww p. 589. five years in profound peace:“ at the end of which time, worn out wich 
old age, he departed this life, leaving two; ſons behind him; the eldeft, 


Ethelfrith, who ruled after his death; and Tedbald, a valiant youth, 
„ „ 1 the Scots, in the reigryof his brother, at Link, battle of Degſtage. 


b © ETHELFRITH, the third Kind of Noxalopnn any, | 8 57 FR 


A. D. 593.” Bee che ſon of Ethelric, ſucteeded his father in botli the 
3 hingdoms. The better to ſecure his thtone, (and tô prevent all di- 
ris Acca, the ſturbance from young Edwine, the ſon of Alle, and la heirito the 
ater of Edwine. crown of Deira) he married Acca, the daughter of lle, beginning his 
reign with great glory. This prince, becauſe of his ambition and inſa- 
tiate love of war, was ſirnamed F Nerger How well this appellation 

became him, we ſhall ſee hereafter.” 0 500095 2 mr ao nt 
He wars fue. Hlis firſt wars were ſupported ten years againſt the Britons, whom he 
| cial apt gyercame; and fo dreadfully diſtreſſed, - that, flying from their poſſeſ- 
ions, and abandoning the ies of their births, d Fg eater/part of them 
wandered in poverty os place to place in ſearch of ſecret, 1 mi- 

ſerable, retreats; whilſt others, unwilling to leave their native homes, 
ſüubmitted to the yoke of the conqueror, chuſing rather to endure the cru- 
_ © elrie$of his opprefive hands, than ſeck a' life of freedom, accompanied 
with miſery and pinching want. Ethelfrith purſued his fortune with un- 
common ardour, and ſubdued morè of the ä countries chan n In- 


gle Saxon king had done before him. zu : 


A. D. 603. His conqueſts were ſo rapid, and of ſuch twat) that. they drew 
| Heovercames Upo him the jealouſy of the Scots and their neighbours ; ;: who, that they 
ve king of the might, if poſſible, ſuppreſs his riſing lory in the bud, collected their 
coe. forces together, 7550 took the field againſt him. With their whole army 
15 (ended y than, king of the Scots) they advanced to give him bat- 
tile. Nor was Ethelfrith unprepared to receive them, for, with all his 

wers, he met them at a place called Dægſtane, where a long and 

Jloody. conflict enſued; great was the proweſs, and deſperate the reſolu- 

tion on either ſide; but 3 in the end, after prodigious, laughter, the for- 

tune of Ethelfrith ſtill ſmiled upon him, and victory crowned his 

Tabours : on the other hand, the Scots, unable to reſiſt, were chaſed from 

the field, with ſuch conſiderable loſs, that for a long time after they 

found themſelves j in no condition to renew the war. Yet this victory 

was not obtained without great loſs of blood on the Saxons' ſide; for, in 

_ the beginning of the battle, 'Tedbald; the brother of Ethelfrith, was ſlain, 

and all that 1815 of. the e which ks Oe; {Were me to n 


7 ey ke . IL 
* ee Sax: b anno 0 588. Malnf: 4 Vole, lb. I cap... 30 ken. Hunt 
Hunt. &c; - * lib. ii. & alia. 
# Qui vocatus Ferus. . Hunt. lib. ii. 8 Bede, ut ſup. G e 55 1 
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The former victory, though ſo dearly, purchaſed, was far from check - A. D. 607. 
ing the ardourous purſuits of: fame which engaged the mind of Ethel- The Briten: 

| Fark N When four years were elapſed, 8 marched again towards the again overcome, 
Britons, and at Cairlegion overthrew their army with great ſlaughter. . 
Before the beginning of this deciſive battle, the monks of Bangor mo- of Bangor. 
naſtery, which was not far from thence; were aſſęembled together, and a 
with kumble prayer beſought Almighty God to aſſiſt their Chriſtian bre-. 
Aue Britons, and; repel the fiexce, invader, who, big with the 


fame of hien met conqueſts, was proudly advancing to deſtroy them 
from the 1 19 Their actions DR geſtures exciting the attention of Ethel- 


frith, he demanded of his chiefs what thoſe men were, and what their em- 
ployment? When he received for anſwer, that they were prieſts, who with 
prayers and;fupplicatians, were,invoking the afliſtance of their God, and 
encouraging:their-friends-by. their r devotions. If that is the 
« caſe, (ſays Ethelfrith) they are; dangerous enemies ; for though 
ce they atę not armed mic ſwords or ſpears, yet do they fight againſt d us 
« with prayers and imprecations; therefore, deſtroy. them firſt, ; and pro- 
« ceed'we after to encountet with their armed forces.” The king's com- 
mand was preſeatly gheyed 3 for, a ſtrong party of the Saxon foldiers fell 
| at the firſt onſet, . the captain of the guard, 
Gba ſet to prevent the enemies from diſturbing the pious duties of 
the-monks) deſerted his poſt, and the whole of 525 guard following the 
example of their, chief, fled away, and left their charge to the relentleſs 
fury of the enemy, who immediately put twelve hundred of eus to the 
1 only en rem by la 6 lic e 
15 wolf oat 4. ns 

All Pr 1 potgang toon, ich, Ae 1 dhe lub qu of Ethel. A. D. 616. 
rich, increaſed the conſequence of his government, and raiſed 1 

lory to ſuch a height amongſt the ſurrounding powers, that none of ics hom Ner- 
4 choſe to moleſt him. This pacific diſpoſition of his neighibours hanberns. 
gave him leiſure more cloſely to examine his affairs at home: with 
a jealous eye he e young Edwine, the ſon of Elle, and brother to 
his queen i hg well knew che right which he had to Deira, the kingdom 
which his father; had gained by the conqueſt. of his ſword. This bar to | 
his happineſs he reſolved to remove; for he conſidered the changeable- | 
_ neſs of his ſubjects! tempers, and found his rival daily advancing in po- 
pular favour. Such reflections led him naturally. to conclude, that the 
ſparks of ambition, which he lainly faw Tay ſmothered in the breaſt of 
Edwine, would; When advants ge ſerved, burſt out into a flame, and cauſe 
him to aſſert his natural right, by raiſing a civil commotion in the ſtate, 
which might endanger both his crown and life. Aſpiring men will rea- 8a 
dily facriftee” all juſtice*to/ambirion;' and if the leaſt fear ſhould reign in 5 
their jealous MDs, which might ſeem likely to affect the glory of their 


ba Bede, Ecclef, Hi Ab H: Cf 2. Chron. Sax. ſub anno 60. ir 8 
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r THESAOXON HHPPANCRIY! Plnene, 


A. D, 616. pete: there is nothitig but ihe Arial! renova of the obje&t that can give 
them eaſe, or : make 1 rherffſelves ſccure. Such fulpieſons 
cauſed Ethelfrith to reſolve upon tlie Atatk GHEdwine; but he, By ſome 
means being made acquainted with the danger of his ſituation,; gled from 
Northumberland, accompanied with his wife, wandering from place to 

place, taking re 9 at falt in the coutr of Redwald, Ala of the Eaſt 
8 £3 Angles. Redwald, perſuaded by his queen; refuſed to deliver up the fu- 
| gitive prince to the melfenge ers. wt Echelfrith; who wereſeht to demand 
him at his hands, or denounce war 127 5227 Wen his _ in caſe * 

gave him protection. | | 6 Ss ts | 

i; tot 168x300 28k N d 4G 


A. D. 617. Redwald; ovcked " reds inſolent carriage of Echelfrth, n 905 / ee. 

1 Edwine from the malice of his ON, 1 aſſiſted h 

in battle, the recovery of his native right +- for; gat '; gat together wks 
ſtily as poſlible, he followed the mefletige — of ri ah oh With Juch ex- 
pedition, that they had ſcarely time to — ill ſueceſs of their em- 

baſſy, before the alarm was given of his approach. Aſteniſhed at che 

ſudden danger which threatened his ſtate, 1 —— e wee collected 

ſpeedily what forces he "could; and 3 progreſs 

of his enemies. Both armies met uo pg 1 of tlie river Idle,“ 

where they fought a ernel battle; in Which Regenkere, the on 65 
Redwald, loſt his life. Vet the end proved fortunate to Red wald and 

his party, for Ethelfrith himſelf was lain in tlle feld, and after his deattr 

his forces made but little reſiſtance: | This victory, joined With the death 

of Ethelfrith, entirely cleared the paſſage of Edwine to the throne of 

| Northumberland ; for the ſons of the unfortunate king, hearing of their 

father's death; dere apprehenſive for their dn e and left the 

|... kingdom! ſeeking in other parts a place of fEfu ge 

The ige of Ethelfrith had reigned four and twenty years when he s Nan. By 

eue. Acca, his wite, the filter of Edwine, he had ſeven ſons; Eanfred, after- 
wards King of Bernitia ; Ofwald, after king of Northumberland ; ; Ofwitie, 

Oſlae, Oſwid, Offa, and Offa ;f alſo two daughters, eanonized for 

ſaints, Ofwitha and Ebba. Beſides theſe, by his © concubine he Heels” 

ther . named Of, who alſo ruled in Northumberland. * Fra 
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EDWINE, the fourth Kino of NowrnvMnintate: - a ct 


A. P. 617. Ernzrnite being dead, and his ſons departed. from Northumber- 

FPinine d. land, there remained no further obſtacle to-ſtop.the progreſs of Edwine, 
e 15 6 the aſſiſtance of Redwald, his friend, was preſently ad- 
| — vanced to the throne. Des” he took as his own lawful - right, the 
province of Bernitia he uſurped, and held with a powerful hand. Edwine | 


was now in the twenty-third year of {us age, à man of vaſt ambition, and 


i vp 
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a8 Valiant to Execute” his great deſigns, as he was forward in conceiving A. D. 617. 
them. He fubdued all the neighbouring coaſts, whether they were in- 
habited by the Britons, the Saxons, the Scots, or the Picts, and ex- 
tended his conqueſts farther than any Engliſh king had ever done before 

him. Amongſt other of his important actions, he ſubjugated the Or- 
chades and Meyanian iſlands,“ adding them to his own dominions. 


Cwenburhga, the firſt wife of Edwine, died whilſt he was with Red- A. D. 625. 
wald, in the Kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, fo that now he began to, 
think of a ſecond. marriage: and hearing great praiſes beſtowed upon a ſecond wife. 
Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent, as well for her ſingu- 
lar beauty, as fot her virtue and piety : he ſought her for the conſort of 
7 bed, and obtained the conſent of her brother, on condition that ſhe 
ould be permitted to retain her own religion (ſhe being a Chriſtian) 
without interruption, and have Chriſtian attendants, as well as prieſts, 
about Her in his cburt. All theſe particulars being agreed upon, the 
lady was ſent into Northumberland, and matried to Edwine in the 
year of our Lord 625, by whoſe pious example his heart was the more 
1 to the conviction of the facted truths contained in the 
e,, ie. Ar Bograeng 25, 2002/22 29-0 


The year after, Edwine very narrowly eſcaped. being murdered by a A. D. 625. 
defperare fellow, named Eumer, faid to have been ſent to his court for 


I” a, K- 
\f en 


| 8 a N + $7, pay a. fon 12h 8 | * Edwine. in great 
that purpoſe, by Cwichelm, who ruled jointly with his father Cynegils, danger of afath- 
in Neat ron Weſſex. This be OY the increaſing ſucceſs ank 
glory of Edwine, and fearing the lengths to which his ambition might 
him, refolved in a treacherous manner to deprive him of his life, and 
put. 2 fudder end to all His conqueſts. The wicked *Eumet, (to - 
whom the pefformance of this murder was committed) entered the 
palace of Edw¾ine, near the banks of the river Derwent, in Yorkſhire, © 
where he kept his court, it being Eaſter day, the traitor came in 
before the king as an ambaſſador, who had matters of great im- 
portance to deliver from his maſter: whilſt the King was liſtening 
attentively to his | converſation, he ſuddenly drew out a poiſoned | 
dagger, t and ftruck at him; but Lilla, one of the king's ſervants, 
who was ſtanding by, and ſeeing the danger of his ſovereign, thruſt 
himſelf ſuddenly between him and the weapon. But with ſuch force 
had the murderer made his blow, that the faithful Lilla was thruſt 
upon his lord, and the dagger paſſing through his body, wounded Ed- 
Wine alſo. The alarm was preſently given, and the traitor was ſurround- 
ed by the king's guards; but yet, before he was beat down to the earth, 
he flew another of Edwine's ſervants, named Fordhere, who had haſted 
to the aſſiſtance of his maſter. The wound which the king received was. 


* Now ealled the Hebtides, Bede, Ecce. _ t © Habebat ſteam bieipitem toxica- 
Hiſt. lib. ii, cap 9. & Malmſ. lib, i. cap. 3. tem, “ ave the very words of Bede, Vide: 


* "+ Bede, ut ſup. lib. i. cap. 9. 


not. 
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A. D. 626. not dangerous ;, and Paulinus, the biſhop, ,who attended,on Ethelburga, 
the queen,/-omutted. ng apportunity, of perſuading him to renounce his 
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Paaulinus, his infant daughter, .(who was, born the yery night after, this 


ceived, he called his army together, and went againſt the Weſt Saxons, 


Ty LES / s i "* N 1 2 SM 44 : 
. 1 With whom he fought a battle, and either ew, or took, all thoſe FR9 . 


nov, embrace. Chriſtianity call the year following, whep. he, was baprized 

rogerher ith..all his houſhold, by Pauline, the. Biſhop, on Eaſter, in 

the year of Chriſt 627 ũ/ſꝗ—n0 * 4 
The happy ef- Whilſt the glory of Edwine's i 


Dre 


1 conqueſts kept the ſurround- 


e by his prudent overn- 
os order. 


and no man dared to touch them but for his preſent uſe, Not only in time 

a -4 | 4 | £44 Ys LEF% ILSS LES LAS Is 

of war, but even in peace, he cauſed. a triumphal banner to be borne be- 

fore him as he rode from town to town, and from province. to proyince, 

in order to ſee that no . injuſtice prevailed amongft the ſeveral magi- 
A. D. 633. After ſeyeral years ſpent in peice, Penda, the refllefs monarch of th 
TY Mercians, enyying,.the. glory of Edwine's.reign,. perſuaded ; a, Britift 
e death of . * 75 | 6 PTE OT as $99; Ya gun, T 

- ' _  Edwine, king, named Cadwallo, who ruled in thoſe, tf OVINCES conquered by Ed- 
| wine, to rebel againſt him, promiſing himſelf to be aſſiſtant in the wars. 

5 The hopes of regaining his liberty, and ſhaking the yoke of Edwine from 
his ſubje&s' ſhoulders, was an affair of ſuch conſequence; that Cadwallo 

_ preſently agreed; and calling together all ſuch as were animated with the 

ſound of freedom, he took the field, and began with fire and ſword to 

diſturb the borders of Edwine's dominion. Incenſed to the higheſt de- 

gree at this alarming revolt, Edwine placed himſelf at the head of his 

urmy, and marched againſt; the rebels, in order to chaſtiſe their vio- 
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* Bede, ut ſup. cc. 
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- 24 Bede, lib. 8, cap, 16. 
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| lence, and reduce them again to bondage. In the mean time, Penda, A. D. 633. 
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agreeable to his promiſe, had Joined his forces with the Britons: 


thus united, they fearleſsly abode the approach of Edwine and his 


army. At a place called Hethfiled, Edwine came up with the revolters, 
nd in a deſperate battle there fought againſt them, loſt his life; with Tr IET: 

hin alſo. Osfrid, his eldeſt ſon, was {lain : after the death of the king and 
is fon, the hole anmy was put to flight. Cadwallo and Penda having . 


obtained the victory, purſued their fortunes with the utmoſt cruelty. 


Egtrid, another of Edwine's ſons, was unfortanately taken in the field, 


and with great inhumanity put to death by the command of P end.“ 
Theſe mercileſs conquerors entered the kingdom of Northumberland, The cruelty of 
| e conquerots. 


and with fire and ſword deſtroyed the country, ſparing. none, however 


: 


dach JDDE fatal ruin, both women and children periſhed, equall 


with thoſe who were capable of bearing arms. Whilſt Northumberland 


was thus miſerably. ravaged „Paulinus, the biſhops with queen Ethel- 


burga, under the conduct of Baſſus, a valiant chief, fled from tlie king- 

dom, and returned again by water into Kent, where they were well re. 
ceived by Edbald, her brother, who was yet living there. rf 

5 Edwine was fl n in October, A. D. 633, / in the o . -cighth, year of The wives and 


Fl 3 4 = . 


his age, after he had reigned upwards of ſixteen. years with the greateſt ine. 


ſplendour and renown. He was twice married; his firſt wife was Cwen-- 


burhga, the daughter of Ceorl; king of Mercia, who became his con- 


fort whilſt he was yet a youth, and died before he was king :- by this lady 
he had iſſue, two ſons; Osfrid, the eldeſt, was ſlain in the ſame battle 
wherein his father fell; and Egfrid, who was cruelly. put to death by 
Penda, contrary. to all humanity, or the law of arms. The ſecond wife 
of Edwine was Ethelburga, (ſirnamed Tace) the only daughter of Ethel- 
bert, king oſ Kent; ſhe was married to him in the year 625, and out- 
lived him ſeveral years. After his death ſhe returned to Kent, and at a 
place called Lymming, (not far from the ſea-ſide) built a monaſtery of 
nuns, amongſt whom ſhe ſpent the remainder of her life in pious duties, 
ſecluded from the world. y this excellent lady, Edwine had two ſons 
and two. daughters; Ethelm, the eldeſt ſon, died in his youth; Uſkfrea, 
the other ſon, after the death of Edwine, (being then but a child) was 
carried by his mother into Kent, from whence he was ſent to the court of 
Dogobert, king of France, where he died: Enfleda, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and firſt child which Ethelburga bore to Edwine; was born on that 


very night in which her father was wounded by Eumerus; ſhe was after 


wards married to'Ofwy, the ſixth king of Northumberland: Ethelrida, a, 
the youngeſt daughter, died III her infancy.& 1 8 Ed FO F8.0 r 
nn r EN 7 n 5 e "BT; 8 


- *. Bede, Eocleſ. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 20. Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt: and others, de- 
I Ibid; ed Clare ſhe'was not the daughter of Ceorl, 
U 1 Thus ſays Bede, with whom the Chr. but of Crida, his grandfather.. 
Z Q ̃ ]˙lnlin.., hin; Go hifund 5. 
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„ AFTER tas Kawine was ſlain, and the lh conquersty were ſari. 
of Northum- Ated with the effuſion of blood which they had cauſed, they retired from 
berland again Northumberland, which unhappy province began once more to reco 
from her late calamities. Eanfrid, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelfrith; and Offic 
the ſon of Elfric, unele to Edwine, returned from the north, where they 
(with the other ſons. of Ethelfrith) had taken refuge, when Edwine : 
_ cended the throne" of Northumberland, and divided the kingdom 4 
tween them; Eanfrid began his rule in Bernitia, whilſt Ofriè affumed 
The apottacy the government of Deira.* 
ue Ln. Theſe two prinees, during their ſtay in Scotland, had been converted 
to the Chriſtian faith; but no ſooner nad they received the che digni- 
ties, than they apoſtated from their former profeſſion and beli 
ing again to the idolatry of their anceſtors. But their triumph over the 
. ſpoils of religion was not of long continuance; for Cadwallo, the F 
King, grown haughty and imperious by his former conqueſt, reſolved 
to enter the borders of Northumberland, and pu down the falthieſs 
monarchs from their throne. Like a ſudden many he came upon them, 
renewing his former cruelties; firſt, Oſric, Who was unp 15 to op- 
poſe him, was ſlain in his own city; and paſſing thenee, the victorious 
tyrant over-run Deira: not Iike a generous nn i who amid his con- 
queſts would remember merey, but like a ruthleſs ſavage, whoſe ſole 
delight was blood and carnage! This impending danger affrighted Ean- 
frid, who finding himſelf entirely unable to reſiſt the e of his foe 
vas determined do try if by his gentle deportment and ſubmiſſion he coul 
ſoften the ferocious temper of Cadwallo; wherefore, attended only by 
twelve ſoldiers, he went to the Britiſh camp, but Cadwallo, when he had 
got the unfortunate king in his power, cauſed him (contrary to all faith 
and Juſtice) to be put to death. The dire misfortunes of this fatal year | 
rendered it ſo odious to the Northumbers, that their hiſtorians have ei- 
ther not mentioned, or haſtily paſſed over, all theſe tranſactions, as too 
cruel and ſhocking to be more particularly ſet down. T N TINT, . theſe 
ko ſeem to have left any iſſue behind them. 5 wp 


A. D. 634. 0 oOsSwAIp, the Fifth Kio of Noxtavunrerany. n 


8 One and Eanfrid being thus miſerably put to death, the inhuman 
| mines to defend Cadwallo continued to ravage the kingdom of Northumberland without 


Les 8225 3 Hopeleſs and deſerted, the unhappy people were not able 
PE poſe him. Without a King! without a leader! in divided par- 
| = they fled away, ſeeking only to avoid the approach of the Britiſh 

army. Now had the kingdom funk, but Oſwald, the ſon of e 

| and brother of the  laughtered Eanfred, role its ap, and reſcued 


7 Bede, ud. 4 iii, cap. Is | 1 Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt, lib, ii. * 2 


/ 


it 


return- 4 


Fa 


it from diſtreſs; |- Pierced: to the ſoul by the cries of this afflicted country, A. D. 634. 
he determined, with the aſſiſtance of ſome valiant ſoldiers, 'gloriouſly to 5 
redeem his native land from her ſavage oppreſſor, or die with the honour een 
of an attempt ſo truly laudable. His early years were ſpent in Scotland, 
where he had taken refuge from the anger of Edwine, and there he not 
only gained great experience in the arts of war, but alfo learnt the ſa- 8 
ered doctrines of religious truth. This excellent nobleman was as juſtly fa- 
mous for his ſingularzeal and piety, as for his bravery and conduct in the 
field of battle.“ ele 53 mir RW ST; FG ITS 31S n | 
Cadwallo thinking himſelf ſecure in his conqueſts, and not in the orsald over. 
leaſt ſuſpecting that any ſhould be found hardy enough to oppoſe him, n geg 
ſet no bounds to his oppreſſion; but ere he was aware, and even in the | 
very midft of his exalted boaſtings, Ofwald with his little army ap- 
proached his camp. Pious ſupplications, and humble prayers to God 
for ſucceſs, were the firſt weapons which Oſwald and his followers uſed 
againſt their foes; and after theſe duties were finiſhed, they joyfully be- 
gan the engagement, with ſuch undaunted courage, as ſeemed to preſage 
thevictory. For their country, their friends, their lives, and their glory, 
fought the vahant Saxons ; and on the chance of this deciſive battle de- 
pended all their future welfare: Concerns fo important, muſt warm the 
hero's breaſt,” and drive the ſenſe of danger from his ſoul. Such was the 
effect they had upon the minds of Oſwald and his hoſt; for, with un- 
common reſolution, they ſupported the encounter, and though oppreſſed 
by numbers, thought not of flight. The battle being long continued, 
ended at laſt in favour of Oſwald; for Cadwallo, with the chief of his 
officers, were {lain in the field, and the reſt of his enormous army routed. 
This glorious action was performed at a place (no great diſtance from 
the wall of Severus) called Deniſburn, becauſe it was near the banks of a 
little river, named Denis, which ran into the Tyne. The ſalutary ef- 
fects which accrued to the Northumbers from this victory cauſed the in- 
habitants in after times to name the place Heaven Field, as ſuppoſing Oſ- 
wald was aſſiſted by ſupernatural aids. 7 7 75 9 


Oßwald having thus reſcued Northumberland from its ruined plight, A. D. 635. 
and brought with him the bleſſings of peace, to which they had ſome . n 
time been ſtrangers, with joyful gratitude they ſaluted him king; and king of Nor- 
he was received with: equal love, both by the inhabitants of Bernitia and thumbcrlaad. 
Deira: yet theſe provinces hated each other, as jealous, perhaps, of the 
fame which either might ſeparately acquire; but Oſwald prudently 
healed the breach, and united them both by the permanent bond of love 
and friendſhip; ſo that he began his reign with the greateſt ſplen- 

dour. When he had -feated himſelf in the throne, he thoroughly re- 
formed the manners of his ſubje&s, and ſent for a learned Scbt, named 
Aidan, to teach his ſubjects the goſpel diſpenſations in their utmoſt pu- 
city; and his pious deſigns were crowned with the greateſt ſucceſs. _ 

*- Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. iii. c. 1 & 2. + Ib. ib. $ Ibid. cap. 6. 
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A. P. 635. The ſudden conqueſt of the Britiſh army, with the death of Cadwalls, 

Mo gained Oſwald the reſpect, | or fear, of 15 neighbours; which was ſtill 

Oſwald's reign. more confirmed by his prudent government after he had aſcended the 
throne. The Britons, the Scots, and the Picts, ſubmitted to his rule; and 
over the Engliſh he aſſumed the title of monarch: yet amidſt all theſe 
glorious advancements he ſtill retained his former affability, and mode- 
rated his actions by the ſtricteſt Juſtice: He was gracious to all 
who were in want of aſſiſtance, and particularly bountiful to ſtran 
and travellers; ſo that his fame was ſpread throughout the 58 h 
at home he was honoured and revered wi all his. Eee” "M 


1 1. Penda, the e king of Medela, provoked at "the. death of: his 
colleague, Cadwallo, and ſtill more incenſed at the proſperity of Ofwald, 
Te 02") whom he had conſtantly beheld with an envious eye, was now determined 
| to make war upon him. The purpoſes of Penda being known, and ho- 
ſtile preparations made on both ſides, the armies met at a place called 
Maſerfield, in Shropſhire, where a long and bloody battle was fought : 
Penda proved victorious, and the unfortunate Oſwald being ſlain in the 
field, all the Northumbrian forces were routed. - Not content with the 
conqueſt he had gained, and the death of ' Oſwald, Penda cauſed his 
breathleſs body to \ be mangled and cut to pieces, and hung upon poles 
near the place where he was ſlain; which loſing its former name of 
Maſerfield, was after called Ofwalds-tree. T Such was the death of 
this pious prince, (whoſe loſs was greatly lamented by his ſubje&s and 
allies) after he had reigned nine years. This fatal accident happened 
the 5th day of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 642, and 1 in the are 
eighth year of Oſwald's age. T 
The burialof After the departure of Penda, 3 rangi limbs of Ofwald were 
8 carefully gathered up, and at the command of Osfrida, (queen of Mer- 
cia, and daughter to Oſwine, his half-brother) buried with great ſo- 
lemnity in the monaſtery, of Bradney, in Lincolnſhire; but afterwards 
they were removed to Glouceſter; and there interred, in the north hide 
of the choir of the cathedral church. & | 
The wifeand The wife of Ofwald was named Kineburg, a virtuous lady, daughter 
ee of Oſwald: to Cynegils, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Weſt Saxons : ſhe was mar- 
Tried to him in the year 636, the third of his reign. By this lady he had 
one ſon, named Ethelwald, who was born in the fourth year of his fa- 
ther's reign, and was yet an infant at his death ; he afterwards ſeized 
upon the Kisgaam 0 Deira, 19 W: it to > himfelf 1 e e 


Bede, ut ſuß. *% Ibid. cap 1. | 
J. This place is now a fair market town The Chron. Urivalens mentions anos 
in that county. Vide Camden in Shrop- ther ſon of Oſwald, named Dunyald, with · 
| ſhire. h out any further circumſtance. 

by DR; lib, iu. cap. 9. 7 | 
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OSWEO, Kina of BRITA, and OSWIN, Kine of Dama. 


Osweo, the illegitimate ſon of Ethelfrith, ſirnamed the Fierce, ſuc- A. D. 642. 
ceeded his half-brother, Oſwald, in the kingdom of Bernitia ; whilſt in 

Deira, Oſwine, the ſon of Ofric, aſſumed the government. Theſe two see ef gs 

rinces were of oppoſite diſpoſitions, for Oſweo was of a fierce and tur- vine. 

bon ſpirit, ambitious of power, and envious of others: whilſt on the 
other hand, Oſwine was meek and amiable; by his civil deportment he 
ſecured the eſteem of his ſubjects, and he was particularly beloved by 
all thoſe who were intimately acquainted with him. Theſe virtues 
cauſed Oſweo to look upon him with a ſuſpicious eye; and when ſeven 
years were elapſed, in which time Oſwine had governed Deira in peace 
with the greateſt prudence, the other, envious of his glory, and finding 
that he daily gained ground in the good-will of the Northumbers, be- 


* 9 - — 


* 


gan, by various outrages, to trouble his reign.* _ 


It was long before the deſigns of Oſweo could take effect, for the A. D. 650. 
meek diſpoſition of Oſwine cauſed him to put up with many inſults be- Ly : 
fore he could be wrought upon to commence - hoſtilities againſt his Oſeine to de- 
unlawful oppreſſor. But at laſt, being beyond meaſure provoked, he was clare war. 
obliged to break through his peaceable determinations, and prepare for war: 
but here Oſweo had greatly the advantage over him, for as it had long 
been his intention to provoke him to battle, he had of courſe provided a 
ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt his army; ſo that when Oſwine took the field, 
he was ſoon made acquainted with the ſuperiority of Oſweo's power, 
therefore, deſirous of ſparing Chriſtian blood, he declined engaging with 
him; and becauſe his people would have perſuaded him to abidè the fortune 
of the war, he withdrew privately from the camp, accompanied only 
by one ſingle ſervant, named Condhere, and took up his abode in the 
houſe. of an earl, named Humwald, for whom he had a great-eſteem, 


and thought himſelf. perfectly ſecure in his friendſhip. 


After their king had forſaken them, the Deirian army diſbanded them- A. D. 651. 
ſelves, and returned home, reſolving. to wait patiently the end of all 

theſe proceedings. Therefore, Oſweo advanced with his forces, and ea- Pine betrayed: 
lily took poſſeſſion of great part of the country; but in the mean time, of Oſweo, by 
Humwald, with whom Oſwine had taken refuge, reſolved to deliver him dib. 
up to his enemy; for, like a mercenary traitor, he ſaw from the riſing 

fortune of Oſweo, great expectations might be formed, whilſt from 
Deira's forſaken prince he had nothing to hope for: therefore, intereſt 
ſoon prevailed over his duty, and the deſire of future reward over every 
ſenſe of gratitude and humanity. Oſweo being informed by this deteſta- 
ble traitor where the unfortunate Oſwine was to be found, cauſed him pre- 


_ * Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, iii. cap. 14. + Bede, ut ſup. & Vita Ofwini, MS. in 
on. J. Bromton, Bib. Cotton. infi g. Julius A. x. 
„ ſently 
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A. D. 651. ſently to be put to death, at 4 place called logithling, on the third of 
SPSS Wa the JEW, ost, and the ninth of worcign?7 100 


A. D. 685 When Okves had thus! removed” the chief bar to his ambitious 1 
ſigns, he took upon himſelf the government of Deira; yet after he had 

e et held it the ſpace of two years, with ſome difficulty, a new enemy, and 
dom of Dea. that a formidable one, roſe up againſt him, which was Ethelwald, the 
fon of Olwald, who at the death of his father was left an infant, and by 

Oſweo (his uncle) ſecluded from the government. But now arrived at 

the age of ſixteen, and beiug a youth of uncommon abilities, as well as 

great courage, he took the advantage of the diſcontenrs which prevailed 

in Deira, and coming thither, ſet up his claim to the Kingdom _— 

his uncle. The people were all glad of a pretext Any wore the tace of 

juſtice, to ſhake off the yoke which Ofweo had i impoſ cle them, and 
therefore preſentlyacknowledged him for their 5 detefted Of- 
weo, as the murderer of their Tawful ſovereign; — 5 UG of all their 
| preſent diſquiets. Ethelwald thus elected to the regal dignity, held the 
frealm with a powerful hand, fo that Ofweo,' wich all his combined 
4 was not able to diſpoſſeſs him of his ſtate; but after repeated 

les, in which no great e were el, hev was is obliged to 

# from further moleſtation _w_ Fa | 


A. D. 654. No ſooner was this irate ſubſded. 4 8 ten alike called See 
| to the field again ; for Penda, the morral enemy of Northumberland, 
8 renewed his former wars; and after ſeveral ruinating invaſions, reduced 
Northumber Offweo to ſuch dreadful extremities, that, fearful of taking the field 
had. againſt him, he ſought all the means that he could to pacify his fury, 
and bring him to accept conditions of peace; but all his rich gifts were 

refuſed, and his fair promiſes made in vain; for the ſavage Mercian 

would liſten to no propoſals, as diſdaining to treat with one who was al- 

ready in his power. To add to the diſtreſs which now fell heavy on Of- 

weo, his profeſſed enemy, Ethelwald, king of the Deirians, with his 

army joined Penda, and with him took a againſt his uncle and his 
country. Affairs grown deſperate, no hope was left to Ofweo, but what 
depended on the fortune of war; death was before him if he yielded to 
the enemy, and deſtruction to the kingdom. By flight, indeed, he 

might, perhaps, have ſaved his own life; but this was a thought ſo diſ- 

graceful, that he could not harbour it: therefore, with a fewvaliant men, 

aided by his ſon Alcfrid, he determined to truſt the whole of his fortune 

on one decifive battle, when offering up humble prayers and EN, VOWS 

to God, he led his rele army to the held, 


— 


Bede, lib. ü. cap, 14. Vita Ofwini. 1 Bede, ut ſup, Malm. Hunt, Kc. 
25 | Promion, & c. | 
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Elfleda being abbeſs there) where 
of St. Peter, cloſe by her huſband. By this lady Oſweo had iſſue, two 
ſons and one daughter; Egfrid, the eldeſt fon, was born in the third 
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The important battle, on which depended the fate of Oſweo and Ber- A. D. 655. 

nitia, was fought in the month of December, at Loidis,* near a river 5, gan. as 

called Winwed, which, at the time of the conflict, ſuddenly overflowed its bis army over- 

banks, and did conſiderable damage to the hoſt of Penda ; fo that, what me by Ofueo. 

with the deſperate and irreſiſtible bravery of the Bernitians, and the for- 

tunate overflow of the waters, the huge hoſt of Penda, which by report was 

thirty times larger than the Northumbers, was overcome, and himſelf, 

who ſo long had triumphed: in his cruelties, flain in the field; with 

Penda alſo fell Ethelheard, the brother of Anna, king of the Eaſt An- 8 
gles; Ethelwald, the Deirian, eſcaped the fury of the fatal field, and re- | Ae 5 
turned with the remains of his army to Deira, in the greateſt diſgrace. 5 | 


This wonderful victory raiſed the glory of Oſweo to ſo high a pitch, that A. D. 658. 
now elated with his ambition, he purſued his fortunes, and carried the war 
into Mercia, which, by the fudden and unexpected death of Penda, was de- 
ſtitute of a chief capable of taking the rule upon him; ſo that by degrees 
he ſubjugated the kingdom, and extended his conqueſts both to the 
northern and fouthern parts of the whole iſland. - He had received Peada, 
the ſan of Penda, very kindly, and beſtowed his daughter upon him in 
marriage, on the condition of his becoming a Chriſtian; and, by way of 


Oſweo conquers 
Mercia. 


dower, he gave him all the ſouthern part of Mercia: but after the mur- 


der of Peada, the chieftains of Mercia rebelled againſt Oſweo, and ad- 
vanced Wulf here, the brother of Peada, to the throne, by whoſe proweſs - 
Mercia was again recovered from foreign ſubjection. T 
When Oſweo had reigned with 1 5 renown the ſpace of twenty- A. D. 659. 
eight years, he fell ſick, and being ſtruck with remorſe for the murder | 
of Oſwine, and the blood which he had ſpilt in his wars, he vowed a pil- Gf. 
grimage to Rome, where he purpoſed to have been buried, but death 
prevented his deſigns. He departed this life the fifteenth of February, 
in the year 670, aged fifty-eight years, and was buried in the church of 
St. Peter, at Streanſhalch.$ 

The wife of Oſweo was Eanfled, the daughter of Edwine, who was the The wife and 
firſt Chriſtian baptized in Northumberland; from her father's death, ſheiſſue of Oſweo. 
had lived with her mother, in Kent, until the time of her marriage. 
After the deceaſe of Oſweo, (whom ſhe ſurvived ſeveral years) ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her life in the monaſtery of Streanſhalch, (her daughter 
died, and was buried in the church 


year of his father's reign, A. D. 645 : this prince ſucceeded his father in 
the government of Northumberland. Elſwin, the ſecond fon, was born in 


Now Leeds, in Yorkſhire. Vide Cam- f Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 21 & 24. 
den, in Yorkſhire, F Bede, lib. iv. cag. 5 | 
+ Bede, lib, iii. cap. 24. 1 py N ; 
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669. the year 661, the ninth of his father's reign ;- he was' ſlain in the ei- 
__ teenth year of his age, in a battle fought by his brother againſt the Mer- 

_ clans, A. D. 679. Elfleda, the daughter, was born in September, A.D. 

654, the twelfth year of her father's reign. Oſweo, before the battle which 

he fought with Penda, vowed to God, that if he would grant him the vic- 

tory, his infant daughter ſhould be conſecrated to the divine duties, and 

kept in perpetual virginity. After the conqueſt, according to his pro- 

miſe, Elfleda was committed to the care of the renowned Hilda, abbeſs 

of Streanſhalch, where ſhe lived a nun, and ſucceeded Hilda as the ab- 

beſs. She died in the year 71 4,. the ſixtieth of her own age, and was 

buried in the church within the ſaid monaſtery, _ F 

The natural iſ- Oſweo had alſo two natural children; Alctrid, a ſon, who after the death 

fue of Oleo. of his brother Egfrid, ſucceeded in the government of all Northumber- 

land;“ and Alkfleda, a daughter, who was born before lier father was 

King, in the year of our Lord 653. She was after married to Peada, 


: 


the ſon of Penda, the famous monarch of the Mercians. 


| EGFRID, the fixth Kino of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


A. D. 670. In the early part of his life, and at the time which Ofweo, his 
father, fought with Penda the laſt deciſive battle, Egfrid was in Mer- 
a * cia, held as an hoſtage by Kinſwith, the queen of that dominion ; but 
being releaſed by the conquering arms of his father, he returned to 
Northumberland, and in the twenty-fifth year of his age aſcended the 

throne, holding under his dominion both Bernitia and Deira. He was 

a man ambitious of power, and of an unquiet diſpoſition, which ſome- 
times 17 him on to raſh undertakings, and ended at laſt in the loſs 
e F Fo 


A. D. 679. His firſt wars of conſequence were againſt Ethelred, the king of the 
Mercians, which broke out in the ninth year of his reign ; and upon the 

borders of the Trent was fought a great battle between them, in which 
was ſlain, Elſwin, the brother of Egfrid, a young man of an amiable 
diſpoſition ; his loſs was equally lamented by both the kings, for he was 
much eſteemed by Ethelred, and had married Oſtrida, his ſiſter. It is 


Egfrid makes 
war with Ethel- 
red, king of 
Mercia. 


* Bede ſays, that the reign of Oſweo it would be folly to pretend to aſſert all 
was troubled by the rebellion of his fon theſe matters as facts. At the battle 
| Alctred :-yet the particulars of this tebel-, againſt the Mercians, in which was Ethel- 


Deira: an 


lion, or the time when it happened, are 


not ſet forth ; perhaps, indeed, he might 


have taken part with Ethelwald, and been 


aſſiſtant in r g him on the throne of 


that on the death of Ethelwald, Alefred 
ſucceeded him in Deira, and that by the 
laſt will of Ethelwald. But ſo much are 


we in the dark relative to this affa.r, that 


ſome have poſitively affirmed, 


wald, Alfred aſſiſted his father; and Bede 
expreſsly declares, that at the death of 
Egfrid, he had been ſome time in Ireland, 
where he had made great progreſs in re- 
ee Why, or when, had he 
relinquiſhed the crown of Deira, if he had 
ever been in * of it, before his bro- 
ther's death | W 


hard 


Par H. | 
hard to ſay which party had the victory in this battle; but ſome time af- A. D. 679. 


to Heaven for vengeance. 7 


i * 
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terwards, we find'a reconciliation took place between Ethelred and Eg- 


frid, at the earneſt perſuaſion of Theodore, the biſhop _ 
A conſiderable time was now ſpent in peace, which proved at laſt ſo diſ- A. D. 684. 


taſteful to the diſpolition of Egfrid, that he was determined by ſome 


Berte deſtroys 


means or other to keep his. ſubjects in action: wherefore, he ſent a the Ini. 


chieftain, named Berte, againſt the Iriſh, who had always been friends 


with the Engliſh, and were a very harmleſs, inoffenſive people. When 
he arrived there, he fought againſt them, and they were eaſily over- 
come; yet did he cruelly make à prodigious ſlaughter amongſt them, 


whilſt they, unable to reſiſt the fury of his arms, were driven to diſtreſs 
and wretchedneſs ; from all fides they fled before him, praying fervently | 


The year after the invaſion of Ireland, Egfrid, contrary to the advice A. D. 685. 
of his chieftains, and the earneſt perſuaſion of Cuthbert, biſhop of Lan- E. a is fein 
disfarne, commenced a war againſt the Pitts, who bordered upon Nor- by the Pia. 
thumberland, and over raſhly purſuing them when they made a feint re- 
treat, he was by degrees led into a narrow place amongſt the mountains, 
where a ſtrong ambuſh was appointed, ſo that he was hemmed in by the 


forces of his enemies, and ſlain on the ſpot. This accident happened in 
the month of June, 685, in the fortieth year of his age, and the fif- 


a. his reign. His body was afterwards buried in St. Columb's 

iſland. | | 3 

Egfrid left no iſſue behind him; for his wife, who was named Ethel- The extraorai- 
dreda, the daughter of Anna, king of the Eaſt Angles, refuſed to accom- pioneer ot 
pany with her huſband, or partake of his bed: and it is yet more extra- 
ordinary, that Egfrid was her ſecond huſband, for ſhe had been before 
married to a nobleman, named Tonberct, governor of the fenny coun- 


tries of Norfolk, Huntingdonſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, 


during all whoſe life ſhe remained a. pure virgin ; nor could any perſua- 
ſion or intreaty, either with one huſband or the other, prevail upon her 
to alter her mind. She was married to Egfrid. twelve years; but after a 
time, when the king found that ſhe would not yield to his allurements, 
he permitted her to leave him, and retire to the abbey of Coddingham, 
where ſhe was a veiled nun, under Ebba, the abbeſs; and. afterwards, 


departing from thence, ſhe went to Ely, and built St. Peter's church, and 


herſelf became abbeſs there, where ſhe died, and was buried. This ex- 
traordinary and enthuſiaſtic notion of virtue in Etheldreda, cauſed her af- 
terwards to. be canonized as a faint, and her memory. was held in the 
greateſt reverence. | N 


* Bede, lib, iv. cap. 21. BU : t Bede, lib. iv. cap. 26. 
+ Ibid. | ; $ Bede, Ecclef. Hiſt. lib. iv. cap..19. 
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| _ EALDFERTH, or ALCFRID, be ſeventh KW] ˙˙’ of Non THUURERLAN B. 
A. D. 686. EALDrRRT R, the natural ſon of Oſweo, ſucceeded his half-brother, 
Ealdferth, a Egfrid, in all his dignities. This prince, during the whole reign of his 
le rned man. brother, (either through conſtraint or inclination) took up his reſidence in 

Ireland; but was ſpeedily recalled from thence at his deceaſe, to take the 
government of the kingdom upon him. He was a learned man, ang 
particularly well verſed in the ſcriptures; and though the bounds of his 

a dcominions were not ſo large as thoſe which ſome of his progenitors had. 
| poſſeſſed, 27 he ruled all which he held, with, ſuch wiſdom and diſcre- 


| | tion, that hejuſtly acquired the eſteem of his ſubjects.“ ; 
© > TER His fortunate The unfortunate undertaking of Egfrid, his predeceſſor, had opened 
: Wars. 6 .TY* > þ 1 = 
| a paſſage to the Scots, Picts, and Britons into Northumberlan z and © 
gave them occaſion to recover great part of their country, which had 


been ſubdued by the Northumbrian kings. Theſe people Ealdferth 
kept under; and though he could not reconquer all thoſe provinces claw 
had been loſt, yet a conſiderable part of them were through his proweſ 
and activity redeemed again. In theſe wars he loſt a valiant chieftain, 
named Berctred, who was ſlain by the Picts in the year of our Lord 
His wife and Ealdterth reigned upwards of nineteen years, and died in the year 
iſſue, &. 70g, leaving behind him one ſon, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 
Ihe wife of Ealdferth was Kenburg, the daughter of Penda, king of 
Mercia, who was married to him ſome time before he was King, but we 
do not find that he had any other children than Oſred, the ſon juſt men- 
tioned. T ; 85 )))) 
| OSRED, the eighth KI of NorkTHUMBERLAND. ., . 
A. D. 705, -OsRED, the only ſon of Ealdferth, ſucceeded him in the realm, al- 
054. . vices though he was then a child of only eight years of age. But inſtead of 
prince. walking prudently in the ſteps of his father, and endeavouring by mode 
ration and juſtice to ſecure the love of his ſubjects, as ſoon as he was 
able to judge for himſelf, he neglected all the eſſential duties of a good 
king, following the impulſe of his own wicked inclinaticns; and for 
the gratification of his luſt, ſpared not to violate the chaſtity of the 
veiled nuns, and moſt zealous votaries of religion. I It is true, he is 
ſaid to have married Cuthburga, the ſiſter of Ina, king of the Weſt 
. 5 Saxons; but with ſuch pollutions did he abuſe her bed, that ſhe, in 
= abhorrence of his continual adulteries, obtained a divorce, and departed 
from him, retiring to a nunnery which ſhe had previouſly built at Win- 
burne, in Dorſetſhire. His wars were chiefly againſt the Scots and 


* Bede, lib. iv, cap. 26. Malmſ. lib. i. f Chron. Sax. K. a 
| cap 3 8 JJ cap. 3. T7 
= „ + Bede, in epitome, &. }| Chron. Sax. ſub anno 718. 
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Pic In the ſeventh year of his reign; one of his Seng hained A. D. "ON 
Berthfrid, fought with "the Picts betwixt two places called Heve and 

Cere, where he obtained v<onfiderable Victory, and por a great S e 5 
of the enemies to the Word. % ITED GBSOARALITL 274 5 5 
Aſter this prinee had reigned elevenyeats; he was flain by two of bis The * of 
Links, whoſe names were Cenred and Ofric :+ theſe men taking the ad. . 
vantage of the diſcontent which-prevailed amongſt the Northumbers, 

and knowing chat the King had no- lawful iſſue to ſucceed: him in the 8. 
222 Perpetrated this murder to advance themſelves'1 in 4 vn 
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5 Warn 4: eee departed this life; his colleague and Aellbw-erditor, A. D. 718. 
Ofricy/ the ſon of Alfrid; ſucceeded in the government. All the actions 
of his teign, which was thirteen years; "like thoſe of his predecefor, are 
buried in oblivion: only it appears; that at the end of this term, he 
was ſlain; but for what particular cauſe,” or by whom; cannot at preſent it 
be determined. We do not read of any wife or children left by this king 
or his predeceſſor, ſo that after che 1 of Ow; the own was en 
to Ceol wulf. Nee | 4 


CEOLWULE, the FER Ne of NoRtHUMBERLAND. 


Cxotwvurr, the next prince that ſwayed the ſcepter of Northumber- A. D. 73 t. 
ud? was deſcended from Oga; fon of Ida, firſt king of Bernitia. This qu a 
man was remarkable for his piety and ſingular zeal for religion; and very religious 
his example was fo prevalent, that the greater part of his fubjects fol: 
lowed the virtuous example of their King, ſo that thoſe days are ſet 
down as the moſt happy which the Northumbers enjoyed; when men laid 
aſide their armour, and applied themſelves to holy contemplation, ſeem 
ing rather deſirous of becoming profeſſors of religious houſes, than he- 
roes in the field of battle. 

Brit as true goodneſs, and a proper weak for the promotion of reli- e 
gion, are  jultly eſtimnable,: and 8 Tor the Benet and pence” or. a na- ways ilohorieK 


Oſric ui. 
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* Vide klollinced. WES eres? ei -b6 oY Ibid, fub anne 118. '& Chron. Wis. 
4 Chron, Winton. eee ſays, ton. &c. 


L Juxta, mare pugnans belli infottunis eſt Bede, Rocleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 248 & 
| * occiſus.” Simon Dunelm, lib. i. cap. 13. & lib. ii. 
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0 furious and inflatec el 


As D. 731. tion, to ata ought 
The 26a) far re. tao. be avoided with equal care : the · one is do the full as deſtruQive as the 
leion which other is beneficial; à ſtriking inſtanee oi chis 8 now before 
Venhanbe, us. The miſtaken notion, which was of fubh.difad tothe Nor- 
ie. ' thumbers, was-this: that à man, to be truly religious, ſhould quit all 
his mundane concerns, and ſeek the ſolitary cell; ee no doctrine 
can be more oppoſite 3 for which we are placed in the 

world, or the — benefit of mankind, hich it is th ty of every 
individual to — much as lies in his power, and ee idle 
5 urone to live upon the labours of others, or ſecluded from thoſe heought 
to aſſiſt! But this abſurd idea of religion cauſed many of the noble 
Northumbers to retire from their lands and poſſeſſions, and quit their 
offices in the tate, in order to purſue a life of idleneſs and inactivity; 
by this means the kingdom was left without à proper defence, and . 

| 5 + to the inyaſion of the enemy. This inviting "opportunity 
ſerved by Ethelbald, the proud Merciah king, al during rhe reigh 
of Ceolwulf he entered the borders of Nornotbetlind, dre finding 
no. parties conſiderable 1 to oppoſe his march, he proceeded un- 
moleſted, and obtained great ſpoils, returning with his army triumph- 
ant back to Mercia.“ All ſe misfortunes could not open the eyes of 
this infatuated people; and the 5 himſelf, by far more blind than the 
reſt, aſter he had reigned nearly eight years, gave up at once all preten- 
ſions to worldly honour, forſook his crown, and bid adieu to his kingly 
ftate ; when retiring to the ifle of Lindisfarn, he took up the cowl; as a 
more worthy ornament, and there ended his life. f He net neither wife 
nor children behind him, but bequeathed 5 crown to on ente per, wa 
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| No _EGBERT, the Web King: of NoarHUMBERLAND:! 3 
A. D. 738. EcBterT, the ſon of Eata, and couſin- german to Ceolwulf, after his 
©; : departure, mounted the throne of Northumberland. When he firſt en- 
Common tered the kingdom, he found the boiſterous neighbours, who bordered 
thumberland. upon his realm, beginning to raiſe commotions amongſt themſelves, 
and ſeyeral of them aſſerting a ſtate of independance. Theſe alarms 
obliged him to take the geld and the earlier part of his reign was ſpent 
in a continual ſucceſſion of wars and e ee i the *. 
and Britons were the moſt trou bleſome and dangerous. 


A. D. 740. Wphilſt he was buſied in ſubduing the Picts and Britons, Ethelbald, 


Ethelbald again the Mercian, (who had in the preceding reign obtained great ſpoils. in 
invages Nor- Northumberland) taking the e of the abſence of Egbert, came 


OT ION: again to this kingdom, and renewed is former outrages. I he people 
* Vide Chron, J. Byonitons 5 Bede, lib, v. cap. M 1b i. 
x & 7 | | 7 | Cap. 3. 465 | 
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powerful arms, were Fotis 0 Mbenit themſelves to A. D. 740. 
his will, and ſuffet their poſſeſſions to be plundered and deftroyed, 
according to the pleaſure of the conquerors, Who, rn of all faith 


notable: to reſiſt his 


147 


— 


or honour, oſed their advantage with great cruelty 
When Egbert had in| great meaſure quiet he enen enn aun Egbert quits his 


crown, and be- 


alarmed the beginning of his government, like his re infected comes a monk. 


with the enthüſtaſm of the times, he gave up by 


s the manage- 


ment of worldly matters, and after a reign; of twenty one years, quitted 
his throne and ſtate, retiring with great contentment to the more quiet 
ſcenes of a monaſtic life, where aluming the cowl; he alſo became a 
monk. He ur en him one 4 Wen wy ſucceeded * in the 
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--OSWULE, Ig thirteen. Lana de r 


Ar the abdication of 


A. D. 759. 
Egbert, Oßwulf, his ſon, was advanced to 


the throne. Of this unfortunate prince we find but little recorded. F 


5 ap lde that before he had quite completed one year of his reign, he 


ain in a treacherous manner by his own = VARs, at Mikilwough- 
ron) but for what cauſe is uncertain. r? 


kEDHLWNAL D, or MOLLO, the faken K bg f Nox THUM= 


Arte hs 8 mbar of Ofwulf, Edilwald: a nobleman, ob- 


BERLAND, . a 789. 


Edilwald ; his 


tained the government of the kingdom, The beginning of his reign was reign and deaths 
troubled by a dangerous rebellion; for oneOſwin, a noblemanof Northum- 
berland, took up arms againſt him. This inſurrection called him to-the 
field, and at a . named Edwine's clive, . a pitched battle was fought, 
which proved favourable to Mollo; for the rebellious earl was ſlain in = 
field, = all his army routed. - After this ſucceſs, the king enjoyed his 
dominions in peace. When he had reigned ten years, he was ſlain b . 


the treaſon of Alured, who, 


impatient to gain the kingdom to himſel 


perpetrated this villainous murder.$ This-prince left behind him one 
fon, named Ethelred, who was kept from the throne by the traitor Alu- - 
red ; but after his expulſion, Ethelred was advanced to the kingdom 


by, the voice of the people, 


: x: _ ALURED,” the Hfieenib Kine of Nodtivunner ane, 


er the chief co 


K D. 770. 


A 8 8 


nſpirator againſt Edilwald Mollo, was deſcended '* e kissen. 


from aha 1 We e 19 of Ida, feels king amongſt the Northumbers: 


e 


6 Malmſ. ut * 1. Bech Hunt. 


+ Malmſ. qpicome i. cap A tells dc. Simon Dunelm ſeems to ſay, that he 


Hiſt. Eeeleſ. Dunelm. 15. ii. cap, 3. 


urne ſays, only nineteen years. 


Red- was not ſlain, but reſigned the govern- 
ment; but whether by force, or his own 


1 Simon Dunelm. Hen, Hunt. & J. Red free · will, does not appear. 


bouürnse. 
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1 75 the kingdom. 
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wy D. 570. and aſter the death uf Mollo he aſſumed the: royal dignity. The actions 
of this prince are not known but however, it may ſeemm likely, that they 
were by no means worthy of record, or, at leaſt, not peat to his ſub- 
jects; by whom he was een n the ane e [ex l ad poſſeſſed i it 
ö 5 , _ dere G eee mn 1 AEM PEST Reds 13s 2 RN 


Mu 0 tit l (TIES: 
-ETHELRED, 81 4 Kine of fn anna al or ee dh 
A D. 779. Wu Alured was expelled from the government by the people, 
| Bibelred ſer up Ethelred, the Ton of Edilwald Mollo, was choſen to ſucceedhim;'but this 
. his advancement, either becauſe it was not by the full conſent of the 
community in general, which might make him” odious to thoſe'who 
had other views than his welfare; or elſe becauſe his behaviour as a 
king was harſh and diſpleaſing to ſome of his eleCtors : for, early in his 
_ reign, we find rebellions breaking out, which ſoon became more general, 

| and productive of evil conſequences... - \. ...:. 
Echelred by re- After he had reigned near four years, two OT HI, named Edel- 
below TEL bald and Herebert, headed. a prodigious number of the mal-contents, 


from the king- 


nt. and broke out into open rebellion: againſt theſe, the general of Ethelred's 


forces, named Aldulfe, marched out. A bloody conflict enſued between 
him and the inſurgents; but ill fortune purſuing the general, his troops 
were overthrown, and he himſelf lain in the field: this battle was 
fought at Kingſclif. The hopes of the rebels being elevated by this for- 
tunate beginning, they purſued their march with great alacrity, and at 
a place called Holythorn, fought a ſecond” battle with the forces of 
Ethelred, under the conduct of two valiant chiefs, named Kinwulf and 
Egga, which, after great ſlaughter, ended, like the former, in the total 
overtlirow of the king's troops, 'and the death of the two leaders. Theſe 
Gita blows coming fo ſuddenly on the back of each other, depreſſed the 


courage of Ethelred, and extinguiſhed all his hopes of ſucceſs; on 


the other hand, the minds of the people were greatly agitated ;. dif- 


ferent factions and parties diſturbing the ſtate.” Whilſt things were in 
this ' confuſion,” Ethelred leſt his crown, and got him privately out of 


N orthumberiand, where . 1e . 15 e nov de: PO "_—_ 
in 208 . 
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ALFWOLD, e 1 Kawo of ü 9 


| A. D. 782. Tux flight of Ethelred comp leted the conqueſts of the two rebellious 
dukes, who preſently after ſet u Alfwold, the brother of Alured: and 
The virtuous. ſo much was the kingdom weakened by the foregoing civil diſcords, 


government of 


AM wold, 


that nonewere able orwilling to oppoſe theſe riotous meaſures ; therefore, 
Alfwold mounted the throne, and held the reins of government with an 
"ow hand. Let neither the mild e of cheir prinecy nor his 


f 255 * almſ. tid. i. ca „ | x, 5 8 45 4 Ibid. neh Simon Davin, Hen. 
* e 1 lle „ Hint. Horden, Ke. 10 Fe - virrye 
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the 
called Cunburge. Now thinking himſelf ſeate 


19 


virtue and en could pr weil on the turbulent ate quietly: A. D. 782. 
to ſit down, and enjoy the: bleſſings· of peace under a juſt and equitable 


adminiſtration: parties were prevailing in every diſtrict, and alarming, 


diſturbances ariſing from every quarter. When this worthy prince had. 


weathered through a/ troubleſome reign of near ten yeats, the civil dif- 
ſentions broke out afreſh, and in a violent commotion of the ſtate, he 


Was treacherouſly ſlain by the conſpiracy of a thief of the mal- contents, 


named Siga, in the month of October, the year of our Lord, 791, at a 
lace called Scythle ceſtre, and his body was buried at Hauguſtald. 
Ele left behind him two ſons, i: _ Celfwin, who were both of them. 

ſain n Dy PROT. 


* OSRED; the eighties 3 Kine of Norah. 


. the murder of Alfwold, the prevailing party ſet up Oſted, 4. D. r. 
his nephew, the ſon of abdicated Alured: He enjoyed his royal digni- 


ties but a very little time; for by the ſame capricious multitude, through , Gn. 


whoſe power he had been advanced to the throne, in leſs. than a year he of Ofred. 


Vas again pulled dawn: ſo that quitting all his honours, together with. 


his ee he fled away, W r ſafety 1 in a. ait aa 


ETHEL RED: ain refured to the Kixopom... 


Arran the expulſion of Oſred, Ethelred, who had been abſent en. D. 792 


Northumberland ten years, torn again, and by the favour of ſome AR 1 


ties, who were yet his friends, he once more mounted the throne. When king a ſecond 


he had re- aſſumed the reins of government, he remembered the injuries time. 
which were formerly done him by many of the nobles; theſe he now: 


revenged, and the chief of thoſe who had been inſtrumental in his ex- 


pulſion he put to death. To render his crown {till more ſecure, by in- 
treaties and fallacious promiſes he drew the ſons of Alfwold from their 


aſylum, the cathedral church of York, and cauſed them to be ſlain at a 


lace called Wanwaldremere. Not yet content, his next ſtep was to en- 
fe the unfortunate Oſred, who had been fo lately driven from the 
throne of Northumberland. Deceived by the ſplendid offers of Ethel- 
red, in an evil hour, Oſred left his retreat, and truſted himſelf to the faith- 
leſs romiſe of a faithleſs man, who had no ſooner enticed him to enter 
11 than he cauſed him to be inſtantly Fer to death, at a place 

firmly on che throne, 

he put away His wife without the leaſt offence on her ſide, merely to 
ſtrengthen his party by a powerful alliance; and he married Elfled, the ſe- 
conddaughterof Offa, the glorious Mercian king, | But how vain this his 
boaſted po 2 and craft! for, in the midſt of all his power and ſecurity, he 


vas tum led from his throne, ending his lite in a miſerable manner. All 


* Chron. Simon Dunelm, Hen. .Hunt.. + Ibid. & Chron, J Redbourne. | 
theſe 


Hoveden, Ke. 
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1 + | HISTORY'OF THE SAXON" HEPTARCHY: Parr I 
A. D. 70. theſe eruel and unjuſt ations which he had committed were fo highly: 


diſpleaſing to his ſubjects in general, thae continual murmur- 
in filled the ſtate; but regardleſs of this, he continued his tyrannies, 
till even his friends and partizans were diſguſted : ſo that in one univer- 
fat clamour, his own ſervants roſe againſt him, and at Corbre he was 
ain, the 18th of April'795, when he had reigned near four years after: | 
e v RO Oh OR IO Pot YEE ER 


/ 
: 


The DecLinw-of the KinoDom of NORTHUMBERLAND, © 


Theidedine of Br how began. the glory of the kingdom of Northumberland to fade 


Northumber- 


and. away, and all thoſe who from this time aſſumed the title of kings, were 


chiefly tyrants and uſurpers, whoſe rule was upheld by the preyalence of 

parties; for, rent and torn into various factions, new opinions were daily 
broached, and conſtant diſturbances harraſſed the ſtate. 

A. D. 796. Soon after the murder of Ethelred, the inconſtant multitude ſet be 

Oſwald in the kingdom; but ſcarcely had he graſped the reins of go- 


9 lor vernment, when changing their minds, he was driven from the throne, 
| after he had ruled only eight and twenty days ee 
Eardulf, his When Oſwald departed the kingdom, a nobleman, named Eardulf, 


crouniciome aſſumed the royal dignity, and held it ſome time amidſt the conſtant 
troubles and commotions which prevailed in the realm. Early in his 
reign, a nobleman, named Wadda, who was one of the principal conſpi- 
rators againſt Ethelred, (wanting, perhaps, to advance his own power) 
made war upon Eardulf, and fought a battle with him at Billingaheth, 
near Walalege, where great ſlaughter was made on either ſide ; but in 
the end the conqueſt remained with Eardulf, and Wadda, with his army, 
was driven from the field. Various battles and commotions followed 
this, with ſucceſs as various; all of which are ſet down in ſuch confuſion 
by. the ancient authors, that it will be impoſſible to make out a clear and 
diſtin& hiſtory. . Eardulf, however, having made himſelf odious by the 
murder of Alchmund, the fon of Alured, and brother of Oſred, joined 
with other unpopular actions, was driven from his throne, not long af- 
ter he had fought a fierce battle with Cenulph, king of Mercia. T 


A. D. 826.. For ſome time after the expulſion of Eardulf, we have no certain ac- 
EE count of Northumberland; but it is moſt likely, that, different parties 
comes the Ner- Prevailing, different rulers were ſuddenly ſet up in the kingdom, and as 
thumvers. uddenly pulled down again, either through the changeableneſs of their 
electors diſpoſitions, or the decline of their ſtrength. In this truly la- 
mentable ſtate, the whole kingdom ſeems to have been involved when 
Egbert, the powerful king of the Weſt Saxons, having conquered Mer- 
cla, brought his army into Northumberland, where he found the peo- 


* Thid. ibid. ut fup. - ol 4 Ibid. Chron, J. Redbourne, 4 


I Simon Dunelm. Geſt. reg. Ang. ; L 
; | p e 


dhe Weſt Saxon kings, and was held as tributary to that ſtate, until, 


"3 Reid alt 


Flur II. TEE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND: „„ 


ple divided amongſt themſelves, and the whole nation“ in a ruined A. D. 826, 
condition; ſo that, without much difficulty, he preſently ſubdued their | 


forces, and brought them under ſubjection. 


From this rica the kingdom of Northumberland owed Genes to The hit of 
b. umber- 


land ended for 
the conqueſt of the Danes, it was over-run, and the way opened to » Ay 4 the preſeat. þ 


ö cruel invaders, which they purfued to the ruin of all England. What 
yet remains of the hiſtory of this kingdom, as well as its total ſubverſion 
| . the Danes, will follow hereafter inthe ſucceeding part. 
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8 rene 3 cables 1. Wine Ga fat | 
the kingdom of of the Eaft- Angles; ; which contained the counties of Norfolk, 


* "98 Lal Angles: guffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and the iſle of Ely. On the north and the eaſt 
it was bounded by the ſea; on the weſt by St. Edmund's . and part 
A Hertfordſhire ; 5 and on the ſouth by Eſſex. | 


UEFA, the-frft Kino of the Eur AncLss, 8 875 5 5 | 


A. D. 57 8. Urra, a e German, deſcended from Woden, about the year 57 ſs 
5, arrived in Britain with a ſtrong party of Saxon troops, and landed u 
— ae the borders of Norfolk. By degrees he drove the Britons from the 
aſſumes = tle poſſeſſions in thoſe parts, and with his followers ſettled there in their | 
of king ſtead; at which time he aſſumed the title of king. His military acts, 
as well as his civil ordinances, are not handed don to poſterity; yet 
we may ſuppoſe he was ſucceſsful in both, for ſo much was he honoured 
by his ſubjects, that long after his death the ſucceeding kings of the Eaſt 
Angles were ſirnamed Uffings,“ as a token of reſpect due to the me- 
mory of their deceaſed chief. His reign is ſaid to have been ſeven years, 


5 when he died, and left the kingdom to his only fon. 


TEL plus, the Jecond Kino of the Easy Axol zs. 


: A D. OY. W have. no traces left of the government and military actions of this 
I prince: for ſo much have the hiſtorians been taken up with the reign of 
Reaſon why the Redwald, who ſucceeded in the kingdom, that Titulus and his father 
8 could obtain no ſhare in the records. The reign of Titulus appears to 

or thereabouts, and he was > ſucceeded in the 


0 ” have been: eleven 
Kine by Redwald, his ſon. ES” 
F D. 593 REDWALD, rhe third Kine of the Eder Axcuzs. 


| Redwald, the 
| greateſt mo- Kenai: the moſt | 8 king of the Eaſt Angles, mounted the 


2 Bel Ang: throne upon the death of his father : he — been ſubſtituted chief under 
35 "hp Vaſa a quo reges Orlentaliuit An- 7 Funringdon, lb. i. Bromton, Mat. 
glorum, Vuffingus appellant, 0G Ecc. Welt, & c. 
Hi. lid. ii. cap. 1 5 5 „ 8 
| | % 4 
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Ethelbert, king of Kent, act ruled as viceroy in all his Inchories;- 8 D 503. 
this capacity he acquired the higheſt pitch of honour and renown. To this WT 
prince did Edwine, the great king of FNenhuniberkind) owe his advance- 
ment; for he not only protected him from the purſuits of Ethelfrith, his 
' brother-in-law, but with his own army overthrew the Northumbrian po- 
wers, and, placed Edwine upon the throne, Ethelfrith, the late king, being 
ſlain in the conflict: but in this battle, which was fought cloſe upon the 
banks of the river Idle, Redwald, to his great grief, loft his eldeſt ſon, 
named Regenhere. When Redwald had thus advanced the glory of his 
Friend, he returned back to his own kingdom. Edwine was no ſooner 
converted to Chriſtianity, than he Pefes Redwald alſo to be baptized, 
though to but little purpoſe; Ret not being ſtedfaſt in his new faith, the 
intreaties of his wife prevailed upon him to forſake the ſame, and return 
again to the worſhip of his ido i deities.* Redwald enjoyed his king- 
dom but a ſhort time after his apoſtacy ; for when he had reigned about 
thirty-ſix years, he deceaſed, leaving the kingdom to his younger ſon. 
| The name of his wife is not recorded; but ſhe is ſaid to have been the The wife ana 
' wife of a nobleman, deſcended of the ro yal blood of the Saxons. s 
She was an enermy to the Chriſtian religion, 1400 the chief cauſe which 
prevented its earlier propagation in the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles; 
excepting this, ſhe was poſſeſſed of many virtuous qualities: for it was 
entirely through her perſuaſion that Redwald refuſed to deliver the fugi- 
tive Edwine to the ambaſſadors of Ethelfrith, which he. himſelf at firſt. 
had refalved to do. This lady had a ſon, named Sigebert, by her firſt 
huſband ;. and by Redwald, two ſons, Regenhere and Eorpwald ;. the 
former was ſlain in the battle againſt Ecken rith, Ad the Laer ſucceeded 
& Tir 5 in the realm. f 


FOR WAI D, the fourth Kine of i the Ear Averks, | 


"Shin prince. appears to have been of a'meck and gentle diſpoſition ; A. D. 629. 
and though it is true he bore the title of a king, yet it was the title on- ee 
ly; for, after the death of Redwald, the influence of aſpiring Edwine viruous prince. 
was: ſuch, that he may much more juſtly be ftiled the ruler of the 
kingdom. At the carneft perſuaſion of the Northumbrian monarch, 
 Eorpwald was baptized, in the r our Lord 6 32, and was the firſt | 
king of this province that profeſſed the Chriſtian faith. ; but his 
ſubjedts, 97s 207) with him be En becauſe of his meek deportment, 
were now enraged to the greateſt degree; for he had not only profeſſed 
himſelf to be a Chriſtian, but cauſed the lame doctrine to be preached, 
and received by the chief of his people. The ſudden change in their 
religion was highly offenſive, inſomuch that they conſpired againft him, 
and determined by us death to l a . to theſe altern proceed- 


: 


* Bede, Hb. . caps 46 * wt wb. 4 wid. bid. 
i. cap. 5, &c. 5 
Vo. I. | | | 8 N ings; 
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A. D. 629. ings 3 and not long after, this worthy prince was ſlain by a traiterous 
Pagan, named Richbart, when he had reigned ſix years, or thereabouts. 
He left no wife or iſſue behind him, therefore he was ſucceeded in the 
kingdom by his half-brother, Sigebert. “. „ 
5 SIGEBERT, tbe f/tþ Kino of the EAS ANCOLIEsS . 
A. D. 635. StokßERT was the ſon of Redwald's wife by a former huſband, whoſe 
PR name is unknown. Redwald, after his marriage, looked upon Sigebert 
igebert wrong-" 5 7 hg | 
fully ſuſpected with a jealous eye, and ſuſpected that he was ſecretly aſpiring to the 
by Redwald. crown; the chief motive of this ſuſpicion, was the great love which the 
people in general bore towards him. Vain were the endeavours of 
Sigebert, (who aſſerted his innocence with great conſtancy). to drive 
theſe painful thoughts from the mind of Redwald ; all his arguments 
appeared but as ſpecious coverings to his unlawful 18 0 and ſerved 
rather to inflame, than extinguiſn the King's miſtruſt. When the 
unfortunate Sigebert ſaw that it was impoſſible for him to convince 
his father-in-law of the purity of his intentions, he prudently left the 
court, and retiring from the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, went over into 
France, and remained there during the whole reign of Redwald, and his 
| ſon, Eorpwald.f 1 5 | 
 Sigebert choſen After the death of his half-brother, he returned again to his native 
eee „ cou ntry, and was preſently choſen by the people, by whom he was 
dearly beloved, to ſucceed the murdered ſon of Redwald in the throne. 
As ſoon as he had begun his reign, he declared his zeal for the Chriſtian 
religion, and earneſtly exhorted his ſubjects to embrace the ſame: ſuch 
was the effects of his arguments, and the preaching of the religious men, 
that the people, who had before been ſo inveterate againſt the doctrine of 
the goſpel, liſtened with Het humility to their teachers, and with one 
conſent received the true faith. T 8 N 


A. D. 640. Thus far Sigebert acted like a worthy king, and the true father of his 
* people. The better to ſecure their minds in the love of Chriſtianity, 
pie erevn, and he Cauſed proper places of inſtruction to be erected, and the new- taught 
retires to 2 mo- religion began greatly to flouriſh in the kingdom. Now was the time 
n= for Sigebert to have completed his duty, by keeping the kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, leſt any deſigning power ſhould come ſuddenly upon 
them, and not only interrupt their religious ſtudies, but even ſubvert 
the whole government. Yet, led from this noble purſuit, he followed 
the impulſe of enthuſiaſtic fury, and left his people, to their great grief, 
like ſheep without a ſhepherd, whilſt he himſelf retired to a monaſtery, 
and ſought an inglorious ſolitude. Soon after, he appointed Egric, his 


Fi. v Bede, Eeclef. Hift, Malmf, lib. i. cap. 1 Malml. lib. i. cap. g. 
3 & 5. Chron, Sax, ſub anno 642, &c. 4 Bede, lib, il, cap. 18, &c. 


couſin, 


Paxr II. THE KINGDOM OF THE EAST ANGLES. 


couſin, to hold the government in his ſtead. Sigebert left his crown A. D. 640. 


when he had ruled about five years“ 


15 EG RIC, the ſixth Kine of the Easr AnoLzs. 


1 Eckl ruled near three years in peace, when Penda, the Mercian A. D. 641. 


king, made war upon the Eaſt Angles; and Egric not being able to 
oppoſe his furious march, the people ran to the monaſtery where Sige- 


Sigebert and 
Egric ſlain in 


bert had retired, and brought him from thence, cauſing him (againſt batte. 


his will) to take the command of the army upon him; but he would not 
by any means be 476005 upon to put on his armour, or take any of- 
fenſive weapon in his hand, but holding a ſlender rod, he gave the com- 
mand. The Eaſt Angles loſt the day, as may reaſonably be expected; 
what chance had they for victory, when their chief himſelf refuſed to 
lead them to the battle with that bravery and courage neceſſary to con- 
found the enemy, and ſecure the conqueſt? The inactivity of a chief is 
doubly miſchievous ; for whilſt on the one hand it damps the ſpirits of his 
ſoldiers, . on the other it gives the nimble foe frequent occaſions of di- 
ſtreſſing them. Sigebert himſelf was ſlain in the field, and with him 
fell Egric, his couſin, who held the government for him.F This un- 
fortunate action happened about the year 643. Sigebert, as well as his 
ſubſtitute, Egric, died without iſſue, ſo that the kingdom fell to Anna, 
the next in blood to Eorpwald. | 


ANNA, the ſeventh K of the Easr Avolks. 


Aux A, the ſon of Eric, the brother of Redwald, was the next who A. D. 643. 
mounted the throne of the Eaſt Angles. Like his predeceſſor, Sigebert, un jud and 
he was a juſt and devout man, - and like him unfortunate; not, indeed, pious prince. 


becauſe he neglected the government of his people, for he ſeems to have 
held his rule with the greateſt care and prudence. He gave reception 
to Cenwalh, king of Weſſex, who was driven from his kingdom by the 
cruel Mercian, Penda, in revenge of his ſiſter, that Cenwalh had put 
away. Nor did Anna ceaſe, till, by his conſtant perſuaſion, Cenwalh 
received. the Chriſtian faith, and was baptized ; after which, by Anna's 
aſſiſtance, he was again reſtored to the throne of Weſſex. Some time 
after this, Penda again made war upon the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles : 
the cauſe, indeed, is unknown, (if there really was any other motive 
than Penda's irreſiſtible ambition); however, he came againſt Anna 
with a mighty power, in the eleventh year of his reign, and in deſtruc- 
tive marches aſſaulted the borders of the realm ; when finding none there 
able to oppoſe him, he marched into the heart of the kingdom, and be- 
ing joined by Xthelhere, the brother of Anna, in a fierce battle he over- 


Bede, lib, iii, cap. 18, Kc. ms Bede, Eecleſ. Hiſt, lib, iii. cap. 18. 
; | 7954 Mal Ii i: cap. 55 &c. | : 
„ | | 


came 
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A. D. 643. came the forces of Anna, and ſlew that unfortunate. prince himſelf in the 
_ field. This battle was fought in the year 6. 
The wife nd Anna married Heriſwida, the daughter of Herericus, the nephew of 
ine ear king of Northumberland, by whom he had iſſue, two ſons; 
— Firmius, who was lain in the ſame battle with himſelf ; and Erkenwald, 
| abbot of Chertſide, and biſhop of London: alſo three daughters ; Ethel- 
dreda, the eldeſt, was firſt married to Tonberf&, governor of the fenny 
countries of Norfolk, Huntingdonſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Cambridge- 
ſhire ; after his deceaſe, ſhe was married to Egfrid, king of Northum- 
berland ; notwithſtanding her marriages, ſhe remained a pure virgin to 
the day of her death ; ſhe died at Ely, where ſhe had been abbeſs, and 
was buried in St. Peter's church, the which herſelf had built. f Anna's 
ſecond daughter, named Sexburga, was married to Ercombert, kin 
„ | i of Kent, after whoſe death ſhe took upon her the habit of a nun, an 
. fucceeded her ſiſter as abbeſs of Ely, where ſhe died, and was buried. 
The third daughter was Ethilburga, made abbeſs of Barking, near Lon- 
don, by her brother Erkenwald, where ſhe lived and died. Beſides 
theſe, Anna had a natural daughter, whoſe name was Withburge, a pro- 
 feſſed nun, in the monaſtery of St. Brigges, in France. dd 


 BTHELHERE the eighth Kino of the Eagr Axcres. 


A. D. 654. AFTER the death of Anna, his brother ZEthelhere laid claim to the 
The aſpiring ge- OWN of the Eaſt Angles, and by the aſſiſtance of Penda (whoſe forces 
aide of Ethel had over-run the kingdom) he mounted the throne. This deſigning 
here. prince, ambitious of power, had in his brother's life-time manifeſted his 

atpiring genius; and the ſooner to attain the heighth of his wiſhes, Joined 


with Penda in the ſlaughter of his king and brother, and the deſtruction 
of his country. But Heaven would not long permit him to triumph in 

his wickedneſs; for, . ſoon after, he became the principal inſtrument of 

his own ruin. | 5 9 


A. D. 655. He conceived, but for what cauſe is unknown, a mortal hatred againſt 
| | Ofweo, the king of Northumberland; and, by his ſubtle infinuations, 
AEhetbere un prevailed upon Penda, the Mercian, to make war upon him, whilſt he 
Hhimſelf would be aſſiſtant with all his power. Penda, big with the 
glory of his many important conqueſts, approved the ſcheme, and ac- 
cordingly joining both their armies together, they entered Northumber- 
land, and FOI the war with unrelenting rigour. Oſweo driven to 
the greateſt diſtreſs, and finding that by fair means he could in no wiſe 
appeaſe the fury of his enemies, gave them battle. In this engagement 
all the forces of Penda and ZXthelhere were routed, and they themſelves 
lain in the field. This happened in the year 655, fo that Ethelhere 

enjoyed his ill- got crown but one year, and barely that. 


* Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. S- Ibid. lib; iii. cap. 8. 
+ Ibid, lib. iv. cap. 19. 1 Ibid. I Ibid, cap. 4. 
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Hilda, 1 3 9 of eee, and 97 705 Ly Eadwine, wo of Nor- 
thumberland. By this lady three ſons, Adult, 7 
and Beorn, who % of Ko! esse A e Echebwald i in the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 


'ETHELWALD, the ninth Kino et the East FARE 


Arrex the laughter of Ethelhere, his brother Ethelwald ſeized wth A. D. 656. 
the government, and held it from the children of the late king the ſpace .., The reign of 
of nine years; during all which time he ſeems not to haye performed any Ethelwald not 
action worthy of note.“ He is ſuppoſed to have left behind him one dn. 

fon, named, Ethelred, who afterwards ſucceeded tu the crown, and was 4 
the father of the unfortunate Athelbyrhte. . 


UL, ELSWULP, tht BEORN, the. NY Kut A —_ Twelfth 
Kixcs of the EasT AnGLEs. | 


Wart Ethelwald, their uncle, departed this. life, the three ſons of A. D. 665. 
Ethelhere took the government upon them, bearing rule jointly in the h. 1... fons 
kingdom. Of theſe princes we have no records lefe, nor can we With of Zthelbere 
certainty trace out the exact time of their particular deaths; however, San 
it appears from ſucceeding circumftances, 55 they held the dominion 
amongſt them the full fpace of fifty years. Some modern authors, in- 
deed, have made them rule ſeparately, and ſet down the particular time 
chat each prince reigned; but as all this parade is mere matter of un- 
certainty, and eſpecially as Malmſbury makes them all reign together, 
there is no ſubſtantial reaſon appears why they ſhould be ec 


ETHELRED, the thirteenth Kino of the Far be. 


Tuts prince is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of Ethelwald, which i is, A. D. 715. 
indeed, very uncertain. Though Ethelred appears to have reigned . 
full term of fifty-t Wo year's, all that we can collect concerning him i Is, relative to· 
in general, chat he was a juſt man, and much beloved by his ſubjects. | >< 
His wife is called Laonorin; by her he had one ſon, (more famous than 
himſelf) named Ethelbyrhte, who reigned after him. 


* 


* Malmſ. lib, i, cap. . 

+ Thus Speed, with other moderns, 
have formally ſet down the extent of their 
reigns as follows: Adulf ſueceeeds his un- 
cle A. D. 664, and rules nineteen years; 
Elſwulf Fab his brother, and reigns 
feven (Hollingſhed, indeed, ſays twelve) 


Tears; and Beorn again. ſucceeds Elſwulf, 


and reigns twenty-ſix years making to- 
gether the term of fifty- two years; - 0-1C- 


u add the five years more, according to 
Hollinghed, given to Elfyult,” fifty-ſeven. 


But I have Sen my reaſons above for 


making them reign together. Van. 
lib. i. cap. 5. 
x Ibid. 
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The character 
of Ethelbyrhte. 


oh world in general. Wo bl 24 


| HISTORY o THE: SAXON: HEPTARCHY. Par U. 
. ETHELBYRHTE,-the fourteenth Kine of; the 'Easr Avoerss.. | 


"Ts the fame obliviorrwhich envelopes the Actions of the ot is [98 
N thoſe of the ear Part of the ſon's life, who ſucceeded him. We 
read, indeed, that he Was a fine perſonable man, well learned for the 
times in #hich he lived, of an able temper, and inclined to no parti- 
cular vice; on the contrary, his actions were all guided by the ſtricteſt 

juſtice and piety. Even this excellent character we owe, perhaps, to 
is unfortunate ; FR «EATS: him e eee to FR 


3&6 
” + = 3 
* 


A. D. 792. To make ate 11 what is wanting in is former part of Echel- 


The 4 


byrhte's reign, the monks and legend- writers have ſwelled their account 


nate murder of Of his death with fables and miracles, in order to honour his memory; 


Ethelbz rhte. 


The burial of 
Ethelbyrhte. 


Egbert conquers 
the kingdom of 
the Eaſt Angles. O 


years over the Eaſt Angles, and was ſlain 1 in the year of Chriſt 79%: 7 


which, together with his being ſainted, has given him room enough in 
the monkiſh annals. But ſetting aſide all the miraculous tales which are 
interwoven with the murder of Ethelbyrhte, we will (as briefly as poſſi- 
ble) run over what appears as truth, and is well authenticated. ng 
had this excellent prince been importuned by his ſubjects to marry ; but 
becauſe, perhaps, he had not yet experienced the effects of love, he 


ſtill delayed to comply with their wiſhes, as waiting till he ſhould find a 
partner worthy of his affections: but overcome at laſt by the intreaties of 


his people, and the deluding offers which were made him by. Offa, king 
of Mercia, of his daughter Elfrida, he accepted the propoſal; and com- 
plying with the repeated invitations of Offa, went to the Mercian court, 
in order to conſummate the marriage. But ſoon after his arrival, the 
ambitious Mercian (intending nothing leſs than the performance of his 
promiſe) cauſed him to be put to death, contrary to all humanity, the 


law of nature, and common hoſpitality. This. being privately per- 


formed, the crafty king marched with his army into the kingdom of the 
Eaſt An ger, whilſt the people, deprived of their ſovereign, and not in 
the leaſt | ſuſpecting the treachery of Offa, were unable to reſiſt his forces; 
and in a little time = the Mercians conquered the whole realm.“ 

The body of Ethelbyrhte was firſt privately buried, on the bank of the 
river Lugg, in Herefordſhire, near the palace of Offa, at Sutton Wallis, 
where he was ſlain; but not long after, was taken up at the command 
of Offa, (who pretended to be ſtruck with remorſe ſor his crime) and 
honourably entombed at Hereford, where, over his remains, a ſpacious 
church was ſome time after built. Ethelbyrhte reigned. twenty-five 


1 + o 


The DxcLine of the Kixnepom of the EAST . 


Armen the death of Ethelbyrhte, the kingdom fell to decay : for not 
only the Mercians, but the Welt Saxons, and thoſe * Kent, e 


1 ne ibid. cane J. Bromton. Simon Dunelm, kee. &c. 


the 


Par II. THE KINGDOM: OF THE EAST ANGLES: © 159 
the people 3 through this complication of misfortunes, it was deſtitute | 
of proper rulerq between fifty and ſixty years. In this ſcene of confuſion 

lay the affairs o 1s province, when Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons, ; 


entered the borders, and made the people tributary to him. 


Some time after theſe troubles in the ſtate, a pious man, named Offa, A. D. 8 5%. 
was advanced to the throne of the Eaſt Angles ; and he was fucceeded by _ 
Edmund, flaughtered by the Danes. From which period it continued rh faxed Br 

under the government of the Daniſh powers, till Edward, the elder, broke off, and. 

drove them out, and annexed this dominion finally with his own. But” 

as all theſe circumſtances muſt naturally follow in the third part of the 

Chronicle, we ſhall here take our leave of this kingdom, which, from 

the death of Ethelbyrhte, was not conſidered as a ſeparate or indepen- 
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The extent of HE. 9 10 lat; 1 0 a by tins eſtabliſhed in Bri. 
the kingdom of 1 tain, Was Mercia; which was larger in circuit, and contained more 
935 counties, than any ofthe reſt; as Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Cheſhire, 

Staffordſhire, Worceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Shropſhire, Warwickſhire, Der- 
byſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Northamptonſhire, Notting- _ 
hamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Bedfordſhire, Rutlandſhire, Huntingdonſhire, _ ' 
and part of Hertfordſhire, This extenſive dominion was bounded on = 
the weſt by the river Dee, and the Severn; on the eaſt by the ſea, the 
Eaſt Angles, and the Eaſt Saxons ; on the ſouth by the Thames ; and 
on the north by the Humber, and the Merſy. Mercia was at firſt di- 
vided into three parts, as Eaſt Mercia, Middle Wrerels and Weſt 


Mercia. A 


CRIDA, the firſt Kino of Minot. 


A. D. 585. In the year of Chriſt 585, a noble Saxon chieftain, named Crida, 
64: gen a. (Tho, like the former kings of his country eſtabliſhed in Britain, de- 
Pain d title rived his pedigree from Woden) arrived in Britain, and, with his fol- 
of king, in lowers, over-run the middle part of the iſland without much difficulty ; 
Ot for the Britiſh power was conſiderably cruſhed and kept under by the 
owerful arms of thoſe Saxon princes, who, long before this time, were 
| ſettled in the ſurrounding provinces. Crida aſſumed the title of king, 
[ | and from the time of his arrival held his dominions in peace. His reign 
| | was about eight years.“ He left one ſon, named n behind . 
| 
| 
| 


who ſucceeded to the throne of Mercia. 


'WIBBA, be ſecond Kino of Mzxcra. 


A. D. 593. Cripa being dead, Wibba took the government upon him; and af- 
The a&ions of ter many ſucceſsful engagements with the Britons, drove them from the 
Crida not borders of his kingdom, and greatly enlarged its extent. His reign ap- 
— pears to have been about three and twenty years, f but unfortunately his 

actions are negligently paſſed over, and nothing but the nieht mention 


% 


* H. Hunt. lib. ii, Higden ſays, that he | 4 Ibid. X. Higden favs, twenty 
reigned ten years. years. 
4 of 


— Dee A Les 


CEC CDOMIOFOMERCIA. 16: 


of his Burig; recorded; whilſt even of them, tkere is left nb parti- A. D. 593. 
cular account either of ithe time hen they happened, or the places 
chere the battles wert fpught : but indeed, from this general gleam of 
liglit, as faint adi it is, we- may Tonclude him to have been a valiant 
prince, ani deſerving of a more important place in the annals of the = 
tarchy. Ha leſt behind him three (ons ; the eldeſt was Penda, the 
cond Cenwalk, and the laſt Eoppa : and one daughter, named Serburga, 
HT married to Cenwalh, ; king the Weſt Saxons. 40 FE : 
i 0 r D lomo 5 one eaoy Sf 


ot COR, 'the aur Kino of Mint 
ara pers Fats ee 


3 0 e (ih Widba, bis ſons did neither of. them BR A. D. 616. 
him in the Eingdom; but. Ceorl, bis nephew, the ſon of his brother ru. et 
Kineniund, was advanced to the throne; | Yet whether by the conſent Ceori not 

of the people, he was choſen in preference to the ifſue of Wibba, or whe- nn. 

ther he ate e the dignity by fo 1 or fraud, cannot be determined: 

however reign appears to have been ſpent in profound tranquility, 

for the Fo of ten years; when e and E no . behind 


kim ea feen an eee e e 


 PENDA, tbe . 59 of A 


No der was Ccorl departed from this life, than Penda, his couſi in, A. D. 626. 
ie eldeſt ſon of Wibba, mounted the throne of Mercia. He was a man 
of a molt turbulent diff 1 5 fierce and valiant in the field, violent in eee 
his couneils, cruel in his temper, and inſatiate in his revenge. With 
war and deſtruction he hook the borders of the ſurrounding Saxon king- 1 
doms, and fpread an univerſal terror through the land. The chief cauſe 
of his wars ſeems to have proceeded from his own reſtleſs diſpoſition, and 
the end propoſed to himſelf no more than the cruel ſatisfaction of ma- 
king others wretched ; for, as thofe wars were madly begun, fo were the 
ſeveral] e which his e forces had e, as inpfudenti 


e 4 


* * 7 
54 


q J. 


His firſt war Was eee t Cynegils and Coichites his A. D. 628. 
fon, who ruled joititly in the kingdom of Weſſex : with thefe he fought 
a great battle at Cirenceſter, which continued till both armies were ar in War... 
parted by the approach of night. In this bloody conflict, fo much 
{laughter was ſuſtained on either fide, that, in the morning, inſtead of 


Wale the e a Parley enſued, and Agreements of Peace were 
r I - 


B £113 5 1 ; algnn I's L 


Five va Aer "To he ates Cadwallo, a Britiſh king, to rebel A. D. 633. 
againſt, Edwine, king of n whilſt he 2 5 . eee 


of Edwine and 
his hoſt. 


18 d Tast. Ab- . . Stec. Wel Folly- f Bede, Mali, Bust... 
chron. &c. | t Chron. Sax. ſub anno 628, & 3 
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A. D. 633. mighty force aſſiſted him. Theſe two armies Joined together, fought 
| againſt Edwine and his hoſt. at e called Hethfield, where, after a 
Marp battle, Edwine was ſlain, and all his forces put to flight. This con- 
i queſt gained, they entered the kingdom of Northumberland, and dread- 
hens et fully waſted the country wherever they came. Penda now left Cadwallo 
to revenge his own cauſe, and returned to Mercia, where he continued 
ſome time in peace.“ F Rat on bas  lavasd Doos 


1 3 . Ar 
ange DHTIEN 1233 


A. D. 642. Nine years after, the glory of 1717 | the pious king of Northum- 

| Ofwald ain is berland, (who, in defence of his country, had overthrown the army of 
battle. Cadwallo, and reduced the Britons to ſubjection) became offenſive to 

if him; wherefore, to depreſs his riſing fame, and revenge the cauſe of his 

Ally, he re-entered: the borders' of orthinriberland ith high) hoſt, 

alkKVand ſlew the unfortunate Oſwald in the field. FFF 

a1 ge Spy Ry I. „ SIE ST. FONTS EA OST: LNTWEEI 28 0 

A. D. 643. The year after this bloody expedition in Northumberland, hurried on by 


8 the ws pe of his temper, Penda went with his army into the king- 
Egric ſlain by dom 


* 4 - = 


- 


ever, fled to the court of Anna, king of the Eaſt Angles, where he re- 

mained ſome time, and was afterwards re- inſtated in the throne of 

4 A. D. 654. Now again Penda paſſed nine years in peace, at the end of which he re- 
4 | | 3 che ſolved to re-enter the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and that (as it is ge- 
| | a, and kills nerally thought) without the leaſt provocation; unleſs he ſtill remem- 


* Bede, Ecclef. Hiſt. lib; ii. cap. 20, & Bede, Hb. iii, cap. 18. & Mali, lib. 
alia. OY 5 23 5 * 5 i. 5 + 8 * = PILE ET IE | | 
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he had driven him out of the kingdom of Wellex; and was determined. 


for that offence to take revenge. However this may be, with a prodigi- 


ous force he invaded that dominion; againſt whom the diſtreſſed Anna 


brought his army: but Fortune ſtill favouring the attempts of Penda, 


the Eaſt Angles were overthrown, and Anna himſelf ſlain in the field of 
battle. After this conqueſt, he ſet Zthelhere, the brother of Anna, 


19 757 the throne, as a reward for the aſſiſtance Which this wicked prince 
ad given him againſt his brother, and his county 
had given him againſt his brother, and his'country.® ? 
Scarcely was Penda returned to Mercia, when the traitor, Æthelhere, A. D. 655. 
a him to make war once more in Northumberland; for ea 
et the riſing fame of Oſweo, who then ruled in that kingdom, in ſuch a partner flain in 


man ten point of view, that, fired with jealouſy, and fearful of a rival naahanber- 


4 3 4 +4. 0 7 - 
:, 4 4 119 E 2 
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in glory, he followed the advice which was given him, and being joined 


by the army,of Zthelhere, went into, Northumberland, and began with 
great cruelty to deſtroy the country wherever he came. Ofweo, on the 
other hand, was unwilling. to meet his adverſary in the field, and ſtrove 
by large gifts and fait promiſes, to pacify his fury, but in vain ; for the 
mind of Penda was bent on blood and deſtruction. When Ofweo ſaw 
the unrelent ng diſpoſition of Penda, he reſolved to abide the fortune of 
the field. And ne 


have been thirty times greater than the army of Oſweo) and negligent in 
his arrangement of the battle, he loſt the day, and fell himſelf in the fa- 


tal conflict; with him was alſo ſlain the traitor, Ethelhere, at whoſe inſti- 


gation the war was firſt begun. This battle was fought upon the banks 
of the river Winwed, near Leeds, f which river burſt its banks during 
the engagement, and ſuddenly.overflowed great part of Penda's army; 
ſo that more men periſhed. in the waters, than were ſlain with the ſwords 
of Oſweo's foldiers. Thus ended the life of this furious prince, (who had 
cauſed the deaths of no leſs than five kings, by far more worthy than 


The wife of Penda was named Kinſwitha, and by her he had iſſue, five The wife ana 


o- 


himſelf) after he had reigned almoſt thirty years. 


ſons, and two daughters: his three eldeſt ſons, Peada, Wulfere, and idue of Peda. 


Ethelred, ſucceeded fucceſſively in the kingdom. Mercthel, the fourth 
ſon, was a man remarkable for his piety ; and Merewald, the fifth, and 
laſt ſon, governed ſome part of Mercia under his brothers, The 
1 of Penda, were Cineburga, the eldeſt, who was after married to 
Alctrid, king of Northumberland, but leaving her huſband, ſhe became 
Bede, lib. ili. cap. 18. & Malmſ. lib. * Cædes regum Sigeberti & Egrici. 

1, cap. 6. Bromton © „ * Cxdes Oſwaldi & Edwini.“ M. Weſt. 
F Apud amnem Winwed unde exivit ſub anno 655. & Henry Huntingdon, 
6c proverbium, , 3 , | l lib. 11. ; | : F | ? & 8 n 
ln Winwed amne vindicate eſt cædes „ 

a Anna, | | | 


= 


La ED 3 Jr 


bered the protection lich Anna had formerly given to Cenwalh, when K. D. 654. 


| Feiner F e. © | 
field. And now. the cruel tyrant had run his deſtined race! for, : 
being over ſecure in the ſuperior.number of his hoſt, (which is ſaid to 


— 


A. P. 655. a nun in Kingeſburgh abhey: and Cinefwitha, the youngeſt;; was mar- 
# rled ta Offa, king of the: Balt Saxons; and, after his depattureitbRome, 
became a nun in the ſame abbey with her ſiſter: Tk 
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Theconverfion © TRIS. prince was by his father, in hig Life-time, made governor over 
of Peada, and bis the Mid "Sax FIN viſion 1 Mei 5 He ſous 4 i 10 
Nur he Middle Saxons, a diviſion of Mercia, He ſought in marriage Alc- 
| # 1 K « | 4 - SLE: 14041 WE wii 4 2 N a (5 Bib} er e 

| fleda, the daughter of Ofweo, king of Northumberland ;"bi t received 
for anſwer, that, ſhe being a Chriſtian, it was contrary to the Jaws of her 
country for her to marry one who was a Heathen. Peada willing to ob- 

py rain the virgin, liſtened with great attention to the doctrine of the Hope! 

75 Which was ee, preached to him. Struck with the ſacred truths, hi 
heart inclined to Chriſtianity, and his wayering reſolutions were poſitivel 
confirmed by the inſtructions and advice of Ackrid, (the natural ſon of 

PAD L 5%. F 0 - | LE lin 3 * ie ein 1 
Ofweo, ho had married Cyneburea, the ſiſter of Peada) ſo that he re- 
288 2 8 rr Fre aher ni St 2 

yoked his formet errors, and reſolved to be baptized; declaring at the 
ſame time, that this change aroſe from a full conviction of the truth, and 
excellency of the Chriſtian religion, and not from the love which he bore 
to Alefleda, for he would continue conſtant in his preſent reſolutions 
whether he thereby obtained the. virgin or not. Some little time after, 
he was baptized ; and at the Tams time, the greater part of thoſe people 
oyer. whom he ruled received the Chriſtian faith. The chief 8 


* 


of Ofweo being thus removed, he gladly. conſented to the marriage 0 
his daughter. All theſe proceedings of Peada were not oppoſed by 
Penda, his father, who, though he profeſſed no love to the doctrine 9: 
Chriſtianity, yer kinderen got its promulgation in bis dominions.F 


* * 
_- % ate * 


* 
— 
2 


A. D. 655. Now broke out the fatal war between Penda and Ofweo; and after 
The treacherous Tie AEath of Penda, Ofweo entered the Kingdom of Mercia, and brought 
murder of Pea- it under ſuhjection, However, he received Peada with great kindneſs, 
= and made him king over all the middle diviſion of the realm, which was 
conferred upon him by the conqueror, becauſe he had married his 
©. pvghter and gmbraced the Chriſtian faith ; the reff he held in gb. 
Jection under him. Peada no ſooner mounted the throne, ; than he 
5 the idol temples. to be deſtrayed throughout his - dominigns, 
5 and began by kis own zeal and piety, to ſet an excellent example to 
Z D the reign. of Penda, their late victorious king, 
1 BE. Mercians had been ſo habituated to war and diſturbance, that 
the peace, which followed, under the quiet government of Peada, be- 
8x | came irkſome and tedious; and becauſe they ſaw no profpect of free- 
U ing themſelves from the yake which Ofweo had impoſed upon them, 
. whilſt Reada held the ſcepter, they began with mürmurs to exprets 
their diſcantent; nor were they quieted, until, by his murder, way 
was made for Wulfhere, his brother, to. aſcend the throne.” To add 


Ingulphus. Hiſt, fol. 1. I Beds, lib. iii. cap. 21. 


to 
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to the heinouſneſs of this bloody act, his own wiſe is accuſed of having A. D. 655. 
a principal hand in his death.“ He was ſlain during the celebration of | 
Faſter, when he had-reigned little better than two years, leaving no iſ- 


ſue behind him. | MNnze in 6 
WIL HERE, zhe fixtb KO of Mina. 


Tux faction who were concerned in the murder of Peada, headed by A. D. 6 58. 
three chief nobles of the ſtate, named Jumin, Ebba, and Eadbert, after 8 
his death, rebelled againſt Ofweo, and diſclaimed all obedience to him, er . | 
ſetting up Wulf here, the brother of Peada, upon the throne. By the weo. | 
patriotic ſpirit of the chiefs, the reſolution of the people, and the va- 
liant efforts of their new king, the whole province was reftored to its 
former.liberty,F.. oa ed Bk dog hats 1 


Wulf here was a ſtern, paſſionate man, eager in revenge, and valiant Wulfhere ra 
POND I | y murders his 


in the field,” The impetuoſity of his temper cannot be more ſtrikingly eta 
delineated, than in the following extraordinary relation: When he 
firſt mounted the throne of Mercia, he ſtill retained the idolatrous ſuper- 
ſtition of his anceſtors ; and though he does not appear to have hindered 
the promulgation of the goſpel amongſt his ſubje s In general, yet he 
himſelf was far from being convinced of its ſacred truths. , One of his 
ſons, named Wulfad, hunting in a foreſt, not far from his father's pa- 
lace,F purſued a ſtag with great eagergeſs, and was ſeparated from 
the reſt of his company, when by accident he came to the cell of a reli- 
gious prieſt, named Cedd, (who, during the reign of Peada, the late 
King, had been very aſſiduous in converting the Mereians to Chriſtianity.) 
The young prince pleaſed with the appearance of ſanctity and holineſs 
which he diſcoyered in Cedd, went up to him, and. a very intereſting 
converſation enſued; in which the prieſt ſet forth all the advantages 
that were to be found in the goſpel diſpenſations, and particularly ex- 
plained the expectations of a future judgment, and an eternal life. 
Struck to the very ſoul by the diſcourſe of Cedd, Wulfad defired to be 
received into the number of Chriſt's flock, and was accordin ly baptized 
by him in a fountain that ran hard by. After this, Wulfadk related his 
adventure to Rufine, his brother; Rufine was eaſily perſuaded to accom- 
pany Wulfad to the habitation of the holy man, where, being like his 
*. We ought here to take notice, (in ſtain upon the queen. However, there is 
favour of the lady) that Bede, whoſe au- ſome reafon to Are ſne might be inno- 
thority is the beſt we have concerning this cent; eſpecially, becauſe Robert de Swap- 
matter, does not poſitively declare that fhe . ham, a very ancient; author, expreſsly de- 
had a hand in the murder; but only inti- clares, that it was not his wife, but his 
mates, that it was ſo reported. He was, mother, that ee to death. Vide 
lain (ſays Bede) in the celebration of Ea- Bede, Ecclef. Hiſt, lib. iii. cap. 24. Chron, 
iter, „ proditione (. dicunt) conjugis, John Bromton, & alia, & Hiſt. Eeclef. de 
** ſux.” Bromton and others, who have Megcſharpited, per Robertus de Swapham. 
followed Bede, have left out the words + Ibid. &c. utfupra. 1 
u dicunt,” and fo poſitively fixed the 1 At Wulfercefter, in Staffordmire. 
| 3 brother 


Pp 
' 
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A. D. 658. brother convinced of his errors, he abjured his former religion, and was 
alſo baptized by Cedd. Yet theſe proceedings of the young princes: 
were not ſo ſecretly conducted, but they came to the knowledge of Wer- 
bodus, the king's chief counſellor ; and he, with many artful aggrava- 
MR tions, related the ſame to Wulfhere, and informed him, that he might 

himſelf be witneſs of their fault. This information incenſed the king to 
the higheſt degree, and he preſently determined to go to the cell, .ac- 
of companied only with Werbodus, who had inflamed his mind with a 

_ thouſand jealous fears. When he entered the habitation. of the prieſt, 

he found his two ſons making their humble ſupplications to God, and in 
the height of his fury he ſlew them both with his own hand. But ſome 

time after, being himſelf convinced of the truth and excellency of the re- 

ligion which they had embraced, he renounced his former ſuperſtitions, 
and became a truly zealous Chriſtian, repenting with unfeigned ſorrow 
the murder of his ſons. As for the bodies of the two unhappy. princes, 
'their mother, Ermenhild, cauſed them to-be buried in a ſepulchre of 

ſtone,* over which, in after times, ſhe built a ſtately church. oo 


A. D. 661. Three years after Wulfhere had ruled in Mercia, he made war upon 
* . the Weſt Saxons, and in a ſharp battle fought againſt Cenwalh, at Poſ- 
ulf here in- r B FT | F £25, FER BE 
vades the king- ſenteſburg, he overcame his forces, purſving his conqueſts to Eſceſdune, 
dom of Weſtex. and from thence through the whole kingdom of Weſſex, to tlie iſſe of 
| Wight, which he invaded, and ſubdued. This ifland he gave to Edle- 
walch, king of the South Saxons, who, at his perſuaſion, renounced his 
idolatry, and was baptized, Wulthere himſelf being his ſponſor at the 

font. | 5 We 18855 | * 4 * THAT 2 2 TE ELVIS AO 


A. D. 675. After theſe diſturbances, Mercia, which had fo long been warring againſt 
ber neighbours, or at variance within her own limits, enjoyed no leſs than 
thirteen years of tranquility ; during which time, Wulfhere zealouſly 
endeavoured to advance the Chriſtian religion in Mercia, and ſecure the 

peace of the kingdom. In the beginning of the fourteenth year, he en- 

tered the kingdom of Weſſex the Econd time, (but for what cauſe is un- 

known) and fought with Eſcwine a bloody battle, at a place called Bi- 

fe PS where, after much ſlaughter, the victory remained doubt- 

The death, This engagement ſeems to have put a final ſtop to the marches of 
„ Wulfbe. Wulfhere into Weſſex; for ſhortly after, he departed this life, being 
then in Mercia, over which he had ruled ſeventeen. years. His wife was 
Ermenhild, daughter of Ercombert, king of Kent. She ſurvived her 


1 Hüte 23% fy) EEO! 


7: Regiſt. Obbat. Peterb. per Walter de ther for the building of the church, when 
Wittelſe x. they came to frequent the place.“ Vide 
- + © This place was after called Scones, Stow's Chronicle, & Camden in Stafford 

or Stonar, by reaſon (ſays Stow) of the ſhire, &c., 5 | 

tones which the multitude brought thi- 1 Chron. Sax. ſub anno 675, & c. 


. — 
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huſband; and after his death retired to the monaſtery of Ely, where her A. D. 61s 


mother, Sexburga, was then abbeſs, and ſpent the remainder of her life 
in pious ſolitude: ſhe died, and was: buried, in the ſelf-ſame monaſtery.“ 


By this lady, Wulf here had iſſue, three fo; Cenred, the elder,” Who 
following religious ſtudies, did not immediately ſucceed his father in the 
vernment, but at the death of his uncle, Ethelred, was made king. 


Wulfad and Rufine, the other two ſons of Wulfhere, were ſlain by him- 
ſelf, as is above related. He had alſo one daughter, named Wereburga, 
who was committed to the tuition of the pious virgin, Etheldreda, her 


motherꝰ's aunt, the abbeſs of Ely, and by her perſuaſion took the veil 
upon her. In the reign of Ethelred, her uncle, ſhe returned to Mercia, 


and was by him made governeſs of all the monaſteries and religious 


houſes in his dominion. She died at Trickingham, and was firſt buried - 


at Hanbury, though | afterwards her bones were removed to Cheſter, 
where a ſtately church, in honour of _ was built 27 Een earl of 


N nyt | 
'ETHELRED, the ſeventh Kio of Mexcra. teen 75 5 


. the third ſon of Penda, after the deceaſe of his lb A. D. 675. 


Wulfhere, took upon him the government of Mercia, whilſt young 


never once attempting to diſturb the quiet of his uncle s reign, in the aſ- 
ſertion of his own right and n 


Ethelred was a man of a fierce and EE: ES ambitious of A. D. 676. 


power, and valiant in the field. Soon after he aſcended the throne, he . 3 
invaded Kent with a mighty power, and with fire and ſword deſtroyed invades the „ 


kingdom of 
the country wherever he came; in his raſh fury ſparing no place, howe- Kt 


ver ſacred or reſpectable, ſo that even churches and monaſteries ſunk in 
the general ruin. All this time, the diſtreſſed Lothaire, who then ruled 
in Kent, fearing the power of his cruel foe, did not dare to take the field 


againſt him, or endeavour by force of arms to ſtop his deſtructive pro- 
greſs. Ethelred, on the other hand, finding none to oppoſe him, 


marched up to the city of Rocheſter, and after pillaging the miſerable 


citizens of all their wealth, ſet fire to the city itſelf, and burnt it to the 


ground. Content with their conqueſts, and loaden with ſpoils, the tri- 


umphant Mercians rey after 1 the borders of Kent, and ROWS. 


home. 5 


Ethalind now fat himſelf down in | peace for the ga of three A. D. 550 


years, after which he began another W war, and invaded 


* Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. t vita 8. Werburgz, MS. in bib. Cot- 


+ Now called 8333 in Stafford- ton. inſig. Caligula, A. viii. $3 
fire, 28 S8 Chron. Sax. fub anno 676, (- 


the 


Ethelred t 
Cenred, his nephew, contented himſelf with a private and ſtudious life, the throng of = 
Mercia. 


- 


- 
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AD. 679. the borders of Northumberland. But here he obtained not a paſ- 
8 ſage ſo eaſy as he had found in Kent; for Egfrid, who ruled in that 
kin , met him with his army near the Trent, and gave him battle. 


War in Nor- 


_ thumberland, after a fierce and bloody engagement, the conflict was ended, but with 


great, though nearty, equal al leſs on either ſide:; ſo that the victory ſtill 
remained doubtful. We da not find that they renewed the engagement, 
bur ſometime after they entered reti prorally into a ge r of es 
io aromas co Gay venta pong Ott” ene Swede vi 36 31% 
to AISHHIGO 10 5! 57 earn it 
A. D. 697. Aſter this: unſoccefafyl- expedition,. Etheired W pencrable 3 at 
8 . home for! 4 conſiderable time, when à very fatal accident troubled 
Merci, lain, his domeſtio peace, which was no leſs than the murder of Oſtrid, 
his queen; who was ſlaii by the noblemen of Mercia, as ſhe paſſed 
through the northern parts of the kingdom. This remarkable event 
is untuckily paſſed over in fuch haſte bye the author who records it, that 
the reaſon of this violent outrage, as well as the manner of her death, is 
not at this diſtance of time to be diſcovered. No doubt, a matter of 
ſuch alarming conſequence muſt have greatly affected the king; and it is 
likely he might revenge her death, an e chaſtiſe the e Fe- 


© menity of the feditiouslords,” * : ae ee e 


+1 3 AE {: 


05 15 425 Etkelredat laft was ſtruck with afliges ne of. nne he Te 
| in a religious light to reflect on the injuſtice of his former conqueſts. The 
ee blood which he had ſpilt to ſatisfy his ambition, was now called to remem- 
formerlife,,, brance; the cee of thoſe ſacred places which he had polluted, 
A and wantonly deftroyed, awaked in his mind the horrors of guilt, and 
monk. | | ſhook his foot with the awful fears of divine vengeance. In expiation 
of his cruel deeds, he firft cauſed the monaſtery of Bradney, in Lincoln- 
hire, to be built ; ; but after, thinking this was not ſufficient to attone 
; for his former faults, he deterrnined to forſake his worldly pomp, and in 
the cloiftered cell, by prayer and meditation, complete the purgation of 
eh affighted fout. Accordingly, he firſt bequeathed his crown to his 
ew, Cenred, to whom it by right belonged; and then bidding 
eu to the world at once, retired to the monaſtery at Bradney, which 
hi had lately built, after he had reigned over the Mercians full nine and 
twenty years. In the fame monaſtery he was made abbot, and lived in 
his retirement twelxe years, when dying in the year 13G he was ho- 
nourably buried in the ſeff-fame place. T? 
Wife and iſſue The wife of Ethelred was Oſtrid, who was ſlain, as we have ſeen above, 
*! Ethelred- by the. nobles of Mercia. By her he had one ſon, named Ceolred. 
2 de of the injuſtice which he had been guilty of, in depriving his. 
nephew, Cenred, of the crown, he appointed him to fucceed Him! in the 


kingdom, and not Ceolred, his ſon. 


a 
4 
* 
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- Bede, bb. i iv, cap. 12. l e 1 Bede, lb. iv, cap. 14. 4 Matti ib. i. 
* Bede 1 in epitome: „ eap. 4. | 
l CEN RED, 


4. 


Was to himſelf; ſo that when he quitted the crown, they received Ceol- 
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Conrzxr with his former ſituation, and pleaſed in the enjoyment of A. D. 704. 
« private life, Cenred had ſpent his youthiul days in retirement and ſtu- Ce nted prefer, 


dy, far removed from the ſplendour of a court. It ſeems rather in com- a monaſtic life 
pliance with the demands of his people, than his own particular wiſh, iercia. 
that he quitted his retreat, and took upon him the government of Mer. = 

cia: this material change ſeems not to have been agreeable to him, whoſe 

very ſoul was ſet upon religious enquiries. The 2187 and noiſe of the 

buſy world was irkſome and diſguſtful ra him; and fo long had he been 
accuſtomed to think and act in a manner totally different from that which 


his preſent exalted ſtate required, his heart ſoon panted for the more 


pleaſing ſolitude again. Five years he held the title of a king, when 
overcome by the irreſiſtible impulſe, accaſiened by the recollection of 
his former enjoyment, of the quiet comforts of life, he quitted the court, 
and left his crown as a thing deſpiſed, when weighed in the balance 
with a contented. mind. Soon after, with Offa, king of the Eaft An- 
gles, and Edwine, biſhop of Woreeſter, he went to Rome, (the faſhion- 
able pilgrimage of thoſe times) and was there made a monk by pope 
Conftantine, in the church of Se. Peter. At Rome he ſpent the remain- 
der of his life, employed continually in acts of piety and benevolenee.“ 
CEOERED, o CELRED, be 1#nib Kine of Mercr. 

Tux quiet and peaceable diſpoſition of Cenred was as ill ſuited to the A. D. 109. 
turbulent and warlike genius Ef the Mercians, as the fatigue of dignity 


# Ceolred elected 


| king with great 
red, the fon of Ethelred, for their king, with the greateſt acclamations riss. 
of joy and ſatisfaction. This was a man as remarkable for his perſonal 
bravery and conduct, as his predeceſſor had been for his piety; and 

though the people in general laved Cenred, whale virtues had endeared 

him to the more thinking part; yet was Ceolred by far more acceptable - 

as a governor ; for his lively temper and valour led-them to expect great 
object of their wiſhes. f So OE ne of x JOUy Pw * 8 


Scarce had Cealred maunted the throne of Mercia, before the peace, A. D. 515. 
which had long bleſſed the Mercian ſtate, was broke through, and war 
commenced with the Weſt Saxons. Which parties were the aggreſſurs, 
or what was the cauſe, is not known; but with ſuch implacable hatred 
was the war purſued, that it was not decided for the ſpace of ſeven years, 
during all which interval various fkirmiſhes were made, and Battles 


fought, with different faceeſy, pet ne conſiderable advantage was gained 


* Malmſ, lib i: cap. z Chron, Bromton, + Malmf, lib. i. ca 1 H a7 
& J. Redbourne. & Vita Egwini Epi. Mat. Weſt, Ke. p. 4. Hen, Hunt. 


Ceolred makes 
wat in Mercia. 
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5 55 A. D. 715. by either. After this long jarring had continued, the two kin gs met 
14 | with their powers at a place called Wodens burh, where alſo the Hey 
remained doubtful, re ſlaughter being Made in both armies; 
yet the loſs which either ſuſtained put a ſtop to the war; for if they 
were not reconciled to each other, they were ſo prudent at leaſt to re- 
. tire, with the deſign of ö their Rrength before hoſtilities Fere 
again commenced. f 
The death of In the year of our Lad 716, not long after Ceolied's return to Mer- 
* cia, he departed this life, having reigned with great honour near eight 
years. His body was buried in the cathedral church of Litchfield. His 
wife is ſaid to have been named Wereburga, by whom he had no chil- 
- dren! 5 She farvived Kin many years, being very old at the time of her 
death.” 


Ws: 25 ' ETHELBALD, the ret King of Munna, 5 


A. D. 716. Cxol RD dying without iſſue, Ethelbald, the ſon of Alweo, de- 
3 ſcended from Wibba, f was advanced to the royal dignity. The cha- 
of Ethelbald, racter of Ethelbald is ſtrongly delineated in the ancient records, as a man 
| of violent. paſſions, impatient of controul, and immoderately fond of 
power and dominion : this diſpoſition occaſioned the title which 1s com- 

monly annexed to his name, as the proud, or haughty, king.} He 

held the government with great valour, and adminiſtered juſtice with an 

equal hand: yet he himſelf is heavily accuſed of. refuſing lawful mar- 

riage ; not through the commendable preferment of a lite of celibacy, 

but the rather to obtain the fruition of his libidinous deſires with the leſs 

_ reſtraint.” He violated the chaſtity of maidens conſecrated to God, and 

_ : ſeduced married women from the boſoms of their Iruſbands, takin them 

- to his bed, without regarding the conſequence which might enſue from ſo 
open a violation of the Chriſtian laws, and the evil example ſet to his 
| ſubjects. Nor were the nobles behind hand with their ſovereign ; for 
treading in his Reps, ta followed their lewd N without the leaſt 

reſtraint. 1 655 | 


> 


A. D. 733. The firſt aftion of S © Wy by Ethelbala,' was lie liege 
Ethelbald in- ol the caſtle of Sommerton, which he won by force of arms. Some time 
vades Northum- after, obſerving the peaceable ſtate of the Northumbers, under the rule 
bertand. | of their religious king, Ceolnulf, he entered the borders of that kingdom, 
and finding little or no reſiſtance, advanced with his army, and ned 
| great ſpoils, returning in np back again to Mercia. 


% 


* Florentius, mont of Worceſter. 1 Supe rbas Rex, Kc. Vide Malmſbury, 
+ His genealogy is thus ſet down in the Bromton. Hunt. &c. &c. 
Saxon Chronicle: Ethelbald the ſon of |} Epiſt. Boniface, in Chron, William 
' Alweo, the ſon of Eoppa, the ſon of Wib- Malmſbury, lib. i. cap. 4. 
bz, ſecond 9 25 of Merc: cla, * Chron. J. Bromton. | a 


= 
* 
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Some time after, whilſt Egbert, king of Northumberland, (who ſuc- A. D. 740. 
ceeded Ceolnulf in that realm) was buſily employed in his wars againſt ee 
the Picts and Britons, Ethelbald, well pleaſed with his former ſucceſs, invades Nor- 
re- entered that kingdom, and purſued his deſtructive marches without anberland. 
any oppoſition; for, as the principal part of the Northumbrian forces 
were employed in the northern wars, the ſouthern parts of the province 

were left open to the enemy, who cruelly waſted and deſtroyed the 

country wherever they cane. 1 5 


2 Two years after his expedition ih Northumberland, Ethelbald invaded A. D. 742. 


Weſſex with a mighty army, and marched againſt Cuthred, who had _ 
then but juſt began his reign in that kingdom. Various ſkirmiſhes en- ring, ==> 
ſued, and Ethelbald ſeemed bent upon the deſtruction of his foe ; for he , 
not only aſſaulted him by open war, but by private practices endeavoured ” 
to procure his overthrow:  Cuthred, on the other hand, being a man of 

great courage, reſiſted all the repeated efforts of Ethelbald, and finally 

pave him battle, which was fought with much bravery on both ſides, and 

after great effuſion of blood, the differences were made up, and the two 

inveterate enemies reconciled to each other. 7 8 | 8 

Two years more had elapſed, when the Britons (the common enemy A. D. 744. 
of the Saxons in general) fell under the diſpleaſure of theſe two princes, . . 
who joining their forces together, made war upon them. The miſerable grercome. 
Britons were in no condition to reſiſt the united js of Mercia and 
Weſſex; wherefore, leaving their habitations, after a few ſlight ſkir- 

miſhes, they ſought by flight to ſecure themſelves from the ſwords of 

their enemies ; but being fiercely purſued by the Saxons, a prodigious 

laughter was made. Ethelbald, after this conqueſt, returned to Mer- 


cia, and held his rule for ſome time in peace. - 


A quiet life to a man whoſe ſoul delights in war, is tedious and irk- A. D. 754. 
ſome, glory and power are generally the chief objects of his thoughts, Helbig aeate 
and the buſineſs of the camp his beſt amuſement: minds like theſe, feel invades Weſter. 
not the ſofter enjoyment of peace, nor ever conceive. the value of that 4 
heavenly bleſſing! Thus Ethelbald, diſguſted with the tranquility that | 
prevailed in his ſtate, broke through the ſacred bond of peace, and ſought 
in the field of war that ſatisfaction which at home he found not. Jealous 
of Cuthred's fame, he once more turned his arms againſt him, and invaded 
Weſſex with a mighty power, but unſucceſsfully ; for, at Beorgford,$ 
his army was overthrown by the Weſt Saxons, with prodigious flaugh- 

9 5 himſelf, with the remnant, making their eſcape by a precipitate 


* Chron, J. Bromton, & alia. 1 Ibid, Iba. 
+ Chron, Sax. ſub anno 742. Malm. 8 Vel Bedford, Vide Chron, J. Brom- 
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of Beornred. 


The character 
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vened to the "foul at this ſadden turn of fortune, Echelbald returned to 
SR Mercia; not, indeed, with a reſolution to fit down tamely under his toſs, 
Leeb. but with full intent to revenge his ame ſeverely upon the conquerors. He 

—_ only waitedtill he had recruited his army, and a properopportunity ſerved, 

to commence the war afreſh, and harrafs the borders of Weffex. But 

Cuthred with his forces oppoſed his march with great courage, and drove 

him back to Sceandune, where a deciſive battle was koepht; after a long 
engagement, the Mercians were routed, and Ethelbald himſelf was mur- 

dered in his retreat by one of his OFn chielteine, named Beornred. His 
body was after buried at Ri This fatal accident happened in 


the of our Lord 757, 2 — with great glory the ſpace 
| ta years. He left rege bene n for indeed ir does 


not n coy that he Was Ever ering! 


' BEORNRED, the Hen Karo. of D Muzeta.. 


A. D. 757. "No ſooner had the traitor Beornred murdered his maſter, „ e 

mounted the throne, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king. - But he 
The overtn"9# did not long triumph in the ſucceſs of his treachery; for, before he had 
held the kingdom the ſpace of one year, a young man of noble blood, 
named Offa, F rebelled againſt him, and in a e ae his 
e and e In the field. * TON 


_ OFFA, the twelfth 1 of Mencia. NT * 


A. D. 757. "Iam dulden forcef of Offa gained him great applauſe in the kingdorn: - 

of Mercia; ſo that, after the death of the ulurper, with one conſent, the 

of Offa, people advanced him to the royal digni ''Offa was a valiant man in the 
field, anda refined. politician in the cabinier; but all his virtues in gene- 

ral were eclipſed by his unbounded ambition, which hurried him on to 

the commiſſion of ſuch vile actions, as have famped g an eternal blot upon | 

his character. 


A. D. 774. When Offa had been ſeated upon the eee Mercia about fourteen 
06: vun, Years, he began t entertain the thoughts of extending his dominion by 
2gainft te the conqueſt of the neighbouring realms. The firſt people who felt the 
— fury of his arms are called the Heſtings, and ſeem to have been a ſmall 
andes of the Eaft Angles, which he preſently fubdued, and added to 
Mercia. From thence he marched into. Kent, and in a bloody battle 
. overcame the combined forces of that nation, under the conduct of Alric, 
their king; but whether the people were aftetwards Oey to him, 
cannot be diſcovered. © As for  Alric, it ſeems very clear that he 
reigned peaceably for ſeveral years after. d N 


La off 


* Ripon, in Derbyſhire, | | of Eanwulf, the ſom- of Olmone, theſon of 

. + Chron. Sax. ſub anno 755. ' Ewa; the fon! of Wibba, | 

t Offa was a deſcendant from Wibba. $ Chron. Sax. ſub anno 774. Mali, 
The Saxon Chron. thus derives his ped> lib. i. cap. 4. H. Hunt. &c. 
gree, Offa the ſon of Dincferth, the fon | 


The 
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diſpute ſeems to have been concerning 
however,” Offa won from the Weſt Saxon, after he had defeated his finston. 


3 
% 


Panr II. THE'KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 

Tube next year after his conqueſts in Kent, Offa marched into Weſſex, A. D. 775: 
and warred upon Cynewulf, who ruled in chat diſtri. Their principal „ . , 
the town of Benſington, which, town of Ben- 


forces in the field. Theſe c added ſuch conſequence to the 
name of Offa, that he was juſtly feared by the other Saxon kings; every 


one was anxious for his own fafety, and deſirous, by ſome means or other, 
to ſecure the friendſhip of this mighty monarch; fo that the power of 


Offa was daily increaſed. Yet far from being affected with haughtineſs 
and pride by his exalted ſtate, he held the government with ſo much pru- 


- dence, that he ſecured at once his own glory, and the good-will of his 


ſubjeds.* . e 5 


8 Fortune crowning tis attempts in the eaſt and weſtern parts of Bri- A. D. 778. 


tain, Offa turned his arms towards the north, and conducted his victo- 


queſts in Northumberland, his next care was to ſecure the borders of his 
kingdom from the inroads of the Britons, ho inhabited beyond him to 
the weſt ; which, that he mig 


ding 
in the performance of this ſtupendous work, Marmodius, the chief ru- 


ler in Wales, feeraed to wink at his deſigns, but was mean while making 
all the preparation in private that he could, in order to fall ſuddenly 
upon the army of Offa, at a time in which he could have no ſuſpicion of 


ſuch an attempt. It is alſo faid, that he was fecretly alliſted by the Nor- 
thumbers and the Weſt Saxons, which is by no means unlikely. When 
the deſign was ripe for execution, Marmodius, the better to blind the 


ſearching eyes of Offa, ſent a formal embaſſy, to demand a truce for a 
certain ſtated time; during which ſpace ſome method might be thought 
on between them, by means of which they might conclude a final peace, 
which ſhould be advantageous to both parties. The fair propoſals of the 
Britons were kindly received by Offa, who not ſuſpecting their treache- 
rous deſign, granted the time of truce which they demanded, in a very 
friendly manner. I heir plot ſo far ſucceeded as well as they could de- 
fire; and it being now near Chriſtmas, they waited quietly until the 
evening of St. Stephen's day, when uniting the whole of their forces to- 
gether, they went down ſuddenly upon the army of Offa, and filling up 
pry of the new dyke, entered the camp, and made a great ſlaughter : 


or the Mercian foldiers knowing that the time of the truce was not yet. 


* Chron. Sax; ſub anno 774. Malmd, lib, i. cap. 4. H. Hunt. &. a 


rious army beyond the Humber, where he made conſiderable conqueſts, Nothomb. 
and that without much difficulty ; for the Northumbers at this time hand. ＋ 28 | 
were divided amongſt themſelves, and by their own domeſtic quarrels on the borders 


facilitated the advancement of the foreign foe. After theſe important con- of Wales. 
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A. D. 778. expired, thought themſelves ſecure, and were more intent upon the.ce- 
| lebration of the Chriſtmas feaſt, than the making defence with their. 
ſwords. Offa finding himſelf thus infamouſly betrayed, rallied his forces 
again, and ſecured his retreat in the beſt manner that he could, and for 
a time withdrew himſelf into the heart of Mercia, to reinforce his army.“ 


A. D. 779. Incenſed with fury, and the ardent deſire; of revenging the treacherous, 
dealings of the Britons, early the next year he ſufficiently ſtrengthened, 
nes his army, and marching into Wales, in a bloody battle overcame Mar- 
modius and his aſſociates. After this, he deſtroyed the country round. 

about, and drove the Britons to the greateſt diſtreſs. When he 

had completed his vengeance, he came back, and repaired the part of 

the dyke which had been broken down, and ſet every thing in order 

upon the weſtern borders of Mercia: this done, he returned to his court, 

and began, by powerful alliances, to ſtrengthen his ſtate. He now ſat 

down in peace, and for a conſiderable time attended to the affairs of his 

oy realm, making no attempt upon the neighbouring kings. 1 


A. D. 791. Still deſirous of ſecuring the importance of his dominions upon the 
OR, marries his ſureſt foundation; thoſe whom he thought might at any time prove dan- 
daughters. Frau he determined to hold by a ſtronger bond than that of mere 
| riendſhip. In order to effect this deſign, he married his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, Eadburge, to Beorhtric, king of Weſſex, who, proud of the al- 
liance with ſo great a monarch, had ſought her of her father in mar- 
riage ; and his ſecond daughter, Elfleda, he gave to Ethelred, king of 
Northumberland, after he was reinſtated in his-throne, from whence he 

had been expelled by the people. 


A. D. 792. Elfreda, third daughter of Offa, was promiſed to Ethelbyrhte, the 
Of wickeaty king of the Eaſt Angles ; who being kindly invited by her father to.his 
murd.rs the court, went thither 1n order to conſummate the marriage, but was cru- 
Angles, Elly ſlain by the command of Offa: not content with the glory of his 
reign, and the extent of his dominions, he was determined in this baſe 

and treacherous manner to ſecure the kingdom of this unfortunate 

prince, and add it to his own, Immediately after the death of Ethel- 

byrhte, Offa went with his army into the Eaſt Angles, and ſoon ſub- 

dued the whole province. Thus did the inordinate thirſt of power pre- 

vail on this mighty Mercian king, to commit a crime of the blackeſt 

nature, which is aggravated by the moſt infamous treachery and deceit ; 

in ſhort, ſo baſe an action is ſcarcely to be found again in all our annals. & 

8 8 | | . 7 "BUS 

** Matthew Paris, in Vita Offie. upon his wife, declaring, that ſhe endea- 

4 OS walk i, voured to perſuade him to commit this 

1 H. Hunt. lib iv. Ethelwerd, &c. murder, but he refuſed; wherefore, ſhe 


| $ Matthew Paris, who has made a le- herſelf undertook it, and cauſed the prince 
gendary life of Ola, lays the chief blame to be murdered on his wedding night. 


Pl H. THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 


-- The year after this bloody deed was done, Offa aſſiſted his ſon-in-law, A. D. 793 · 
Beorhtric, againſt the Danes, who had arrived upon the confines of his g. —_ 
dominions, in three large ſhips, and by his timely. aid they were driven Danes, and goes 
back with conſiderable loſs. After this; Offa pretended great ſorrow '* Rome. 


for the murder of Ethelbyrhte, and in order in ſome meaſure to expiate 
for the offence, he went to Rome, where he obtained permiſſion to build 
the abbey of St. Albans ; and, after the example of his predeceſſor, Ina, 
made the kingdom ſubject to the Romeſcot, or Peter-pence. At his re- 
turn to Mercia, the abbey of St. Albans was begun, and juſt as it was 
completed, this great monarch departed this life, in the year of our 


Lord 796, after he had reigned nine and thirty years in the greateſt _ 


ſplendour.* 


The wife of Offa was named Quendrida, f of whom we know but lit-The wiſe and 
ö iſſue o a. 


tle; yet ſhe ſeems to have been a woman of good conditio, but no way 
remarkable for her virtues. By her he had iſſue, one ſon, and three 
daughters: Egferth, the ſon, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom; 
Ethelburga, the elder daughter, was married to Beorhtric; Elfleda, the 
ſecond daughter, to Ethelred, king of Northumberland; and Elfreda, 
the youngeſt, was betrothed to the unfortunate Ethelbyrhte, the king of 


the Eaſt Angles; after the death of this prince, ſhe, with great lamenta- 


tions, abandoned the ſociety of men, and withdrew herſelf to the mona- 
ſtery of Cr owland, and there ſpent her life in religious ſolitude. 8 


EGFERTH, the twelfth Kino of Mzxcia. 


EGFERTH, the joy of his parents, had been crowned king of Mercia A. D. 796. 


during his father's life-time, and reigned jointly with him till the day of 


7 . *. Egferth's ſudden 
his death, when he took the whole government of the realm upon him. gan. © 


All this is done to exculpate Offa, who was 


the founder of St. Albans, for which ac- 


tion the monks have haſtily paſſed over 
this cruel deed ; but his afterwards ſub- 
duing the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles in 
ſuch a ſudden and unlawful manner, may 
plainly prove the part he ated in the mur- 
der was more than that of a byeſtander. 


* W. Malmſ. I. i. cap. 4. Chr. Sax. &c. 
I Matthew Paris, in his legendary life 


of Offa, calls her Drida, and ſays, ſhe was 
kinſwoman to Charles the Great, king of 


France; and that being accuſed of ſome 
heinous offence, ſhe was put into a boat 


without either rudder, fail, or oar, and 


left in the midſt of the ſea to the fortune of 


the waves. After the had a time been 


wafted to and fro, ſhe was caſt upon the 


_ Britiſh ſhore, and being taken thence, 
was brought to Offa, Who relieved her 
wants, and had her carefully conducted to 


his palace. She ſo well juſtified her con- 


duct to Offa, that he was much pleaſed 
with her addreſs; and ſhe being a fair and 
lovely woman, he made her his wife, to 
the great grief of his parents, and the diſ- 
like of the nobles of the realm. But this 
account has ſo much the air of romance, 
and not being confirmed by any ancient 
record, it is juſtly ſet aſide. RET 
t Thus ſays Matthew Paris; others af- 
firm, that ſhe was afterwards married to 
Cenwulf, king of Mercia. 8 
8 Capgrave gives Offa another ſon, na- 


med Fremund, flain by Oſwy, and buried 


at Offchurch ; and quotes an author, na- 
med Burghad, ſaid to have been preſent at 
the death of the prince. But Speed ima- 
gines him to have been miſtaken, becauſe 
the wars with the Danes, which occaſioned 
his death, happened not till one hundred 
years after, oth eg | ; 
The 
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* B. 796. The exact time of his coronation is not recorded, but it certainly was 
tcdtowards the latter end, if not the laſt year, of Q's reign. Egferth was 

WE. ns ho a a young man of an amiable diſpoſition, and much beloved by his ſub- 
Wo Qs in general. His proſperous beginning, and the er bg which 

ſoon diſcovered, left room for great expectations; but all his people's 
hopes were quickly depreſſed by 1 ſudden death, which happened one 1 

hundred and forty days after the deceaſe oſ his father, to the {ron net l 

e knew him. "ho left no iſſue behind him.“ | 


 KENULPH, or CENWULE, the thirteenth Koko of Mas: | 


A.D. WT. vin rvous young Egferth being ſo ſuddenly ſnatched away, the choice 
Charatter of Of the Mercians fell upon Cenwulf, a nobleman deſcended from 
Cenwulf, Wibba. This prince is famous for his juſtice and many virtues ; 
avoiding the errors of others, he was religious without being ſuperſti- 
tious, and valiant without being cruel: in the defence of his country he 
flew to the field, but yet in the midſt of his conqueſts remembered, that 
mercy was the hero's nobleſt attribute. 
Cenwulfinvades The civil diſcords which had long prevailed in Kent, had ſo violently 
faces, - haken that kingdom, and leffened its conſequence, that Cenwulf,zma- 
gined it would how be no hard matter quickly to complete the ruin 
that ſeemed to threaten its ſtate. ' Determining to try the fortune of war, 
he entered the borders of Kent with his army, and gave battle to Ethel- 
bert Pren, who had uſurped the government, and after a ſharp engage- 
. ment, overthrew his forces, Pren himfelf being made prifoner by the 
| Mercians. This vi&ery obtained, Cenwulf followed his fortunes, and 
ſubjugated all the ſtate, raiſing a man, named Cuthred, to the throne, 
1 held his rule under him. The captive, Pren, Cenmulf carried with 
him into Mercia, where he detained him for ſome little ſpace ; and at the 
dedication of a church which he, Cenwulf, had built at Winchomb, Pren 
was led up to the high altar, and there ſet at liberty, withotit fine or ran- 
ſom. This noble action added greatly to bas Nauen which Cenwulf had 
already ACQUIEE. - 47 


A. D. 799. His nent wars were in  Nontumberiend, againſt Fardulf, with whom 

The death of he fought a bloody battle; but the particulars of it being haſtily paſſed 

Ceawulf, over, it is impoſſible to declare who had the victory: however, net long 
after, a peace was concluded upon between the two parties, and Cen- 
wulf returned home to Mercia. From this time, his reign appears to 
have been f | of in perfect tranquility, to the day of his death, 4 
happened after he had reigned three and twenty years. His body 
buried at Winchomb, in the county of Glouceſter, in the church el 
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lis wife's, name vas Mlſthryth, but her parentage is unknown:; vn Toe wont , 
leſs ſhe-was, as ſome have ſuppoſed, the younger daughter of Offa, Who wulf. | 


- 


_ was betrothed to the murdered Ethelbyrhte ; but this is not very likely, 


for had ſhe been of fuch noble lineage, it would have fcarcely been for- 
got by the ancient hiſtorians.*, By this lady he had iflue, one ſon, and 1 
two daughters: Cenelm, the ſon, was yet a child at His farher's . 
Quendreda, the eldeſt daughter, aſter her father's death, wickedly aſ- Hh BE 

piring to the throne, (as ſome report) cauſed her brother to be ſlain. 
The youngeſt daughter is named Bergenhild; ef her we find nothing re- 
corded, more than the love ſhe bore to her brother, and her ſorrow for 
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Cxxwurr, being deceaſed, Cenelm, his only ſon, (then but a child) A. D. 819. 
was appointed to ſucceed him; but ſhortly after his advancement, NE G eim unfor- 
was, by ſome fatal accident, unfortunately, though innocently, ſlain by tunately ars, 
the hand of his ſiſter Quendreda, whereby he obtained the name and 
honour of a martyr. T He was firſt privately buried, but afterwards his 
body was removed, and reburied, with great ſolemnity, in the church o ß 
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* One thing may be here obſerved, that T. Redbourne; and J. Bromton, who all 
either Cenwult had two wives, or this one relate the ſtory in or! neat the following 
ſometimes bore a different name. An ori- manner; Quendrida wiekedly aſpiring to 
ginal charter of this king's, preſerved in the throne of Mercia, prevailed upon Alke - 
the Cotton library, begins thus, Ego Ce- bert, the tutor of the youn Prince, to 
* nulf una cum conjuge mea Cenegitha re- murder him; wich vile action he per- 
„gina Mere. xc. To which charter, Ce- formed one day as he was hunting, in a 
nelm fili regis, is, one of the witneſſes. thick wood, and privately buried bis, body 
In two others in the ſame book, the name under a thorn- u. They further add, 


is as above. I have not ventured to affirm that the murdet was diſcovered, as well as 
upon this authority that he had two wives, the dead body of the unfortunate youth, 
becauſe no ſuch circumſtance is mentioned by means of a dove, that carried a ſiip of 
in the ancient authors, The curious may parchment in its beak to Rome, and laid 
find theſe charters in a large book, marked it upon the high altar in St. Peter's church. 
Auguſtus H. and their numbers, x. 91 & On which was written, in Saxon charac- 

Eh BILL 19) LINE 2 ters, theſe words, ce InClenckon bad, 


l +44 Cenelm Cininzbapne,. lie & unden 
The ſtory of the death of this ce 2 l D | bf 3 
is ſo differently related, that ys Thopne, heayed be ſteaved. : -Þ 
ſcarcely tell what judgment to form upon Clenc com paſture, Cenelm, the king's g 
it. Aſſerius, the Saxon Chronicle, Ethel- child, | lieth under a thorn, bereaved WES nm 
werd, Henry Huntingdon, and R. Hove- his head.”  Quendrida, after the'diſcovery .. 
den, make no mention of 'Cenelm ; Malmſ- of the murder, died with ſname and grief, 
bury indeed does, but paſſes over this im- TE | 
portant tranſaction in the following haſty But this trifling ſtory borders ſo much upon 
manner: Kenelmus puer admodum a ſo- the legendary tale, that I have ſet afide 
< roreſuaQuyendrida innocuè cæſus nomen the whole account, and preferred that of 
< &decus Martyrii adeptus,” which is in Malmſbury, which, though confiderably 
ſubſtance the ſame as I Rave related above. ſhorter, is yet much more likely to be 


4. in . 
+ Vide Bromton, Redbourne, &. 


But how totally different are the accounts true. 3 
of H. Higden, Matthew of Weſtminſter, . . 
Vol. I. „ . Winchomb, 
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cor work, wy be Gen Knee. of Mrkera. 


A. D. 819. Arran: the murder of Cenelm, Ceol wulf, his uncle, took the EAR, 
Ceotwore a. MERE upon him; but it ſeems not to have heen with the general conſent 
pleabing to the Of the people; for ſcarcely. had, he ſat two years upon the throne, before 
people. Beornwulf, a nobleman of Mercia, rebelled againſt him, and was joined 
by thoſe who were diſcontented with his management of the ſtate. 
He ſoon found himſelf deſerted on all ſides,“ and was driven from the 
kingdom with diſgrace. This prince had one daughter, named Elfleda, 

after married to Wiglaf, the ſubſtitute King of Mercia, under * 


1 


BREORN N LF; the ſixteenth Kine” of 'Mixcia, 


A. Bai ene being Ft 75 the Fe Beowulf {who all this. 
F — had been aiming at the imperial dignity) ſeized upon the govern- 
„„ ment. He was deſcended from Oſher, a man reputed to be of the blood 
the field. royal of Mercia. Valour and ambition are the ſtrong characteriſtics of 
ep rince, and — the end proved his deſtruction. After he had held 
epter with a ſtrong handupwards of two years, he caſt a jealous eye 
= Egbert, the Or ul king of the Weſt Saxons, and fearfut of his ri- 
fing Ae, challenged him to the field. Egbert deſirous of puſhing his 
3 s on, Which how flowed high, accepted the challenge, and met 
mat Ellendon, where they fought a bloody battle, 44 prodigious 
ſlaughter was made on either ſide; at laſt, however, victory declared fot 
the Weſt Saxons; and Beornwulf, with his party, was driven from the 
field. One evil ſeldom comes, ga panied by another ; immediately 
after this defeat, the Faſt Angles, who had been grievouſly oppreſſed by 
the Mercians under Offa, threw Fe their yoke, and entering Mercia, 
added to the diftrefs” of thatr dominion. In endeavouri to fave his 
bleeding cbuntry from total tuin, che ; unhappy Beornwulf loſt his life, 
Lets FAY: Hack fully completed the third year 0 his 7 reign. A 
Sno and Bi 


1 © LUDECAN; the Henan Kei! : of Maio, 


1 D. 82 5. No Gone was the death of Beornwulf known to the Merclang than 
they advanced Ludecan, a valiant chieftain, to the throne, and made all 
* preparation that they could to 10 reveagh the revolt of the Eaſt Angles. 

But Egbert aiding them, they erful for the Mercians, and 
overcame them in the fold. 1 15 87 this Fara con nflict fell Ludecan, and five 


Mercia ſubdued, 


* Malm. lib i. cap. = Chron. Sax. fub "7 - Malmſ.ut ſup. Chron, Sim, Dunela- 
anno 821. | | | e rn Iv. ; 
+ Or Wilton. Vide Milton's Hiſt, on 5 | 
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burn. TRE KINGDOM oF MER CIA 


of his chieſtains, bravely ſtruggling to defend the falling ſtate, but A. D. 325: 


all in vin: 'for now the deſtined time was comis, in which the glory of 
ereia mond deeline. Ludecan being ſlain, Wiglaf ſeized upon the 


4 government, but he was 1 after ſubdued by e auf the 


* the Weſt _ 


| Vn dominion ate tri 


4.4 on Ern —_ 
- * 5 e r 


Frei chis tine whe 3 of: Mercia ceaſed 10 be an dent A. D. 826. 
ſtays, though it is true it ſtill continued to have its own ee 
re no more than viceroys, or rulers, under the kings of Weſſex, Mercia woke 

why art of, Has why. 


we 

| 2 105 e accounts of them will naturally follow in the ee 
the Chronicle; for which reaſon, we will here break off the ory of 
Mercia, and take our final leave of the heptarchy, which we have care- 
fully traced out from its firſt beginning : imperfect indeed, and inter- 
rupted with frequent chaſms, are theſe early parts of our annals, yet 


P 
ought they not to be paſſed over as ugintyrelBing. The riſe and fall of 
cre 


theſe little Kingdoms exhibit a great variety of different ee many 


of them very important and amuſing. a | 


THE END OF. THE  HEPTARCHY«. 
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"the ptarchy; the following Tables are here ſubjoined,, hie 
| Hibivat S View the different Branches from which each particular 
BY | "= was deſcended, as far as they could be traced. out with any 
| . Certainty. To theſe are added, the Chronological Order of the 
Tear, in which each N begin his I: 489; „ he 
"ES: * E913 9% VERB OM BSDRTHOCD 94 20 5 


1 "EW: | . : A 
* TI 1 &-3 1 iii *£ : . i 4 TOY *. V ; ; by: Wy 
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- The laſt Table (No. VIII.) ſhews the e Seele of the Mo- 
narchs, or chief Kings of the Heptarchy, on whom _ HOOP 
Title ef 5 King of tHe E 4 was D 674034: you F 
ert O71 70 229835 1 
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Began | Died; 
Src of the Ki ings of the South Tha 
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681 | Two Dukes, BERTrHunvs and Ax rhux. 
| ” 


IF Note, that on the fame line with each kin „ is ſet the year on which he began 
his reign, and when he died. Thoſe names in Italics joined with this mark = are the 


pos married into the different families. 


. )%%%ͤͤͤͤ ( WW. 0. ü 
weis.. Succeſſ on of the Kings of Kent, with their Tſue. 
A. D. A. D. | WITHGILS, a German chieftain. 
| ——ů—— | 
' e 
457 488 ; WER. TOR Iſt king of Kent. | 
8 80 ——ů— 5 
| 4 | f ö 
> | tw ASC R — Dortigern 
489 5173 15 | ; 15 2d 72 owena Kia 5 Britons. 
„„ 
| 1 2 
535 560 thts HERMENRIC 
| 3 - 41h king. : 
41 | . e . | 
560 616 Second wits name = ErtI BERT Berta Rikell = Sledda 
a not known. 8 king | 74 Daughter of | King of the Eaſt Saxony, 
+5 43 . ChUperic, k. of France, 
7 | 
616 [640 wichelbarns = Edwine e = = EDBALD = Ene 2d wife 
K. of Nor- cher 0 Sth king. Dapee OY k. of Lorayne. 
| | thumberland. „if. 8 EE} £44 18 
( ¼ , ͤ rue anne (7 "++. 
640 664 | Ermenred = Oflave _  Sexburga = ERCOMBERT Enſwith 
| 217 | Daughter oſ Anna, th king. | 
| | | | k. of the E. Angles 15 70 5 
| raed 144 ba Erlnin⸗ Erin- TE, | 
66 4 67 3 bert |  burga, burgs. gytha, EGBERT 
| | — ron __— . Sth king. 
; 673 68 5 "Bock fer by . 2 3 All All threes Un. | | 107TH AIRE 
| | | | | gth king. 
| f 4 4 
685 1687 | KPRIC -þ. :. 
| roth king. 
lIlnterregnum five years. + 
692 WYCHERD and WEBHARD, two. ulurping. 
J | 
694 hs | | WIHTRED 
| 5 N a | 11th king. 
725 [748 | F DBERT 
| 4 I2th king. 
748 759 FE THELRBERT 
| | | 13th king. 
759 793 ALRIC 
14th king. 8 
794 ETHELBERT PREN 
797 Three uſurpers. CUuTHRED, : 
dog Bal D RED. 
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82760 14 ir A 
den "TH | 15 T A B L E III. 85 . 
TE AD. mY  Succefian of FR Kings of Weſſex. | 
FR: CERDI 1 
519 533 | 2498 l 7 
| ' CENRIC 
533 569 7 | 2d king. 
3 | T A TR _— + hin 2 7 W 
560 [592 CEAWLIN Ceolfulf Cuth ; 
| Ka king. | — 1 
592 597 | Cutha | Cuthwin e e Chelwulf chen A. 
f | 5 2 OMIM 4th king. _ 
E rw: 
597 611 Eads CHO NO, eolwald Cynebala Ceaverth 08 Kenbert 
| : FF king. _ n 1 = FTC 33,5 | 
611 642 YNEGILS Cenred | | 
| ren, - ; [ $4444 1 
643 672 | . Sex- CE Kine-__ of . Centus 
ee ks helm burga © WALH burga uu n 
e ee e f 
674 [676 Cwen-Cuthred = P'* |... ESOWINE 
| byrht "4 7 1 | | 1 e Sth king. | 
676 685 CENTWINE | | 0 
685 [689 CEADWALLA vs as Ethelbald 
| 20th king. | 
689 728 I INA 
4 i 11th king. 5 
: — — 4 
728 [742 | ETHELHEARD Oſwald © 
| | 12th king. 
742 758 CUTHRED 
15 £2 | Z zch king. 
758 fibid. SIGEBRYHT | 
3 | 14th king. | | | | 
758 788 - CYNEWULF 
| | 45th king © 
788 (802 [PEORHTRIC LOT: 
16th king. 
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a ea — 
f 7 


701 


746 
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— 7 Succeſſion of the Eaſt Saxon Kings. 


ERCHENWIN 


1ſt ki ng. 


| SLEDDA = Rikell 


» 
& 


TATE | 
Sig: bald, or Sexbald | 


SEBERT = Ethelgoda _. 


| 3d king. 
eee FR | | 
SERRED SEWARD SIGEBERT 
ry Fa IRIS; ve 1 eth kings. 
SIGEBERT the Little 
1 [ | 7th King - 55:4 0 
SIG EBERT | 
| $th ki-g. ' 
SWITHELM | 
9th king. | | | | 
SEBBA SIGHER = Ofwith 
Toth king. Tith king Daughter of Ethelfrith, king 
Obiit. 683, Obiit. 691. of Northumberland. 
SIGHARD © SENFRED + | 
12th king. 8 13th king. ; 
EXD. 2 | OFFA 
\ 14th king. 
SELRED DB 
15th king. 
SWITHED 5 


16th, and laſt king. 


| 2d king. Daughter to Hermenric, k. of Kent. 
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Bi 
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ry 
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K * Pied. e T A B L E 3 
4 PR  Gueceſſ on of the Ki ings of Northumberland, with their 1ſue. 
| BerniTIA. _ DxrRA. 
547559 _ Concubine IDA Lawyful wife Ida's brother X 
PET 175 N 1ff king of © * N 
3 | 8 Bernitia. 3 N 
* 1 * 1 We . | 
560 Alric och. wa o 3 . ; | . 1. . 3 * Elfric 
| 8 on 3 : 17K 
N A FE”. 
560 567 | e ot WIN 5 
| 2dk. of Bernitia. | — . 
567 572 Eadhelm 1 5750 
3 34 king of WE; IO 18 
5 ; | Fo 2 3 | Bernitia. | | 
_ $72. | $73 [Blacmor| e VE, 15 THEODWALD 
| 5 | 4th k. of Bernitia. 
573 | 580 T- „ FRETHULF 
5 8 ö 2 N 5th k. of Bernitia. 
380 |-587 | - 1 THEODRIC 
The two king-. . LY «roche — 
doms of Bernitia 5 | | 
& Deira united. | AE | ; 2 | [ 
X ALLE [ 
587 589 958 : ; Iſt ſole king of þ 
| 1 E 1 —— Northumberland. 
389 593 | | X00 | 73 20 ſole king 12 Acca 4 
593 617 [Boſſa Concubine = ETHELFRITH = Arca Tedbald : | 
| 3d fole Lidg. Daughter Slain by the j j 
= 3 1 of Alle. _ | ; | 
617 | 633 | 3 | Tac Genel obe. ithaEbba — ED- __Ethel- | 
| ES, 20K: | —  burga F WINE} hurga | 
| | | both . Davght th ſol Dau 31 
n of 1 | : 2 Ceori, "4 FRF of Ethelbert| 
1404 85 4. | +4 ” 3 of Mercia. k. of Kent. 
vited | *4 | 3 | 
$ * { | . i | :Osfrid Eg id WR 
8 e 3 T7 
| | 5 | | Ethelm Ulcfrea Enfleds Ethelrida 
633 [634] | -- - EANFRED| . OSR 
The kingdoms | tb k. of Bernitia. | | 24 K. of Deira. 
again united. 5 1. . 4-9 [. 8 | 
034 | 632 | eodwald OS WALD = r | 
: 1 ? 
The kingdom | ; | 5th ſole king. | Daughter to Cyneęils, king 
again diviced, . - | of the Weſt Sa uns. 1 
15 | ——— | 3 
642 | 6 Concubine = OSWEO = Eanfled | | 
- ; | 8thk. 7 Daughter of - f | | 
| | 2882 Bernitia. | Edwine. | r Fiat 1 1 
: | „ = | [ | | 
642 651 Blenham | _ | Elfswine Elfleda Oftrid = Chelred |OSWINE © 
t | | : 15Slain in battle, a nun k. of Mercie| 3d K. EF 
6 53 | 1 ETHELWARD 
The kings 13 ; 4'b K. of Deira. 
finally united, 1 | 
670 | 685 Eata Cuthwine EGFRID = Etheldreda 
K | | 1 6th ſole king.” Daughter of Anna, k. of the Eaft Angles, 
686 | 705 | | ALKFRID = Kenburg. 
| 7th ſole king | 8 of Penda, king of Mercia. 
0 61 OSRED _. 
. 3 1 ſole King. : 
716718 Eanwin CENRED Cutha Alfrid 
: | gth ſole king. a 
710 731 | OSRIC 
LM | Ioth ſolc kings 


Continuation of the fifth Table. 


: 7 25 Eata N 
731 3 CEOLWULF 
| Arth ſole king, 
738 | - [EGBERT 3 
E 12th * king. 
759| 759] | | - OSWULF- 
| 13th ſole king. 
75% 7 [ lb EDILWALD 
BVV 14th ſole king. 
770. ALURED | 
| In 5th ſole king. 
779 4 8 ETHELRED 
mate 2 | 16th ſole king. 
782 | 791 ALFWOLD ; 
| 17th ſole king. 
7914 OSRED 5 | | 
18 18th ſole king. | Rs 
192 1] 795 fen by Eardulf. ETHELRED - 
| Reſtored to the kingdom. 
. There reigned beſide in Northumberland, Oswalp twenty-eight days ; after him, 
| EARDULF, who was driven from his throne; and others, but e accounts of them are 
ſo very We they are omitted in the table. 
m_ TABLE VI. 
he. [ Succeſſion of the Kings of the Eaft Angles, 4 their Que. 
$75 582 UFFA 
I. 
582 | 593 TITULUS 
| ad king. 
593 | 629 Eric REDWALD = his wife = a former huſband. 
3d king, | 
— | | 5 | oy 
629 | 635 ' | | | Regenhere EORPWALD | 
| Slain in battle, 4th king. | ; 
635 | 641 f SIGEBERT 
641 | 643 sch king. EGRIC 
643 | 654 ANN A = Herifwida 6th king. 
7th king. | Daughter of Hericus - 
| C TI 
Firmius Erkenwald Etheldreda Sexburga = = —— Ethübulga 
Slain in Biſhop of Famous virgin K. of Kent. Abbeſs of 
1 battle. London. wife. Barking, 
654 | 655}  ETHELHERE = Herifwvitha 
1 | 8h king. 
656 | 665 ETHELWALD 
goth king. 3 7 
| | N Xo oe gg BEORN 
665 roth king. 11th king. 12th king. E 
"101-205 ETHELRED = Laonorin | 
f 13th king. 
767 | 792 | ETHELBYRHTE 
14th king. B b 


Vor. I. 


Began 
to Died. 
reign. 
585 | 593 
593616 
616 626 
626 65 5 
655658 
658675 
675 | 794, 
704709 
709 716 
7164757 
757 | ibid, 
796 | ibid, 
ibid. 819 
| 
ibid. | 821 
821 | Bag, 
$25 | | 
| 


5 ; 0 
K. A B . E VII. 
The Succeſſion of the Kings f Mercia. 
CRIDA 
iſt king. 
„ e 
. > F | 
| WIBBA  Kinemund 
2d king. | 
| 5 CRM? thee CEORL 
is Seu e PENDA = Knfitha 
va ur . 
N | | NI k. of Weder. Ath king "2? 4 i Lak 
 Olmund Alefeda = PEADA . 1 
| Daughter of 5th king 2 
Oſweo, k. of eee | 
Erminhild == WULF HERE. 
Daughter of 6th king, 
Ercombert, k. al | ; 
| eat, 1 
1 1 
waltad Rufine Wereburga ETHELRED= hel 
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of Northumberland, 
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* HENGIST, firſt king of Kent. 
ELLE, firſt king of the South Saxons. 


CERDIC, firſt king of the Weſt Saxons. 
CENRIC, the ſecond king of the Weſt Saxons. 


| CEAWLIN, the third king of the Weſt Saxons. 


ETHELBERT, the fifth king of Kent. 
REDWALD, the third king of the Eaſt Angles. 


EDWINE, the fourth king of all Northumberland. 
OSWALD, the fifth king of all Northumberland. 


OSWEO, the eighth king of Bernitia. | 
WULFHERE, the ſixth king of Mercia. 
ETHELRED, the ſeventh king of Mercia. 
CENRED, the ei ach king of Mercia. : 
CELRED, the ninth king of Mercia. | 
ETHELBALD, the tenth king of Mercia. 
OFFA, the eleventh king of Mercia. 
EGFERTH, the twelfth king of Mercia. 
KENWULE, the thirteenth king of Mercia. 


| | The regular Succeſſion of the Saxon Monarchs during the Heptarchy. 


EGBERT, the ſeventeenth king of Weſſex, and the firſt abſolute 


monarch of the heptarchy. 
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PART m. 


THE ANCIENT RELIGION AND CHURCH HISTORY OF THE BRITONS 
AND SAXONS, FROM THE LANDING OF JULIUS CASAR TO THE 
| END OF THE HEPTARCHY.. 


TIER, | 
HA F. I. 


Druidical Religion of the Britons, 
\ ELIGIOUS ſuperſtition is eaſily raiſed in ignorant and unen- The craft and 
R lightened minds; for every people, however barbarous, have deceit of the an- 
ſome faint ideas of a Being, to whom they owe their exiſtence ;** el. 

and thoſe weak ſparks of light may, without much difficulty, be blown 
up into a flame of zeal by others, who appear to be better acquainted 
with ſacred matters, or more holy, than themſelves. Thus, all nations 

have religious rites, and prieſts to aſſiſt their offerings to the ſuperior 

powers. - The prieſts ſoon found it needful to call to their aid pretended. 

miracles, and myſterious doctrines, aſſiſted by ſolemn and unuſual ge- 

ſtures, to ſtrike the greater awe upon the minds of their beholders : for, 

though the ignorant may have been eaſily perſuaded to believe whatever 

ſhould be told them of the reality and wiſdom of their gods, yet the ge- 

nius of mankind generally makes them fond of the wonderful, and eſteem 

thoſe things the moſt, which they can the leaſt comprehend. It re- 

quires a 525 light than that which is barely afforded by nature, to 

conquer thoſe prejudices, and lead a man to judge fairly for himſelf, in 
matters which ſeem to be (and undoubtedly are) of ſuch real importance 

to him. Hence it becomes neceſſary for the deſigning prieſts to keep 

their knowledge to themſelves, and lead the generality of people into 

greater darkneſs than they were before: but leſt ſome aſpiring genius 

might ſpring up to diſcover the fallacy of their proceedings, and pluck 

3 | . the 


— 


— 
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the film from the eyes of the deluded multitude, a certain bound was ſet 
to their religious enquiries, and every individual ſtrictly forbid, under 
pain of the. ſevereſt penalties, to believe either more or leſs that what he 
5 had been inſtructed by the prieſts themſelves.” Vet, as ſomething more 
NT than natural and naked truths were required to keep the multitude in 
obedience, and make them quietly acquieſce in theſe arbitrary meaſures, 
the prieſts were not backward in the propagation of wonders and ex- 
traordinary events; whilſt by their myſterious actions, and pretending 
to ſecrets of the is ore conſequence, they ſecured the reſpect of the vul- 
gar, who regarded them as the favourites of the gods. Thoſe who 
obeyed their precepts, were thought worthy of their prayers ; but threats 
and curſes were denounced againſt the diſobedient. By ſuch means as 
theſe they laid faſt hold on the minds of their followers, ſo that they were 
ready to ſacrifice their wealth, their families, nay; their own lives, to the 
mercenary deſires of theſe artful men. But all the ancient records of the 
known world cannot furniſh a more ſtriking view of the prevalence of 
. fuperſtition in the people, or the arbitrary government of. the prieſts, 

than we ſhall find amongſt the deluded Britons.*® 35 | 
The religion of the Britons formed a very conſiderable part of their 
government; and their prieſts, who are called by the general name of 
druids, were the chief in authority amongſt them. Beſides their mini- 
ſtering at the altar, they were entruſted with the tuition of the youth, 
they enjoyed an exemption from all taxes, and were never called upon 
to ſerve in the wars; they determined all controverſies, public or pri- 
vate; they decreed all rewards and puniſhments ; and if the offender did 
not abide by their ſentence, he was inſtantly excommunicated ; by which 
ſentence, he was forbid acceſs to their public ſacrifices, and deprived of 
all the comforts of life ; for his friends and acquaintance fled from him, 
and would in no wiſe hold intercourſe with him, even in the moſt trifling 
matters: thus miſerably forſaken of all, he was doomed to wander about, 
à wretch accurſed,' hated, and deſpiſed ; whilſt if any inſulted, or 

abufed him, he was denied the ſmalleſt protection from the law. T 
The knowledge * The druids were men of great penetration and learning, not, indeed, 


of che eruids, in books, but in human nature; they well underſtood the paths which 


190 


The power of 
the druids. 


© * $trabo fairly declares the ſame, a- 


mongſt his reaſons aſſigned for the fabu- 
tous theology 
„ im 
% and the vulgar part of mankind, to reli- 
„gion, piety, and virtue, by the fimple 


„ and unadorned dictates of reaſon ; it is 


< abſolutely neceffary to call in the aids 
of ſuperſtition, which muſt be ſupported 
4% by fables, and wonderful events of va- 
* rjous kinds. For this cauſe thoſe ſur- 
« priſing fables of antiquity were invented 


of the ancients, It is 
ible, (ſays he) to bring women, 
rived from the Greek word pts, which 
fignifies an oak, Dr. Hen 
more likely from the Celtic, or Britiſh 


* to awaken the errors of ſuperſtition in 
&* the minds of the ignorant multitude.” 
Strabs,- lib. 1; W 0 

+: This name, Camden thinks, is de- 


ſays, it comes 


word, DERW, which alſo fignifies an oak. 
Vide Camd. in Introduct. & Dr. Henry's 
Hiſt. Brit. lib. i. cap. 2. _ _  .. 

5 Caf. Comment. lib, vi. cap. 13. 


led 


- 


PAAT HI. GF THE BRITONS. © „„ lk 
ied to the human heart, and neglected no opportunity of convincing the 
multitude of the importance of their doctrines. Under the general name 
of druids; were comprehended three different claſſes of religious men, 
who had all of them ſeparate offices to perform: the bards, the faids, and 
JJ. 8 . 
7 The office of the bards was to ſing to the harp, the actions of heroes, Bard, the rt 
and great men ;f yet their numbers were not confined to the panegyric, eee 
for they would praiſe and extol the actions of ſome, whilſt they would 
ſatirize and decry thoſe of others. But of the excellency of their poems, 
and their judgment in compoſition, to ſelect ſuch paſſages as were the | 
moſt ſtriking, we need no farther proof, than the ſurprizing effect that 
their ſongs had upon their hearers; for the Britons paid a great regard 
to theſe men, not only in the affairs of peace, but alſo in war: ſome- 
times, when two fierce armies Have ſtood fronting each other in array of 
battle, their words drawn, their lances pointing to the foe, and waiting 
but the ſignal to begin the conflict, the bards have then ſtepped in 
between, and touched their lyres with ſuch harmony, and ſo perſuaded 
them with their flowing numbers, that ſuddenly on either ſide the ſol- 
diers dropped their arms, and forgot the fierce reſentment that ſtruggled 
in their breaſts. As to all the ceremonies of the altar, and religious 
rites, the bards had no ſhare in them; their poems and their muſic ſeem 
to have been the whole of the ſtudies belonging to their office. | 
The next clafs are the vates, or paids ; theſe were of the order of The vates, or 
prieſthood, and performed the principal parts of all the religious cere- eff be 
monies ; ſuch as ſacrificing the victims, making offerings, and deliver- druide. 
ing out prophecies and predictions from an obſervation of nature, and 
contemplation on the cauſes of things. This was not all their office de- 
manded, for they compoſed hymns. in honour of their gods, which they 
ſung to the muſic of their harps at their ſacred ſolemnities. Both Gaul 
_ Britain abounded with theſe religious poets, and pretended pro- 
Phets. ö 35 pee: | 14 
The third, and laſt, claſs was by far the moſt numerous; theſe were The druide, the 
the druids, to whom belonged the performance of all the religious offices 
which came not under the order of the paids; though, indeed, it may 
reaſonably be thought, that, when the laſt were abſent, they might offi- 
ciate for them, if any caſe of immediate neceſſity required. Great part 
of their employment was in philoſophical reſearches, and ſtudy of the 
heavenly bodies, their motions, the magnitude of the univerſe, and the 
earth, of the nature of things, and of the power of the immortal gods 31 
of all which they uſed largely to diſcourſe to their diſciples. EY 


* Bagda TexabOYdtaC, noi G,]; Bardi, + Lucan, & Ammian. Marcell. lib. xv. 
Fates, & Druide; horum Bardi hymnos cap. 9. „ 
canunt poetzque ſunt; Fates ſacrificant Diodorus Siculus, lib. cx. 
& naturam rerum contemplantur; Druide 5 Diod. Sic. & Marcell. ut ſuß. 
bas hanc philoſophiam etiam de mori- || Strabo, ut ſup. & Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. 
us diſputant. Strabo, lib. iv.. vi. | 
Beſides 
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Female nn 


8 — druideſſes;“ of which, the firſt were thoſe who. had vowed perpetual 


firſt the Senæ. 


The ſecond 
_ claſs of female 
druids. 


Third claſs of 
female druids, 


DRUIDICAL RELIGLON Para . 


Beſides theſe, there were as many claſſes of religious female votaries, 


virginity, and dedicated all their time to the ſervices of religion, living 
retired in loanſome places, ſequeſtered. from mankind, and bulineſs of 
public import. Theſe, dwelling together in little parties, or fiſterhoods, 
were much addicted to. divination, prophecies, and miracles, ſo that 
they gained great reſpect amongſt the common ch by whom they 
were often conſulted. They were called Sene, . whi ifies wile, or 
venerable women. T | 

The ſecond claſs conſiſted of certain. religious Sennen ho. were mar- 
ried, but ſpent the greateſt part of their time amongſt the druids, aſſiſt- 
ing in the divine ſervices. At certain times, theſe were permitted to 
viſit 5 huſbands, and do ener their domeſtic duty might re- 

ie 

The laſt claſs of theſe 8 ond the Ie conſiſted of ſuch ag 
performed the moſt ſervile offices about the temples, the | ſacrifices, and 
the perſons of the druids. , Theſe were not parted from their huſbands, 
but governed their families, brought up. their children, and laboured as 


much at home as became their ſex and circumſtances, when. their at- 


tendance was not required by the druids. d 


The primate, er Theſe fix claſſes of religious people Joined together, formed. a large 


chief druid, how 


choſen, 


body, over which one chief, or primate, ruled, who is diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of arch-druid: I at. his death, according to the rules of the 
diruidical religion, the next in merit, knowledge, and judgment, ought 


to ſucceed; but this being a poſt of fo much honour, and ſuch extenſive 
power, many were apt to 3 up their claim, and but few of them diſ- 


poſed to yield the preference to his neighbonr. In this caſe, the matter 


was to be referred to the votes of the druids; but it often happened, that 
the loſing parties flew from this determination, and ſpiriting up the tem- 
poral princes in their * bea recourſe to arms, and by the ſword 


* Borlaſs, Stukeley, cc. only once a year to viſit their nd, 
+ Pomponius Mela ſpeaks of one of for the ſake of children. Vide Borlaſs's 


theſe druidical fiſterhoods in the following 


manner: In an Hland Maths in the Bri- 


tiſh ſea, lived nine venerable veſtals, who 


pretended they could raiſe ſtorms and tem- 
{ts by their incantations, cure the moſt 


inveterate diſeaſes, _ transform themſelves 


into all kinds of animals, and foreſee fu- 
ture events; of this laſt they made a great 
advantage, for .they anſwered none but 
ſuch as yiſited their iſland on purpoſe to 


conſult them; therefore, we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe, they catne not empty han d.— 


Mela, lib. iii. c G2 
Some ſay, t that * were permitted 


Hiſtory of Cornwall, Stukeley' s Stone- 


henge, &c. 


$ Ibid. ibid. & Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of 


Britain, 
. The arch; druid is ſuppoſed to have 


reſided in great Werden in Angleſea, 


where they pretend his ſeat is yet to be 


traced out. Rowland's Mona Antiqua. &c. 
Sammes, and ſome other authors, make 
two chief druids, one preſiding over the 
north, the other over the ſouthern parts 


of Britain: but for this they have no cer- 


tain authority. Vide Sammes's Britan. II- 
* 


made 
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made good chats hues and then; acco according to the chance of war, this 
honourable poſt was either gained or loſt.“ 
Of theſe „ many appear to have lived. a kind of monaſtic life, Different ways 


united together 1 in fraternities i and becauſe the ſervice of each tem- {575 0 tb: 
ple required a great number of every claſs, they all reſided near the tem- © 

ple where th Trek. It is not in theleaſt unlikely, that amongſt theſe 
religious pro flors, ſole may have ſpent their days in ſolitude and re- 
tirement, living like hermits, apart from mankind, in little huts, or 


near their temples in the gloomy groves; others (and of theſe not 
a few) ſpent a far more public life, in the courts * wn and families 
of great men; for no ſacred rite could de or decifive judg- 


ment pronounced, without a druid ; their power extended, not only to 
what regarded their temples and public m, but even to the domeſtic 
tranſactions in private houſes. . As m muſt have been an incum- 
brance to the druidical offices in any of theſe different kinds of life; it is 
highly probable that they all lived in a ſtate of ctlibacy, being waited 
upon $4 their female devotees. 

To the care of theſe men was committed the education of the youth ; 3 The druids have 
for it was not cuſtomary for the ſon to be ſeen with his father before he theeure of he 
was able to bear arms. No wonder is to be made, that druids ſhould firſt yout, 
endeavour to impreſs upon the minds of their ſcholars ſuch an awful re- 
ſpect towards them and | their order, as might for ever after ſecure them 
the aſcendancy. over their wills ; for: impreſſions thus received in the 
ſouls of young es prope are not eaſily obliterarid, even when their reaſon 
becomes more g: and their judgment more perfect. 

The druidical doctrine conſiſted of two diſtinct 5 the one lady The dofrine of 
communicated to thoſe who were initiated; and adthited into their own de druids. 
order, and the which they were bound by ſolemn oaths never to divulge: 
ſo careful were they leſt their ſecret inſtructions ſhould be overheard by 
unhallowed ears, that they taught their diſciples in the moſt private 
places, ſuch as the caves * the earth, and the deep receſſes of the 

thickeſt foreſts. 9 Neither committed they any of thefe important doc- 
trines to writing, leſt at any time they ſhould be divulged amongſt the 
common multirude. What this ſecret doctrine was, cannot be diſco- 
vered ; but a part of it, (as it is thought) and which might exhibit their 
own private-ſentiments, was, that after death the ſouls of men aſcended 
to ſome higher orb, and enjoyed a more ſublime and exalted ſtate of fe. 
licity than kat they could experience in this world.“ But as this opi- 


nion Was too refined to ſuit with the low and groſs e erage of the vul- 
= : 


"A Ce. Ch: kb, . of their ſecret doftrines, We x 
+ Ammian. Marcel, . « ver communicated them to women, leſt | 
} Cæſ. Comment. lib; Wo 4 a the ſhould divulge them.“ lib. iv... 

| $ Pom onius Mela, lib. 1 Ut, cap. 27 & aican, lib. Wh 655+ & infra; & 

Lucan, lib. 1. Aan Marcel. lib. XV. 


| * 80 jealous (fy Strabo) were they | V 
35333 Cc e har 
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Sin general, it was hid. from them; and they were taught a — 
doctrine, more ſuitable to the level of their genius; but above all 
e geen e in order to make them more brave and intrepid in the defence of 


8 their country, their preceptors aſſured them, that their ſouls were im- 
mortal, and conſtantly + 000 alter the death of one Noa into ano- 
there? 


The learning of T he druids appear to have deen well verſed in (Re philoſopliy, 
thedruids. and that in moſt of its branches; and beſides their divine offices, they 
were other ways very uſeful, as being the only phyſicians at that time; 
and their medicines chiefly conſiſted "of herbs and plants, gathered at 
particular times, with various ſuperſtitious rites, which were thought 
abſolutely neceſſary to render them beneficial. Nor was the learning 
which was held requiſite for them to acquire, eaſy to be obtained; for 
their ſecret and public mythology was ſo large, that it required at leaft 
twenty years to perfect themſelves 1n all its various parts, which was all 
of 1 » to be learned by heart, and contained in an infinite number of 
verſes. T ö 
Themythology Their mythology, which was very complex; confiſted of a vaſt va- 
of the druide. riety of fables, concerning the genealogy of the gods, their attributes, 
offices, actions, and the like; - as well as of the different methods of ap- 
ſing their anger, gaining their favour, and diſcovering: their will ; 
but all abounding with ſuperſtitions, wonders, miracles, and portentous 
ſigns. Theſe fables, at certain ſtated times, they delivered to the ſur- 
rounding multitude, from little eminences, (many of which yet remain) 
and they added to their diſcourſes, moral precepts, and reflections on 
their natural duty to each other, exhorting them to live in friendſhip 
together, and to fight valiantly in the defence of their country. Theſe 
ſpeeches, which they made with ſurpriſing energy, had a great effect 
upon the minds of their auditors, and inſpired them with a reverential 
awe towards the gods, an enthuſiaſtic love for their country, an un- 
daunted courage, and a ſovereign contempt of death. d 
Four kinds of The religion of the druids was of four kinds, as, ſongs of praiſe 100 
ud ena t thankſgiving, prayers, offerings and ſacrifices, and various rites of au- 
gury and divination, all of which were performed with many ſuperſti- 
tious ceremonies, ſometimes in public, and ſometimes in private amongſt 
themſelves. The nature and order of their religious ſongs we cannot by 
any means diſcover, nor the particular form in which their ſupplications 
were made. Of cheir ie and divination we have a art clearer 
light: 
The cruel ſa- S All heir offors of religion in general w were e performed ; in their ſacred 
N ook hen n and temples, eee ſtood near ſome , or kette; Kone 


Ar uids. 
* Caf. Comment. lib. vi. Diadoras Si- 1 1 bee 
e lib. v. 0 I Vide Dr. Henry's . of b Britain, 


+ Ibid. Ibid. © . vol. I. 
f US RowJand's Mona Antiq. FEE . 
5 IDE crated 
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crated to the gods. Theſe hallowed places were ſurrounded with a cir- 
cular mound, or bank of earth, to prevent the intruſion of improper 


perſons. Their offerings conſiſted chiefly of living animals, and ſuch as 
were the moſt uſeful, and fit for food. The druids who ſelected the vic- 
tims, always choſe ſuch as were the moſt beautiful, and free from defect 


or blemiſh of any kind; for they propagated a belief, that the more no- 


ble the offering was, which was preſented to the gods, the more atten- 
tion would be paid by them to the prayers of thoſe who offered. Led 
on by this deluſive argument, their altars ſtreamed with human blood; 
for, when a man was deſirous of obtaining any extraordinary favour or 
protection from the gods, he would lead another man to the altar, to be 
ſacrificed by the druid: in this manner he thought to appeaſe the im- 
mortal deities, and by. depriving another of his life, ſecure his own. 


For the ſame cauſe, when any public calamity. of the ſtate demanded a. 


ſacrifice, or upon the eve of a dangerous war, their horrid offerings were 
increaſed, and that their obdurate deities might be ſatiated with human 
blood, an image of wicker was provided, of a prodigious ſize, and filled 


with living men, which being ſet. on fire, the miſerable wretches within 


were burnt to death; theſe victims, it is true, . conſiſted generally of 
ſuch as had been detected in thefts, or other crimes obnoxious to the 
law, (with whom they ſuppoſed the gods were beſt pleaſed ;) but when 
a ſufficient number of ſuch could not be found, rather than their ſacrifice 
ſhould be incomplete, the innocent and harmleſs often ſuffered.“ All 
the victims which were to be ſlain upon the altar, were brought with 
various ceremonies to the prieſt, who was to perform that office ; and 


ſuch animals as were fit for food, were divided commonly into three 


parts, one of which was burnt upon the altar, another belonged to the 
officiating druid, and the third part to the perſon who had brought the 
offering, on which he feaſted, accompanied with his friends. : 
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The divination of the druids was of two ſorts, either by the flight of pivination of 


birds, or other caſual accidents of like nature; or by the inſpection of the 4rvids, 


the entrails of victims ſlain in their ſacrifices: and to the declarations 
of the druids on theſe times, the people yielded an implicit faith. But 
when great occalions required the conſultation of the deities, a man was 
made the victim, and ſlain by the prieſt with one blow of a ſword, ſtruck 
above the diaphragm: by obſerving the poſture in which he fell, his 
different convulſions, and the direction of the blood which flowed from 
his wound, they made their predictions, according to Certain rules, that 
were left them by their anceſtors.F _ 


* . 


__ Superſtitious parade, and great variety of fooliſh ceremonies, were Various ſuper- 
uſed by the druids in the moſt trifling actions; but at certain ſtated *ti2-s cuſtoms 


- 


periods, and annual feaſts, ſome more particular ſolemnities were re- 


2 Cel. Comment. lib. vi. cap. 15. & - + Diodorus Siculus, lib, Is 
ra 0% 2. IVs: + N 4 ? | > | | 
— ec 2 W 46 | quired 1 


of the druids. 


F 


* 
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quired ; as in cutting the miſletoe from the oak,“ which was done as 
near as the age of the moon would permit them, to the tenth of March, 
(their new- year's day) in the following manner: firſt, they obſerved 
that the moon was fix days old, then having the ſacrifice prepared under 
the tree, two milk-white bullocks were brought forth, whoſe horns were 
then, and not till then, bound up; this done, the chief druid, habited 
in a white veſture, aſcended the tree, and with a golden pruning knife 
cut off the miſletoe, which was carefully received into a white woollen 
cloth by them who attended below, and over it many orations and in- 
cantations were uttered ; after this, they began to offer ſacrifices, and 
pray to the gods, that they would give a bleſſing, with their own gift, 
to thoſe who were honoured with it; the miſletoe thus hallowed, was 
carefully kept, and the decoction of which they eſteemed as an antidote 
to poiſon, a fure remedy for barrenneſs, and a certain cure for many 

e oO nn no hn i nn | 
Ceremonierin Again, the druids had an herb, named Samulos, in great eſteem 
| Kerb Samulos, Amongſt them: this herb grew chiefly in damp places, and in gathering 
it three things were to be cloſely attended to; firſt, that the perſon 
ſhould be fafting ; ſecondly, to be careful that he did not look back whilſt 
he gathered it; and laſtly, that he ſhould do all with his left hand. When 
he was thus poſſeſſed of it, he laid it into the troughs and ciſterns where 
ſwine or oxen were wont to drink; and fuch were its virtues, (eſpecially 
if it was bruiſed a little) that the cattle which partook of that water 

5 ſhould be effectually preſerved from all diſeaſes. Tft 

A feſtival dedi- On the firſt of May, which day was dedicated to Belinus, or the Sun, 
cated to the ſun. they held an annual feſtival, and kindled prodigious fires in all their ſa- 
| cred places, and performed facrifices, with many other ſolemnities.$ 
At theſe public feaſts the whole community of Britons attended, as well 
as their wives and children, all of them naked, and ſtained over with 

ſome certain compoſition, ſo that they appeared like Ethiopians. } 
Other feſtivals, It is thought, that at midſummer, and again early in November, other 
and their cauſes, annual feſtivals were held; on the firſt, the people affembled to implore 
| the friendly influence of Heaven on their fields and paſtures ; on the lat- 
ter, they came to return thanks for the favourable ſeaſons, and the 
increaſe with which the gods had bleſſed their labours; and beſides this, 


to pay their yearly cantributions to the druids, who were always ready to 


- 


receive them.“ 


! #* The oak was held in great veneration | themſelves had choſen that tree. Vide the 
__ amongſt: the druids; their religious rites Manners and Cuſtoms, &c. of the Inhabi- 
were performed in groves of oak. Maxi- tants of England. Vol. I. page 11. 

mus Tyrius ſays, that the Celts worſhip - Pliny's Nat. Hiſt, lib, xvi. cap. 44+ 
Jupiter, of whom they made the talleſt I Ibid. lib. xiv. cap. 11. 
oak to be the reſemblance. But the oak $ Toland's Hiſt. of the Druids, fol. 74. 
was, held ſtill more ſacred when any thing Mem, Acad. Royal. vol. XIX. p. 489. 
was found growing upon it, (miſletoe eſpe- Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxi. eap-- 1. 
cially) for then it was thought the gods ** Toland's Hiſt, of the Druids, PH 4 
2 | f 
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The great num- 


The honour that was paid to the druids, and their ſecluſion from the The great num- 


labours. and troubles of the world, prevailed upon many to enter into 


a cauſe of fruit- 


their order ;* and perhaps more would have taken the fame ſtep, had ov in the 


not the ſtudy and application which was neceſſary for them to go 
through to make them adepts in the druidical ſyſtem,” deterred them. 
The common people were far from being diſpleaſed at the increafing 
numbers of theſe prieſts ; for they were perſuaded, that, as they became 


more numerous, the more plentiful their harveſt would be ;f becauſe 


the gods, for the ſake of their miniſters, would not fail to provide for 
the reſt of the people. . | 


So much had the religious juggles of the druids prevailed upon the The druids fa- 


minds of men, that they were fure to obtain reſpect, through fear, if not 
for love; and this was done in great meaſure by their pretenfions to the 
art of magic, and their declaring themſelves able to call in ſpiritual aids 
to aſſiſt them, and revenge their cauſe; beſides, all their religious ceremo- 
nies were ſo grave and ſolemn, that they raiſed a fearful awe in the minds 
of their beholders, ſo that they were eaſily convinced when the druids 
aſſerted their power, and proceeded to threaten them. Theſe deluſions 
did not only aftoniſh the uncultivated Britons, but even the Romans 
themſelves; and it was declared, that the druids of Gaul and Britain 
ſeemed equal in knowledge with the Perſians, in that diabolical 
art of magic. Nor ſhall we much wonder at their being able to 

lay upon the minds of their votaries, when we conſider, that all the 
E of their time was confined amongſt themſelves; and though, 
indeed, the chief part of their office was to learn their theological verſes 
by heart, yet they were by no means ignorant of letters; for all public 


I, 


affairs and private accounts were committed to writing. 


mous for their 
ſkill in magic. 


Now we have ſeen the power and authority of the druids, and been 4c meme , 


witneſſes of the 
of the deluded Britons, can we doubt of their opulence? and though we 


are unable to diſcover the real extent of their revenues, yet we may con- 
clude they were as great as the people could afford. In the firſt place, 


A been intercepted, and ſo give intelli- 


t aſcendancy which they had gained over the minds the druids. 


* Cf. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 13. 

+ Strabo, lib. iv. | 

T Pliny, lib. xxx. cap. .. 
| © Quum. im reliquis fer? rebus pub- 
4 licis, privatiſque rationibus, Græcis lit- 
<< teris utantur,” are the very words of 
Cæſar; concerning which paſſage I find 
an excellent note in the additions to Cam- 
den, where the author juſtly fays, But 
„e muſt not from hence conclude that 
© the druids had any knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, for Cæſar himſelf, when 
© he writ to Q. Cicero (befieged' at that 
time ſomewhere amongſt the Nervians) 
by: 3 his letter in- Greek, (/7de Bel. 
Gal. lib. v. cap. 40) left it ſhould have 


„for Cæſar, in his obſervations of 


9 N to the enemy; which would have 
* but a poor project, if the druids 


(who were the great miniſters of the ſtate) 
* had been maſters of that langu 
„ The learned Selden is of opinion, 


age. 


« that the word Græcis has crept into 
„ the copies, and is no part of the 
„ original; and it was natural _ 

three 
difference between their diſcipline and 
© their other affairs, to ſay in. general, 


«© that in the one they made uſe of letters, 
« and.not in the other, without ſpecify- 
© mg particulars.” Note to Camden in 
Introduct, _ | | 


they 
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they ſeem to have had the ſuperiority over certain iſlands, if not the 
whole profit of them; as of Angleſea, Man, &c. beſides theſe, it is far 
from. being improbable, but that they might have. conſiderable poſſeſ- 
ſions on the continent of Britain, near to their temples. When an army 
returned victorious, the moſt precious parts of the ſpoils were offered to 
the gods; and theſe were conveyed by the druids into the facred groves, 
where they were laid up by the fide of the temple, or near ſome conſe- 


crated lake, without any other guard ſet over them than the terrors of re- 


ligion.* But although the common people were not hardy enough to 
touch theſe ſacred treaſures, the prieſts, who were the miniſters of the 
gods, would ſcarcely be ſo ſcrupulous as not to convert them to their own 
uſe, if neceſſity required. Again, they were well paid when conſulted by 
private perſons, concerning the ſucceſs of intended enterprizes. Be- 
ſides their profits were great derived from the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
their practice of phyſic, teaching the ſciences, and the rewards for thoſe 
inſtructed in their theology; eſpecially from ſuch as were rich, and came 
from abroad: for the Britiſh druids beſt underſtood the ſecret myſteries 
relative to their doctrine ; and it was by no means uncommon for many 
to come over hither from Gaul, to be better inſtructed in the more occult 
and difficult part of their profeſſion F and theſe (it is highly probable) 


ſeldom came empty handed, 


Annual tribute 


A tradition is alſo mentioned | by. ſome mon. that the Iraids ex- 


200 rorhe arms, acted certain annual dues, (but to what amount is not ſpecified ;) in par- 


and for what. 


ticular, on the laſt evening of October, all families of every degree were 
obliged to extinguiſh their fires, and attend the ſeveral temples with a 


ſtipulated payment, in conſideration of which, on the firſt day of No- 


The gods wor- 
ſhipped by the 
Britons. 


21, 72, & Dr. Henry's Hiſt, Brit. vol. I, N vol. I, a thi i. cap. 2. 


vember they were to receive ſome fire from the ſacred altars, to re-kin- 
dle thoſe in their own houſes; and this payment was exacted under pain 
of excommunication ; and all ſuch were deprived of the uſe of fire during 
all the cold ſeaſon, when it was moſtwanted ; and if any of their friends 
or neighbours ſupplied them with. this. neceſſary” article, they alſo were ex- 
communicated.F: Theſe, and. ſuch like ſources, had the druids to raiſe 
wealth ; and when we conſider the advantages of them all,, we ye! 8 
ſently conclude that they were very opulent. 

The deities which were worſhipped by the Gauls and We apPear to 
have been very numerous. The Supreme Being they adored under the 
name of Heſus; they paid their court to him (with cruel rites) when they 
went forth to battle, becauſe from his favour they expected the victory. 
Tutates is not ſuppoſed by ſome modern authors to have been another 
god, but only a different name of the former, for by this word is ſignified 
God, the parent, or! creator, 9 which appellation can en to none 


"# Caf. Bel. Gal. ud. vi. ket hs 7 Fa 4 Tutates is . from, Den- Tais, 
F Ibid. | Britiſh words, which fignify God, the parent, 
4 Toland's Hiſt. of the b page or creator. Vide Dr. 1 7 75 Hiſtory of 


_ but 
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at the Supreme Being. When theſe nations ſunk: into idolatry, they 
Jgd Tutates into the ſovereign of the infernal world, and made 
him the ſame with Dis of the Greeks and Romans, or (as others think) 


with Mercury; and they worſhipped him in ſuch a cruel and bloody 
manner, as could only be agreeable to an infernal power. | 
Taranis, another deity, ſo called from Taran, thunder, over which 
he was ſaid: to preſid ee . | 


The ſun was worſhipped-by the Britons under-many various appella- 


tions, as Bel; Belinus, Belatucardus, &c. all which names, in their 
language, were expreſſive of the nature and property of that glorious 
luminary. . i nnn £6 T8 65 {1 | | 
After the ſun, the moon, the leſſer light of Heaven, is ſuppoſed to 
have held its:eſtimation. 1 + 1b : | 


8 


Beſides theſe, which without doubt form but a very ſmall part of the 


number of their deities, they had female divinities, or goddeſſes; as An- 
draſte, thought to be the ſame with Venus, or Diana: Onvana, Minerva, 


Ceres, Proſerpine, &c. In ſhort, they are accuſed of having ſo many idol 


gods, and addicted to ſo many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, that their ido- 
latry exceeded even that of the Egyptians.F Hardly a lake, a wood, a 
fountain, or hallowed hill, but what had its titular deity, or genius, re- 


ſiding in it, and to each. of which, no doubt, ſome particular worſhip 


Was aſſigned. 3 
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The druidical religion was in the zenith of its glory at the time of The decline of 
Julius Cæſar's arrival; but as the Romans proceeded in their conqueſts, e abt the 


the druids, who were not only religious officiators, but judges and di- cauſe. 
rectors in all civil affairs, foreſeeing the downfall of their power and con- 


ſequence, were continually ſtirring up the people againſt their conque- 
rors, and fomenting rebellions. The Romans ſoon found it impollbie 
to reconcile the minds of the people they had overcome to the yoke 
which they were laying upon them, whilſt theſe crafty prieſts held their 

extenſive authority ; for this cauſe they were determined to ſuppreſs their 
power, as the only means left them to advance their own. All their ſub- 
jects in the conquered provinces of Gaul and Britain they obliged to build 
temples, and facrifice after the Roman faſhion, ſtrictly prohibiting all 
offerings of human creatures. The druids were alſo deprived of 
their authority in civil affairs, and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 
when concerned in any revolt. By theſe means their power was brought 
ſo low in the reign of Claudius, the Roman emperor, about the year of 


* Concerning theſe deities, take the And thoſe vile wretches that with hu- 
following verſes from Lucan, lib. i. man blood | 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine . Tutates' and fierce Heſus? altars load; 
diro % And barbarous Taranis, his ſhrine that 
** Tutates, horenſque feris altaribus Heſus, vies | 
Et Taranis Scythicz non mitior ara Di- With curs'd Diana's Scythian cruelties.” 
anz,” | pp + Gildas Hiſtoriz, 
Thus Engliſhed in the addition to Camden: | 


Our 


their declining 
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our Lord 45, that they were no longer looked us people of any 
pen uh gs Han ac all Gaul.“ About the ſame time allo they mi 
zan to feel the rigour of the Roman government in the ſouth-eaſt parts of 
ritain, from whence may of them retired to Angleſea, a kind of little 
dominion of their own ; but here they were purſued by Paulus Sueto- 
nius, who, in the, year 61, invaded that iſland, which had afforded a 
conſtant aſylum for all who were diſaffected to the Romans, and plotting 
againſt their government. In order to root them from their ſecret re- 
treats, Paulinus deſtroyed their ſacred groves, overturned their altars, and 
burnt the druids in their own fires. ' So many of theſe wretched prieſts 
periſhed at this time, and in the unfortunate revolt of the Britons under 
Boudicea, that they never afterwards made any conſiderable figure in the 
ſouthern parts of Britain. Such of them as would not ſubmit to the im- 


eee the Romans, and renounce their on authority, fled into Ca- 


donia, Ireland, and the ſmaller Britiſh iſlands, where they ſupported 
er ſome ſhart time longer.. $4455 | 
Bur ſuch ſtrong traces had their ſuperſtition left in the minds of the in- 
fatuated multitude, that they baffled not only the efforts of the Ro- 
mans, but even the ſuperior lights of the goſpel to remove; nor were 
they finally eraſed for a long time after. On this occaſion we meet with 
ſo many edicts of the emperors, and canons of the councils, in the ſixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth centuries, againſt the worſhip of the ſun, the moon, 


mountains, lakes, trees, &c. 


* Suetonius in Vita Claud. «© forbid all dur ſubjects to worſhip the 

+ Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv, cap. 3. gods of the gentiles; that is to ſay, the 

1 Even in the days of king Cnute, the fun, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills, 
Dane, the following law was nd neceſ- trees, or woods of any kind, &c.“ Leges 
fary to be made: We ſtrictly charge and Cannti, cap. 5. Rb 
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_ The Ecilefaftical Hiſtory of the Britons from their Converſion to Chriſtianity, - 
=; - + #0 the Arrival of the Savanne. RON 
N MONGST thoſe things which cannot abſolutely be ſet down in the Cent. I. 
affirmative, none appears more certain, than that the enlivening nen tue Bi- 
ray of goſpel light firſt ſhone upon this iſland ſome time between the tons were firſt 
years of our Lord 43 and 61 ; for the period ſeems to be fixed by the re- ted. 
cords. of antiquity as not long before the great defeat of the Britons, 
under the conduct of their hapleſs queen, Boudicea, which happened 
about the year 61 :* but at this early period the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
could not be ſuppoſed to have greatly prevailed ; it was not only con- 
fined to the ſouthern parts of Britain, but very likely to particular fa- 
milies, who might exerciſe their devotions in the greateſt privacy, and 
without the leaſt ſtir or noiſe. In the days of Nero, when perſecutions 
raged hotly upon the continent againſt the profeſſors of the goſpel, it is 
very probable, many, to avoid the cruelty of that wicked emperor, fled 
over into Britain, and took ſhelter here, ſo that the number of Chriſtians 
Was greatly increaſed. From this time (we may ſuppoſe) they began to 
form religious ſocieties, under ſpiritual guides, for the inſtruction of - 
mankind, and the regulation of their manners, and now firſt aſſumed the 
face and form of a Chriſtian church. 833 1 25 | 
Concerning the converſion. of the Britons to Chriſtianity :>by whom The uncertainty 
this glorious work was begun, or how at firſt effected, cannot at this time vnde perſon by 
be traced out; unhappily all ancient and authentic records are ſilent on tons were con- 
theſe heads; if ever any accounts of this important tranſaction were ſet bee. 


0 


* Stillingfleet's Orig, Brit. chap. 1. & vide Gilda Epiſt. cap, 6, . 
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q Cent. I. down by the primitive Chriſtian Britons, they were ſoon deſtroyed, or 
4 > Ek gi loſt. in the fatal diſcords and unfortunate wars which followed, ſo that 
: 5 nene of them have been tranſmitted to n The fables can- 
| cerning Joſeph of Arimathea's coming hither, and preaching the goſ- 
el, are now exploded, as the idle inventions of the monks of Glaſton- 

| tic , to give a greater air of conſequence to their monaſtery. Setting 

7 all ſuch tales aſide, we have only to add, that it would be abſurd to de- 
clare poſitively to whom the Britons owed their firſt knowledge of the 


* * ' ** 


3 divine truths, or that any one of the zpoſtles came hither and inſtructed 
"3 them; yet thus much may, and ought to be ſaid, if it was the wotk at 
1 all of an apoſtle, none was ſo likely to have been the man as St. Paul, 
1 whoſe extenſive travels, and abundant labours, may greatly tend to 
wil ſtrengthen this conjecture ; which is confirmed beſides by a great variety 
10 of plauſible arguments drawn from the writing of the primitive fathers.* 
1,8 The Roman, The Chriſtian religion thus early introduced, began to diffuſe its 
Wh without any . light from one of the Britiſh nations to another, until they had all of 
kt uch deſi gn, aid a | — | . 
iN the propagation them in ſome degree felt its powerful influence. The conquering Ro- 
12 of the goſpel. mans themſelves, though without their knowledge or intention, contri- 
1 buted not a little to the advancement of Chriſtianity; for by reducing 
52 all the different ſtates of the fouthern Britons under one government, a 
459 free intercourſe was kept up over the whole country, and by this means 
15 their religious opinions were communicated with the greater eaſe, and 
ww the goſpel doctrine ſpread abroad much ſooner than it would otherwiſe 
bY have been. As the Romans completed their conqueſts before the end 
ho of the firſt century, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſome faint light (at 
4 leaſt) of Chriſtianity was received in each particular ſtate by the begin- 
3 ning of the ſecond. Another principal cauſe of the early progreſs of the 
5 Chriſtian religion, (which was alſo owing to the Romans) was the de- 
Wes ſtruction of the druids; for when they were removed; and their perni- 
18. eious doctrines eraſed from the minds of the people, they were left more 
iq open to conviction, and better prepared to receive an impreſſion from a 
48 more pure and rational worthip;F © HS 
1 Cent. II. During the ſecond century, the goſpel knowledge ſeems te have con- 
hy The Brice, re. tinued increaſing, and that in its original purity, untainted by any of 
| - ligion not yet Thoſe herefies which were broached on the continent. Great parade is. 
15 — 2 with he · made by the monkiſh hiſtorians of Lucius, a king of Britain, under whoſe 4 
1755 ſpecial favour the Chriſtian church began to flouriſh, protected by the | 
1 3 civil power, and was formed into a regular and proper government, ſup- 1 
. ported by biſhops and archbiſhops, who were appointed to preſide over : 
we.” all things relative to religion. The converſion of this king they place 4 
Ls. about the year of our Lord 167, and they repreſent him as a great 
44 „ gtillin ut fans Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, ; 
bro. Tr 54 e prince, | 
* | 2 | 
1 


- 
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| prince, " ling over many ſtates,* and abſolute in his dominions : but to Cent. IL 


any one who will peruſe the hiſtory of this period, and at the ſame time 
recolle&, that all the ſouthern parts of Britain were under the govern- 


ment of the Romans, this romantic fable will preſently appear in its pro- 


colours: - If there.ever were any grounds at all for the ſtory, this Lu- 
cius (at moſt) could have been no more than a petty prince, or chieftain 
of the Britons, who might be living about this time, and by the favour 
of the Romans indulged with ſome degree of authority amongſt his peo- 


ple; he may have embraced Chriſtianity, and promoted the converſion | 


of his friends and followers as much as lay in his power. f 


- 


the monks ſo con 


| Although the goſpel doctrine made not that very rapid progreſs which Cent. III. 
ently affirm it did, yet it continued to flouriſh ing, ... of 


Britain, and every day gained ground in the hearts of the inhabitants; the Chriſtian 


for very early in the beginning of the third century it had extended be- 


yond the bounds of the Roman province into the -north, and advanced 
| ee into thoſe parts of the iſland which had not ſubmitted to the 
oman arms; and this was moſt probably effected by ſome provincial 
Britons who were animated with a true Chriftian zeal, and of 
communicating their new faith to their neighbours. From the preſent 
period to the very latter end of this century, we have nothing authentic 
recorded concerning the ftate and progr 


about that time the perſecution under Diocleſian breaking out, the Bri- 


tons, amongſt the reſt whoprofeſſed the true faith, had their ſhare in the 
cruelties which were then put in force by the command of that emperor. 


eſs of the Chriſtian religion; but 


The exact time of this perſecution in Britain, as well as the particular The perfecution 
circumſtances attending it, are not to be diſcovered. Our own t be Chri- 


monkifh writers, (it is true) who never fail to lard their religious hiſto- e 


Ties with miraculousevents, have faid a great deal upon the ſubject, but 


Nennii Hiſt, Brit. cap, 18. Galfrid 


Monmouth, &c: 77 * 

+ But even this is doubtful, becauſe 
Gildas, the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians, 
makes no mention of king Lucius, though 


he was himſelf a Briton, and a zealous. 


Chriſtian, However, biſhop | Uſher, and 
after him, biſhop. Stillingfleet, are of the 
opinion here adopted; and Uſher, to prove 


the real exiſtence of Lucius, mentions two 
coins found, one in gold, another in 


filver, inſcribed with theſe letters, LIC. 


Uſſer de primord. p. 39 & 40. & Stilling- 


fleet's Origines Britannicæ, fol. 62. 

I In what year it began, or how long 
it continued, cannot be diſcovered. Gil- 
das, the moſt ancient hiſtorian, ſays, it 
continued nine years in other countries, 
and but two in Britain, and ſeems to inti- 


th 
vio 


mate it was the two laſt years of Diocle- 
ſian, (we may recollect this emperor aſ- 
ſumed the purple, A. D. 284, and laid it 
aſide, A. D. 305.) The old church hiſto- 
ries alſo agree with Gildas, and repreſent 
8 as raging with the greateſt 

ence in the beginning of the fourth 
centruy. But the venerable Bede, and a 


great number of our own ancient authors, 
place it and the martyrd 


om of St. Alban, 
in the year 286. If Diocleſian, or his col- 


league, Maximianus, had any hand in 
this perſecution, it muſt have been either 
near the beginning, or the end, of their 


joint reign; for, in the intermediate time 
Britain was governed more than ten years, 
firſt by Carauſius, and after by Alectus, in 


a manner quite independent of thoſe em- 


perors. Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſt. Brit. 


BEOS in 


— 
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Cent. III. in ſuch a ſtile as plainly indicates the air of romance. However; the 
truth, deprived of its fabulous ornaments, ſeems to be as follows: 
That at the very cloſe of the third century, or the commencement of 

2 the fourth, the Britiſh Chriſtians throughout all the ſouthern parts 
Z of the iſland, were perſecuted with great rigour, on account of their 
religion. Amongſt the number of pious men who diſtinguiſhed: them 
ſelves on this occaſion, and ſyffered death in the cauſe, of Chrift, St. 

Alban (a native of Verulam) was the firſt; after him, two others, named 

Aaron and Julius, citizens of Caerleon; yet, though theſe are the only 

names that remain to poſterity, they were not the only. Britons who re- 

ſiſted the repeated endeavours of their perſecutors, and continued faithful 

even unto death. Many more, as well men as women, in various parts 

of the Roman province, ſhared the ſame fate, and became martyrs in 

a cauſe ſo truly laudable.* But, unhappily, authentic materials are 

wanting, by which we might be able to trace out any further particulars 

| relative to this important periou. 5» eee 1 bros 

The church Tt is impoſſible to give a ſatisfactory and authentic account of the go- 
— 4 at this ernment, doctrine, and worſhip, of the Britiſh church, during the firſt 
| three centuries ; yet there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that in their 
rites and ceremonies they did not differ much from the other churches of 

the ſame time, and that they had not any cuſtoms very ſingular. In 

keeping of Eaſter, indeed, they rather imitated the churches of Aſia, 

than that of Rome. As to their doctrine, it was probably the fame in 

; ſubſtance with the apoſtles creed; for we have undoubted authority, 
that they were not tainted with hereſy until they received that of Arius. 


Cent. IV. Early in the fourth century, a ſtop was put to the perſecution of the 
The church pro. Chriſtian” church; for, in the year of our Lord 305, Diocleſian and 
 teted by Con- Maximianus reſigned their ſtate, and Conſtantius Chlorus, being in Bri- 
len, Con ftantins tain, was declared emperor; and though, before this time, he was 
the Great. obliged in compliance with the edicts of the two emperors, to permit the 
perſecution to go-on, yet no ſooner had he himſelf aſſumed the imperial 
authority, than he put an end to the ſufferings of the diſtreſſed Chriſtians, 

and reſtored them to their former privileges. This prince died at York, 

in the year 506, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Conſtantine the Great, 

who entirely freed the Chriſtian church from all oppreſſion. We have, 

indeed, no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Conſtantine himſelf was a Chriſtian 

when he firſt aſſumed the purple: yet it is very certain, that before he left 
Britain, he determined to take the Chriſtians under his ſpecial protec- 

tion, and ſhew them greater favour than his father had done. Under 

the favourable auſpices of this prince, the Britiſh Chriſtians, who had 


„ Gildas, Bede, fe. f & Dr. Henry, ut ſup, Gildas, & Bede, 
. + See King's Enquiry into the Conſti- vol. I. cap. ii. ſect. 2. 4 
tution, &c. of the Primitive Church, part e vs of | 


— 


* 


OY 


: 
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fed from the face of perſecution and cruelty, came from their lurking Cent. IV. 

places, where they had hid themſelves, and applied themſelves to re- | 
-uild their ruined churches, beginning again their ſacred ceremonies \ 
 Hitherto the Chriſtian church had not enjoyed the protection of the The church pro- 
ſtate, ſo that their councils, or ſynods, were held in the molt. pri- 2 by the 
vate manner, and conſequently the tranfa&tions of thoſe councils are 

but little known; but as ſoon as Conſtantine began to declare more 

openly in the favour of their religion, theſe aſſemblies became more fre- 

quent and important; being often called by the emperor himſelf, they 

were ſometimes honoured with his preſence, and their decrees enforced ? 


"” 


SR 
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and executed by his authority. 2 | bo 
At the firſt council called by Conſtantine, which was held at Arles, in The gate of the 

the year of our Lord 314, there were three of the Britiſh biſhops preſent, Briti church. 

as Eborus, biſhop of York, Reſtitius, biſhop of London, and Adelfius, 

the third biſhop ;f together with Sacerdos, a pr tage and Armi- 

nius, a deacon, from the ſame city with the laſt biſhop. This council, 

which was not very numerous, conſiſted only of thirty-three biſhops, and 

a ſtill ſmaller number of preſbyters and deacons, who were ſummoned as 

repreſentatives of all the clergy out of the weſtern empire. Four of theſe 

biſhops came out of the province of Gaul, called Vienne, of which Arles 

was the capital, but only one out of every other province; and as there 

was then but three Roman provinces in Britain, three biſhops were its 

full compliment. And hence we ſee the conſequence of the Britiſh 

church at this period; that it was viewed in the fame light with thoſe of 

the other provinces of the Romans, and treated on the fame footing.F 

\ . Conſtantine was very liberal to the Chriſtian clergy, but at the ſame The eaias of 

time he was careful to grant them no favour which could affect or gene ene in 

hurt the community in general. By a public edi&, he exempted them church. 

from all military duty, as well as any other burthenſome ſervice, that 

they might have full leiſure to purſue their ſtudies, and improve them- 

ſelves in religious knowledge. By another edict, he gave the goods and 

poſſeſſions of ſuch of the late martyrs as had died without heirs, to the 

church. Theſe were great encouragements to the clergy: but he added 

beſides another edict, of greater advantage to them than either of the 


haps it ſhould be Colonia Lindum, i. e Lin- 

coln, and this appears to be moſt likely. 

1 Stillingfleet, cap. 2. 

d ..$ Cod. Theod. lib. xvi., cap 2. Euſeb. 
lib. x, cap. 7. Zoſimen, lib. 1. cap. . & 


Vita Conſtant, lib, ii. cap. 36. 
| In 
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Cent. IV. In Miri indeed, where the inhabitants were very poor, 1596 contriby- 


> y 


tions could not be ſo canfiderable ;- of this ourſelves; may 


thirty-ſeven years after this edict was. publiſhed, à council e 
Conſtantius, which was held at Ariminum, and the emperor — 814 


fered to maintain all the clergy at the public charge ; his offer was not 
accepted by any, thoſe three biſho Ke 3 who came from Britain, 


who not being able to maintain themſelves, choſe rather to receive the 
1 gfe 1255 be a charge eto their brethren. ..; Hence it plainly ap- 


the biſhops had in ſo ſmall a. Ae 
been N EE . e 11 


N 


The fatality of The church was no ſooner delivered from external 0 Ce but u un- 


the Arian he- 
rely, 


happy differences were fomented within irſelf, and its concord broken by 
internal diſſentions. Amongſt theſe, few were more fatal than the con- 
troverlies between Arius, a preſbyter. of the church of e and 
Alexander, a biſhop. of the fame city, concerning the divinity, of Jeſus 
Chriſt. This diſpute confuſed, and deſtrayed, the peace. of the church in 
almoſt every corner. How ſoon the heretical opinions of Arius 1 
Britain We poſitively be aſſerted, nor can we know what progreſs it 
might make bs during this century; for in this point authors have 
greatly differed, ſome 8 4 1 8 very heavily, and others 
again as aſſiduouſſy endeavouring to exculpate, and clear their cha- 
racters.? The Arian hereſy made but little Progre s during the reigns 
of Conſtantine, and his elder ſon, Conſtans, for his. opinions were ſe- 
n . ice, held in the 
year of our Lord 325. . But Conſtantius, the ſecond TEE of Con- 
ſtantine, who ſucceeded his brother Conſtans in the government of 
the weſtern empire, (being himſelf a, favouzer of the Arian party) 

a council at Ariminum, in the year 359, at which time there 
were. almoſt all the biſhops of the weſtern empire aſſembled, to the 
W of four hundred; and amonght ee, thoſe of Britain ſigned 


* Gildas ſacme to rams that the. « ways Fond of hearin ſomething. new.” 
Arian hereſy made a great progreſs ir this But Gildas is here thought to be too ſevere 
and ſoon after its firſt appearance; for upon the Britiſh 87 the opinions of 
having deſcribed the ha fate of the Arius were condemned at the council of 
Britiſh ohurch ſome time [after the end of Nice, Where, it is thought, qr e bi- 


the perſecution, he proceeds in this man- 


ner: of This ſweet concord between Chriſt, an 
. 5 ot, affure the. 
letter to him, that the "biſhops of Spain, 


% the head, and his members, continued 


4 until the Arian e appeared; and 
like an enraged ſerpent, pouring in up- 
on us its foreign n, inſtamed bre- 
thren and 4 4975 wich the moſt cruel 
„ hatred. And a paſſage being thus made 
over the ocean, every other wild beaſt 
* who carried the venom of 
his Rory mouth, eafily'm it into 
Ab 2 le of this country, who are 


W and 4 


hereſy in 


were preſeat. Alto,. St. A 
the biſhops aſſembled at Antioch, in 
eror Jovian, in their 


Gaul, and Britain, continued to adhere to 
the faith of the council of Nice, of which 
they had been informed by letters from 
thoſe biſhops. Both St. Jerome and St. 
Chryſoſtor | ſpenk often o the orthodoxy 
of the Britiſh church in their writings. 
Gild. Hift. 3 9. 3 94 tom. I. 
Chr 399. ICTON., ad Mareil. 
IS 9 been, 75 e 
aà creed, 
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+ ere ed, | differing in ſorne few points from that of the council of Cont. IV. 
Nice.“ But yer this appears to have been the effect of mere foree, for 1 


at the beginning of the council they unanimouſly declared their appro- 
bation 7 the Nicean creed, and pronounced anathemus againſt the er- 


rors of Arius; and after their return to their reſpective dioceſes, re- 

nounced their involuntary fubſctiptions as ſoon as they could do it with 

ig” the doctrine of the Britiſh ehurck might be at this period, The nung 
there is certainly no evidence that they were ſubje@ to the juriſdiction of erica under no. 
the biſhop of Rome, or any other foreign biſhop. The Britiſh clergy deen en to a 
are thought to have differed from thoſe of Gaul, and ſtill more from 58. 
thoſe of Italy, in their religious worſhip; but they had not yet departed 

from the ſimplicity of the goſpel ff 


As the Chriſtian clergy in general grew more opulent, they manifeſted Tonovations in 
a miſtaken zeal, and began to add new ceremonies to their religious &c. of tha 
worſhip, and even to adopt ſome of the Pagan rites, with —— 
rations; their churches, and places of religious meetings, were adorned 

with pictures of faints and martyrs, in imitation of the idol temples of 

the heathens; the performed their ſacred offices in great variety 

of habits, not much unlike the Pagan prieſts; faſts, feſtivals, and holi- 

days were multiplied, and many ceremonious injunctions enforted. 

The clergy uſed theſe fatal imitations of the heathen rites, partly out 

of their natural love of ours and partly in hopes by fuch means to al- 

Jure the unconverted 2 ens to the worſhip of the true God z bur 

however good the primitive intention may have been, theſe innovations 

were in the end productive of the moſt unfortunate and deſtructive con- 
ſequences. How far the Britiſn clergy followed the ral example of 

the other Chriſtians, cannot be determined; yet we find it certain, that 

they were not without their ſhare of the ſuperſtition, which began at this 

time to prevail, as the ſuppoſing that certain places were more holy than 

others, and making a virtue of going on pilgrimage in order to viſit 

them: we find the Britons ſo far inflated with this zeal, that they made 

journies as far as Jeruſalem, to behold the place where Chriſt ſuffered: ;F/ 

others again, ſtil] more extravagant, travelled even into Syria, only to: 

have a ſight of the famous ſelf-tormentor, Simon Stylites, who lived 

fifty-ſix years upon the top of a high pillar. |: F 8 

In this century, a new order of eceleſiaſtics made their appearance in The firſt begin- 
the world!; theſe were the monks, or regular clergy, who in after times nigft of the mo- 
made ſuch a conſiderable figure in the Chriſtian church. In Egypt they 

had their origin; for many of the Chriſtians wo fled from the perſecu- 

tion of Diocleſian, took refuge in thoſe parts, and lived in the deſerts: 


Papin. Ecelef, Hit. cent. IV. vol. II. iv. page 179. 
Page 263. 5 . 9 Hieron. tom. L. epiſt. xvii - + © 
1 Stillingfleet, -chap. iim. || Theod, Philotheus, cap. 36. 
A Moſbeim, Hiſt, Ecc, Sacul.. IV. cap. | | 
„„ | 1 and 
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Cent. IV. and retired places, in an abſtemious and ſolitary manner. Amongſt the 
reſt, St. Anthony (the father of the monaſtic life) was much famed. for 
his ſanctity; great numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and theſe, 
in the beginning of this century, he formed into religious fraternities, 
and every company was placed in a ſeparate habitation, and at a diſtance 
from each other; to all of theſe he delivered out ſpecial rules and direc- 
tions for their behaviour. St. Pachomius and Hilarion, two admirers 
of St. Anthony, ſoon after following his example, founded monaſteries 
in Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria,“ ſo that theſe religious brotherhoods 
abounded in the eaſt; and the ſame zealous ſpirit (penetrating into Eu- 
rope about the middle of this century) in a little time prevailed as much 
DS eee, 
eee, os It is not eaſy to diſcover the exact time that the monaſtic life was in- 
monaſteries ia troduced into Britain, or to what degree it prevailed at this time. 
Britin. The accounts, as given by the monks of the middle ages, of mo- 
5 naſteries in the days of king Lucius, are falſe: and extravagant to the 
oreateſt degree; nor are all the ſtories of the monks of Banchor to be 
mplicitly believed z not but that it is highly probable there were mo- 
naſteries in Britain at the end of this century, and particularly one at 
Banchor, which was afterwards very famous, but it does by no means 
ſeem likely, that, in this early period, it ſnould have attained to that 
ſplendour and greatneſs which the monkiſh hiſtorians would have us be- 
lieve. One obſervation may be made, on the difference. between the 
Britiſh monks of Banchor, and thoſe who ſucceeded them; the former 
ſupported, themſelves. in a frugal manner by their own labours, ſome al- 
ternately working, whilſt others performed the religious offices; but the 
latter were maintained in ſlothand idleneſs by the miſtaken charities, and 
profuſe donations of the kings, nobles, and other wealthy men. f 


Cent. V. In the beginning of the fifth century, one Pelagius, ſaid to have been 

a native of Britain, à publiſhed a very dangerous hereſy, which not only 

The Pclagian difturbed the peace of the Britiſh church, but ſpread its infection abroad 
ereſy in Bri- | 3 2 53 ; 

rain, over the whole continent, as well to the eaſt as to the weſt. Amongſt 

the Britons, the opinions of this man greatly prevailed; owing, per- 

haps, in ſome meaſure, to his being their countryman. The moſt im- 

portant, and plauſible part of the doctrines of Pelagius, were theſe 

That Adam was naturally mortal, and would have died if he had not 

ſinned: that Adam's ſin only affected himſelf, and not his poſterity; 

that children at their birth are as pure and innocent as Adam was at his 

firſt creation; and that the grace of God is not neceſſary to enable men 

to overcome temptation, perform their duty, or even attain perfection; 


Acta Sanctorum, tom. II. p. 17. 1 Dr. Henry's Hiſt. Brit. vol. I. cap. ii. 
J mnratt be MOR hae il we 5 
ff . ˙ L:cape 196 2-20 ct 
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but they might do all theſe things by the freedom of their own wills, and Cent. V. 
the exertion of their on natural abilities: WERDG 
The opinions of Pelagius, ſo ſoothing to the pride of men, were pro- The expedition 
pagated here in Britain with great ſucceſs, by ſome of his diſciples, N 
headed by one Agricola; for the arch heretic himſelf, with Celeſtus, a Britain. 
Scotſman, and Julianus, of Campania, his other principal followers, 

were employed in the ſame work at Rome, and other places. This he- 

reſy made ſuch a rapid progreſs amongſt the Brittſh clergy, that the true 
believers found themſelves unable to reſiſt its courſe; therefore they ſent 

over into Gaul for aſſiſtance, the matter being there debated in council; 

they deputed Germanus, biſhop. of Auxerre, and Lupus, biſhop. of 

Troyes, to undertake this commiſſion, which they did with Joy; and 

being arrived in Britain, they inſtantly ſet about the work for which 

they came, preaching ſometimes in the churches, and ſometimes in the 

open fields and highways, with ſuch ſucceſs, that their fame was pre- 

ſently ſpread all over the iſland : thoſe who were wavering they con- 

firmed in the true faith, and reclaimed many who had adopted the he- 

retical errors. The Pelagian.champions at firſt declined the meeting, 

and arguing with the biſhops, but ſeeing their reputation. daily loſe 

ground, and being fearful of loſing all their authority, they challenged 

their opponents to a public diſputation, which was joyfully accepted by 

the biſhops; and at the time appointed both parties met, attended on ei- 

ther ſide: by a prodigious multitude of people. The heretics were gau- 

dily habited, and came proudly into the field, as if confident of carrying 

their point ; whilſt on the other hand, the two biſhops were plain in 

their attire, and humble in their deportment. The conteſt was opened 

by the Pelagian party, who made various long ſpecious arguments, con- 

taining no ſolid matter, nor tending to any conviction ; when they had 

finiſhed, the biſhops ſtood up, and with irreſiſtible proofs, drawn from 

the ſacred ſcriptures, amazed and confounded their opponents, and con- 

vinced their hearers of the truth of their aſſertions. The ſurrounding 
multitude with ſhouts expreſſed their joy, and it was with great difficulty 

that they were hindered from deſtroying the baffled heretics. This inte- 

reſting victory over the opponents of the ſcripture truths, opened the eyes 

of the people in general, and they returned to their former faith. The 

biſhops having thus happily completed the work for which they came, 

tarried ſome ſhort time longer, to confirm the converts in their preſent 
opinion, and after they returned to Gaul. 

But although the Pelagian champions had been ſilenced, or intimi- Cermanus 
dated by the biſhops, yet they were not convinced of their errors; for as . 
ſoon as their antagoniſts had left the kingdom, they began afreſh to pro- time. 
Pagate their doctrines, and with ſuch great ſucceſs, that the clergy who : 


Ufer. Primord. p. 218. Concil. Lab. vol. I. chap. ii. | 
tom. II. & vide Dr, Henry's Hiſt, Brit. + Bede, lib. i. cap. 17, &c. | 
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fill continued conſtant in their faith, were obliged to ſend into Gaul, and 
beg the affiſtance of Germanus a ſecond time; he obeyed the invitation, 


and came again into Britain, accompanied with Severus, biſhop of Treves, 
a adiſciple of the former Lupus. On their arrival, the two biſhops found 


(to their great ſatisfaction) that the falling off from the true belief had 
not been ſo great as was reported; however, they preſently applied them- 
ſelves with the greateſt zeal. to accompliſh the deſign of their miſſion. 
They preached to the people with great eloquence, and thereby re- 
claimed ſuch as were apoſtatiſed, and confirmed others who before ſeemed 
irreſolute in their determinations. Having. proceeded thus far, and con- 
vinced the multitude of their errors, they procured the baniſhment of the 
chief Pelagians from the iſland, and by theſe means the true faith being 


happily reſtored, it remained inviolated for a conſiderable time.“ 


* Bede, lib. i. cap. 21. & Conſtant, ſometime between the departure of the 
monk of Auxerre, in Vita German. Epiſt. Romans and the arrival of the Saxons; for 
Here we may obſerve, that ſome diſputes Germanus was made biſhop of Auxerre, A. 
have been made concerning the time of the D. 418, a few years after the Romans had 
coming of Germanus; but it appears to left the ifland, and he died A, D. 448, one 
be morally certain, that it muſt have been year before the arrival of the Saxons, 


* 
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The ancient Religion of the Saxons. 


EFORE we proceed to give an account of the converſion of the 
Saxons to Chriſtianity, (for this event e a conſiderable 


The religion of 
the ancient Sax- 
ons paſſed over 


time after their arrival in Britain) it may be thought highly proper to ſay haſtily, and 


ſomething concerning their ancient religion; but at preſent, it is pro- 
poſed only to trace the outlines, becauſe a much more perfect picture of 
their mythology muſt neceſſarily follow hereafter, whenwe ſhall treat upon 
the manners and cuſtoms of the ancient Danes; who, as they were ori- 
ginally from the ſame ſtock, may be juſtly thought to agree with them in 
their ideas of religion, and mode of worſhip. It may, perhaps, be un- 
neceſſary to add, that thoſe valiant Germans who came over into Bri- 
tain, and firſt eſtabliſned the heptarchy, were all of them Pagans; for 
this is a fact ſo well known, that few can be ignorant of it. 


It is impoſſible to give ſo perfect an account of the prieſts of the an- The prieſ of 
cient Germans, as we have done of the druids; nor can we poſitively seen 


aſſert that they were, like them, divided into different claſſes, according 
to their ſeveral offices or degrees. In the celebrated temple at Upſal, 
dedicated to the three chief deities, Odin, F rigga, and Thor, each of 
_ theſe deities had his reſpective prieſts, the principal of whom, to the 
number of twelve, preſided over the ſacrifices, and exerciſed an unli- 
mited authority over every thing which ſeemed to have any connection 
with religion.* Like other Pagan nations, the ancient Germans had. 
prieſteſſes, whoſe office it was to officiate in the temples of their female 


8 Northern Antiq. cap. 7. 


— 
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dleeities; and Frigga, their chief goddeſs, for her greater honour, was 
ſerved by the daughters of kings, and other ladies of the higheſt rank in 
that country.* _ „ ; | | » 


The names of The prieſts were generally named drottes, but they were alſo fre- 
che oe. quently ſtiled prophets, wiſe men, and divine men. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe appearances of reſpect and honour, they ſeem by no means to 

have been equal, either in power or conſequence, to the druids; nor do 

we find that they had any ſuch ſhare in the civil or military govern- 

ment, ſo as to direct the actions of their kings or governors. Be- 

ſides, as the Germans were not ſo bigotted to their religion as the Bri- 

tons, it ſeems a natural conſequence: that their prieſts ſhould not be fo 

opulent. The power of inflicting penalties, of beating and binding 

_ delinquents, was ſoly veſted in the prieſts ;F this was chiefly performed 

by ſuch as ſerved the god of war, and attended upon the armies. The 

prieſts were prohibited appearing in arms, and ſtrictly forbidden to 

mount on horſeback. & The prieſteſſes were held in the higheſt reſpect ; 

they were diſtinguiſhed by the exalted titles of propheteſſes and god- 

deſſes; they devoted themſelves to perpetual virginity, and one part of 

their office was to keep up the ſacred fire, which burnt upon the altars of 

the deities they ſerved. Thoſe, in particular, at the temple of Upſal, 

uſed to deliver out oracles, and were conſulted on all important occa- 


The jetigiows The religious opinions of the northern nations, in former ages, were 
opinion of the juſt and equitable; for even amidſt their groſſeſt idolatry, they ſtill fe- 


ancient Saxons, 


tained ſome faint idea. of the Supreme Being: but by degrees their 
minds were clouded with error, the ancient ſimplicity-of their worſhip 
was loſt, and their mythology crouded with wonderful fables, ſetting 
forth, in an extravagant manner, the actions of their gods. In theſe fa- 
bles we meet with the trueſt portraits of the people themſelves ; for it 
has been always cuſtomary with barbarous nations, to make their dei- 
ties think and act according to their own paſſions; ſo that it is no won- 
der that a race of men like the Germans, bred up in hardineſs and love 
of war, ſhould make their gods delight in the ſame. What can be more 
ſtriking, or more pictureſque of the genius of this warlike race, than the 
deſcriptions left us of their future ſtate ? When the ſoul of a warrior was 


Northern Antiq. cap 7. „ who have not obeyed them with half 
* + This opinion 7 Racks to be confirmed ** my zeal, If theſe gods had the power 
Y P i ; 

by the ſpeech which Coifi, the Pagan bi- to reward thoſe that ſerve them, would 
ſhop, made to Edwine, king of Northum. they not have exerted themſelves in my 
berland, who therein declares publicly, © favour, who have performed my duty 
That the gods whom they adored had “ towards them ſo faithfully ?” Bede, Ecc. 
e not power to reward their votaries ; for Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 13. Fs ears 
% (adds he) none of the people of your 1 Tacit. Morib, Germ. 

%% realm have ſerved the gods with more 8 Bede, ut ſup. fan 
& unwearied affiduity than myſelf, yet {| Mallet. IntroduR, vol. I. cap. vii. 


% have I not reaped ſuch reward as many Wo 1 
5 reicale 
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releaſed from its mortal bondage, it aſcended to Heaven, and arriving 
at the; palace of Woden, was there received with acclamations of joy; 
in this happy place the departed ſpirits ſpent their time in a continual 
| ſucceſſion of pleaſures, ſuitable to their taſte whilſt they inhabited the 
reſent world: the whole day was paſſed in martial exerciſes, and coun- 
terfeited battles; when theſe ſports were finiſhed, they retired to the 
hall of Woden, and began their eyening's entertainment, which con- 
ſiſted in feaſting and carouſing deep draughts of mead and ale from the 
ſkulls of their enemies. On the other hand, their Hell was a place of 
continual idleneſs, ſickneſs, and deep diſtreſs.* “. ak eis „ ute, 
Odin, or Woden, the true god of the Germans, was worſhipped Odin, or wo- 
amongſt the firſt colonies who came from the eaſt, and peopled Germany {> twodei- 
and Scandinavia. In after times, a ſecond band came from the eaſt to name. 
thoſe parts, under the conduct of a valiant chief, who finding the wor- 
ſnip which was paid to this ſupreme deity, aſſumed the ſame name, 
and claimed a ſhare in all thoſe honours which belonged to the god 
alone. f This ſecond Woden was a mighty warrior, and particularly 


, 


* Mallet Introduct. vol. I. cap. 7. & vide 
Ancient Edda, in the ſecond volume of the 
Northern Antiquit ie. 

+ M. Mallet, in his Introduct. a J Hi- 
ſtoire de Dannemarc, informs us, that 
there is a third Woden mentioned by ſome 
authors, ſo that it is very poſſible (ſays he) 
this name may have been uſurped by many 
different warriors, out of policy and am- 


bition; of all whom, poſterity have, in 


proceſs? of time, made but one ſingle per- 
ſon.— The founders of the Saxon heptar- 
chy in Britain all of them declared them 
ſelves deſcended from Woden, and that at 
the diſtance only of a few generations, but 
without doubt it was only from one of 
theſe. uſurping prinees. Their genealogy 
0 ĩ˙·— fs ie ons 
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ſucceſsful 


ſucceſsful in battle, from whence he was after believed to be the god of 
war. He civilized. the country, and introduced amongſt the people 
many uſeful arts, before unknown, ſo that the infatuated multitude ſoon 
0 him as the true god, built temples to his honour, offered ſa- 
crifices, and paid him every other duty which formerly belonged to the 
deity, with whom he is generally confounded ; and to him the fourth day 
of the week was dedicated. N 1 1 

Frigga, the When the ſecond Woden arrived in Germany, the people alſo adored 
princips! g0d- A great goddeſs, under the . of Mother Earth; and as his fol- 
mans. lowers had deified him, ſo alſo they advanced the glory of his conſort, 
Zo Frigga, and made her equal in honour with the goddeſs Earth; to 
whom, it ſeems, was transferred all the rites and religious ceremonies, 
formerly due to that divinity alone. - At laſt, ſhe was adored as the god- 
deſs of love and pleaſure, who beſtowed upon her votaries all kinds of 
delight, happy marriages, and eaſy child- births; to her was conſecrated 

the ſixth day of the week. | FR 57 
Thor, thezod The braveſt of the ſons of Woden and Frigga, was Thor, who pre- 
nber dee fided over the meteors and the air, and had the direction of ſtorms, tem- 
peſts, thunder, and lightning; the people prayed to him for winds, 
rains, and fruitful ſeaſons ; to this god was dedicated the fifth day of 
the week, Theſe three ſeem to have been their principal deities; be- 
fides whom, they had many others ; of them, together with their ſeveral 

offices, a full account will be given hereafter. DE 5 

The Germans The Germans, like other barbarous nations, were cruel in their reli- 
dest. gious worſhip; for thinking their gods as fond of blood and deſtruction 
_ © as themſelves, their altars often ſtreamed with human gore; theſe 
wretched victims were chiefly: criminals, captives, or ſlaves; but on an 
important occaſian, even people of the higheſt rank and dignity ſhared 

in the ſame mylerable fate; 7 oo  - SEE 
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The Zeclefſaſtical Hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, from their Converſion by 
St. Auguſtine, A. D. 596, to the Acceſſion of Egbert, A. D. 803. 


E 


may remember that we left the Britons in poſſeſſion of the The ate of the 


Chriſtian faith in its original purity, and reſtored from the pol- Bait church 


lution of the fatal Pelagian hereſy, which had occaſioned fo much trou- dere 


ble to eradicate. It is true, that from the departure of Germanus, to 
the time that the arrival of Auguſtine called upon the Britons to aſſert 
their right as a national church, independent of any foreign authority, 
we have bur ſlender accounts of the ſtate of religion amongft them. 
However, it ſeems, that as their calamities increaſed, they became leſs 
religious, and were at laſt involved in a ſtate of impiety and looſeneſs ; 
but though theſe accounts may be thought to be ſomewhat exaggerated, 
yet from the general view of ancient records, it appears-very plain that 
there was but too much ground for this heavy accuſation.* FA 

| | DI The 
chief direction of two ſchools for the in- 
ſtruction of young men, for the ſervice of 
the church. IItutus, another religious 
man, and fellow-labourer with Dubritius, 


* Many authors, notwithſtanding the 
accuſations which Gildas has laid to the 
charge of the Britons, and the clergy in 


neral, have ſuppoſed that they held their 


th inviolate, and zealouſly, for a conſi- 
derable time after the departure of Ger- 
manus; and that there were ſome of the 
clergy who took great pains in the educa- 
tion of the youth : for inſtance, Dubritius, 
(who was one of the diſciples of Germa- 
nus, and firſt biſhop of Landaff, but after 
made archbiſhop of Caerleon) had the 


preſided over another ſeminary of learning, 
(now called Lantuct, or the church of I- 
tut, in Glamorganſhire.) Theſe were 
both of them diſtinguiſhed for their learn- 
ing, and brought up ſeveral very famous 
men : ſo that the Britiſh church, amidſt 
all the calamities of theſe times, was con- 
fiderable for the learning and piety which 

flouriſhed 


ſion. 


— 
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e ix The Saxons who came over into Britain, were not only Heathens 
che Chriftians, themſelves, but they conceived an inveterate hatred againſt the Chriſtian 
religion. Soon after their, arrival, caſting off the maſk of amity, they 
mmenced open hoſtilities againſt the Britons, and joining with their 
old enemies, 9 Scots and Picts, drove them from their habitations, and 
took poſſeſſion of the more fruitful part of the land. Some of the 
wretched natives fled to Brittany, in Gaul, ſome to Cornwall, ſome 
even ſought refuge amongſt their barbarous foes, the Scots and Picts; 
but the greater part got them into the weſtern diviſion of Britain, 
(fince called Wales) where, hid amongſt the mountains and woods, they 
wer the wretched remnant of their once flouriſhing and popular 
ard ++ ” 4 * "CTY 4 10 


Cent. VI. The hatred which the Saxons entertained againſt the Britons was alſo 
exaſperated by their being Chriſtians; therefore they purſued them with 

The geo?” unrelenting rigour, and murdered the elergy without any mercy. where- 
Saxons' conver= ever they were ſo unfortunate as to fall into their hands. f But after 
ſome time had elapſed, the fierceneſs of theſe ruinous conteſts were in 
ſome meaſure abated ; and the Saxons enjoying their dominions in qui- 
etneſs, became more reconciled to the Britons, and by degrees began to 
form alliances with them, fo that from their diſcourſes they conceived a 
more favourable opinion of the Chriſtian faith, and'wiſhed to be better 
inſtructed in its principles. Here again the Britiſh clergy are accuſed of 
being indolent and careleſs in the propagation of the goſpel, and neg- 
lecting theſe happy opportunities which offered for them to make new 
converts, and be daily adding to the number of the church of Chriſt. 
About the year 570, Ethelbert, king of Kent, contracted an alliance 
with Chilperic, king of France, and married his daughter Berta; but 
ſhe. having always been. brought up in the profeſſion , of: Chriſtianity, it 
was agreed upon before the concluſion of the marriage, that ſhe ſhould 
be allowed the public exerciſe of her religion, and Letardus, a Gauliſh 

_ biſhop, with other of the clergy, to attend upon her. On her arrival, 
a church, formerly built by the Britons, and dedicated to St. Martin, 
was prepared for her, wherein ſhe performed all the duties of her reli- 
gion without the leaſt reſtraint ;F and it appears certain, what by the 


flouriſhed among its directors. From church as ſufficient marks. of repentance. 
hence we may juſtly conclude, that Gildas This concluſion ſurely confirms, in ſome 
has ſet the worſt face upon matters. But meaſure, the words of Gildas, and plainly 


even theſe authors, who have thus ftrenu- ſhews the degeneracy of the clergy in ge- 


. ouſly defended the Britons, confeſs that 
their ſynods, (of which, it is true, we have 


but very imperfect accounts, either of the 
time or the tranſactions) reflected no ho- 


nour either to the princes or the clergy 


concerned in them; the firſt appear to 
have been guilty of enormous crimes, and 
the latter accepted of donations to the 


3 


neral. Vide Uſſer. Primord. page 445. 


Spelman's Council. Dr. Henry's Hiſtory 
of Britain, vol. Il. © | 
* 'Vide the Chronicle, part. II. 
c 
Gildas Epiſt. | 
. 


f 
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perſuaſion of this princeſs, and the exhortations'of the biſhop-and his aſ- Cent. VI. 
fiſtants, ho came over into Britain with her, the mind of the king was 
well diſpoſed to liſten to the preaching of Auguſtine, who not long af- 

terwards came from Rome. een 4:44. 770 | 
This was the poſture of affairs amongſt the Saxons in Britain when Gregory the 


Great, the chief 


Gregory the Great came to the papal ſeat, about the year 590, who was u gruen cd 
the chief inſtrument of the converſion of the Saxons: - At what time he the Saxon 
formed this deſign, or the firſt occaſion which moved him to undertake eren. 

it, cannot ſo eaſily be aſcertained : it has, indeed, been imputed: to his 

Pity, on ſeeing certain Saxon youths expoſed to fale in the public market 

at Rome, and being ſtruck with their comely appearance, he made en- 

quiry concerning them, and was informed from whence they were, and 

that they were ignorant of the worſhip of the true God, as were all their 
countrymen. When he heard this, with the zealous ſpirit of a true 
Chriſtian, he reſolved to promote the converſion of the Saxons in 

Britain.“ If this circumſtance might give the firſt occaſion of his conceiv- 

ing ſuch a deſign, it is highly probable that he might alſo receive let- 

ters from Berta, queen of Kent, ſignifying the deſire which the Saxons 

in general had of being inſtructed in the goſpel truths, and theſe letters 

might confirm him in his refolutions.F oo I 
When Gregory had determined upon this undertaking, ''he made Auguftine che. 
choice of Auguſtine, prior of the monaſtery of St. Martin's, at Rome, {2 77 ©7297, 
to perform his commiſſion, aſſiſted with about forty other monks. In commiſſion. 

the year 596, Auguſtine, with his aſſiſtants, ſet forward on their jour- 

ney towards Britain; but coming into Gaul, they were affrighted with 
the character which they there received of the Saxons, and conſidering 
alſo that they were entirely ignorant of the language and cuſtoms of that 

people, they determined to proceed no farther, and Auguſtine poſted 

back to Rome, to inform Gregory of his fears. But Gregory having the 

matter at heart, gave him freſh encouragements, and ſent him back to his 

aſſociates in Gaul, with recommendatory' letters to the king and queen 

there, as well as to the biſhops, intreating them to aſſiſt the laudable 

deſign of Auguſtine as much as lay in their powers. Thus inſpired with 

freſu courage by his inſtructor, Auguſtine ſet forth again; and having 

provided Bare interpreters to go with him, he, with his company, 

failed the ſame year to Britain, and landing firſt upon the iſland of Tha- 

net, he ſent to the king and queen of Kent, informing them of his ar- 

rival, and the importance of his meſſage: the king received him very 
75 ouſly, and though he did not immediately profeſs the Chriſtian 

faith himſelf in a public manner, yet he gave Auguſtine free leave to 


* 


* Bede, lib. ii. cap. 1. : i yl plainly, that this princeſs took 
I + Notwithſtanding the tory above re - the greateſt pains to prepare the mind of 

lated, it may ſeem very likely to be true, her huſband: for the reception of the goſ- 
that to theſe letters was owing the reſolu- pel truths, if ſhe did not abſolutely con- 
tion of Gregory from the beginning ; for it vert him to Chriſtianity, 
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gaut, VE preach te hie people, and inſtruct them in the ne of the ene 
the bene time he he aligned: him a nlace f Sade inthe ery of — 


bury.“ ene 
The great ſuc= Auguſtine P hitherto ſucceeded fo well, vent ſpeaily to Cams 


ceſs of Augu- 


dine in Kent. terbury, and with his company joining the 5 community of Chri- 
ſitwian prieſts belonging to the queen, they preſently ſet. about: the per- 
formance of their commiſſion, and preached mk Nee zeal ta the people, 
and cheir pious endeavqurs were crowned with — gg ſucceſs j; for, it 
is ſaid, that in lęſs than the ſpace. of one year, ten thouſand of the Kentiſh 
Saxons received e and renounced all their former errors and: ſu- 
rſtitions: which number, the king ie is thought to have 
deen one. Ae ee with the fortunate ſucceſs of his doc- 
trines, wont aver into Gaul, and was es biſhop of the Engliſh, 
by the archbithep of Arles, conceiving that this. new honour would give 
him additional conſequence. in the eyes of his converts, No ſooner was he 
returned to Britain than he diſpatched Laurentius, a preſhyeer, and Peter, 

a monk. to Rome: t acquaint Gregory with his proceedings, and the 
great Progreſs which bg made in the execution of his undertaking ; he alſo 
defired Gregory to fend him directions for his future conduct, and at the 
_ time propoſed ſeveral queſtions, in writipg.. Te all theſe Gregory 
(fame time after) - returned full and. ſatigfactory anſwers, which were 
brought to Auguſtine by Melitus, who came over into Britain about the 
year 601, Witk an additional number of” religious men, to aft in the 
completion of the great werk already begun; wich him he brought 
the Pall, with orders fram Gregory to canſtitute Auguſtine primate of 
the Engliſh church; at the ſame time giving him full power and authe- 
rity over the Britiſh clergya to teach the unlearned, confirm the weak, 
and correct the obſtinate., But when the Britons were made acquainted 
with this part of the proceedings of they knowing De 
to be an independent church, openly folemaly diſavowed all dee 
tion to Augatige, and ſet aſide dhe eu rharit of cg himſelf. f 


Cent. VII. The firſt beginning of che diſputes between the Rricifh clergy and Aw 
ah guſting ſeems to have been as follows ca x deſirous of putting 
rveen Augu- In force. the authogity whe, h had been WY Boy to him by his employer, 
Bridc cles, OVEN the Britons f through Ethelbert, obtained a meeting 
with them at a place 9 s Oak, in the confines of Weſſex, 

where Auguſtine 2 poſted. to the Britiſh clergy, that they ſhould come 

into the 1 the church, and join | with; him and his followers. in 

preaching t9 che Saxons... After they had taken ſome. time: to canſider 

on "ne gs of oe FEVER and reflecti 8 on what enen 

x : ei E er 

20 in e ver- 
e Elfred. "Vide Bede, lid. 
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they were at a loſs how to act, being on one hand unwilling to introduce 
any innovations into their religion; whilſt, on the other, they were very 
fearful of offending Ethelbert, who ſeemed to eſpouſe the cauſe of Au- 
guſtine with great fervency. Thus undetermined in their reſolutions, 
they are ſaid to have applied to a certain anchorite, reputed for his wiſ- 
dom and holineſs, to know whether they ought to quit the antient rites 
of their anceſtors, and ſubmit to the propoſals of Auguſtine: he an- 


ſwered, If he be a man of God, you ought to follow him.“ Being 
aſked how they ſhould know whether he was a man of God: he anfwer- 


ed, „By his Hurnility and gentle deportment.“ | 


219 
would be neceſſury for them to make in their religious forms of worſhip, Cent. VII. 


Afterwards, ſeven of the Britiſh biſhops, with Dinoth, abbot of Ban- The Britia 


chor, and other learned men, came on a certain day to a place appointed, 1 — 


in order to meet Auguſtine a ſecond time. The Britons contrived that 
Auguſtine ſhould be ſeated before they entered the aflembly; when they 
came in, he proudly kept his feat, without riſing to ſalute or receive them, 


which haughty deportment raiſed the greateſt reſentment in their breafts, . 


ſo that. they reſolved to oppoſe his arguments, as beingnow convinced that 
he was no man of God. After ſome time ſpent in fruitleſs diſputes, Au- 


guſtine addreſſed himſelf in this manner to the Britons : © You act con- 


« trary to the cuſtoms of the Univerſal Church in many particulars; how- 


ce ever, enjoy your own uſages as you pleafe,only yield to us in three things; 
cc firft, to keep the feaſt of Eaſter as we do; ſecondly, to uſe the ſame 


« form of baptiſm with us; and laſtiy, to join with us in preaching the 
« goſpel to the unconverted Saxons.” To which they haſtily replied, 
« That they would not agree with him in any one of thoſe conditions, 
nor would they acknowledge him as their archbiſhop.” Auguſtine 


irritated by this reply, declared angrily, that Since they had refuſed 


<« peace from their brethren, they might expect war from their enemies; 


« and becauſe they would not join in preaching life to the Engliſh Sax- 


« ons, they ſhould receive death at their hands. 
Three years after this unſucceſsful conference, A. D. 604, Auguftine 


conſecrated three biſhops: Melitus, to preach to the Eaſt Saxons; Juſtus; 
C!Cͤ ͤĩᷣͤv SHO TWO eo 493330 582 1 1 . 2 


From fheſe menaces, Auguſtine is by excuſe, yet there is great probability that 
many grievouſly accuſed of being aceeſſary this affair happened after # 3 that 
to the murder of the monks of Banchor, prelate; which muſt be, if he deceaſed 
which was executed by Ethelfrith, as rela- A. D. 604, as Mr. Wharton hae given many 
ted page 131 of this volume; for this pre- weighty reaſons to prove. Now it is cer- 
late having miſearried in the hopes he had tam that this ſlaugiiter happened A. D. 


conceived of bringing the Britons to his au- 607 ſo that one would be led to judge | 


rhority, out of reſentment, ſtirred up Ethel - as favourably as poſſible of an affair which 
bert to perſuade Ethelfrith to deſtroy thoſe” can by no means be proved, and, iti - 
haplefs monks, becauſe Dinoth, their ab- deed, which reafon feems to contradict. 


bot, ſeems to have had ſo great a fhare in Vide Anglizs Sacre, pars I. page gr, & 


the contradictions of the Britons. But. Dr. Inett's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Church, 
ſays Inett, though theſe raſh and unwar- vol. I. page 35, &cs 1 
rantable menaces of Auguſtine are * 333 | 
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Cent. VII. to be biſhop of Rocheſter ;| and Laurentius, to ſucceed him in the ſee of 
state ofthe Canterbury. In the ſame year, it is generally thought that Auguſtine 
church at the died; but this is a matter which has been very much conteſted: how- 
eine, 2" ever, it ſeems plain, that, before his death, the greater part of the king- 
| dom of Kent had received the Chriſtian faith, and that the cathedrals of 
Canterbury and Rocheſter were begun; alſo ſome other - churches, 
5 founded originally by the Britons, were repaired, and proviſion made for 
theeducation and ſubſiſtence of the clergy; all of which was chiefly owe- 
ing to the piety and munificence of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and the 
zeal of Auguſtine and his aſſiſtants. No ſtep: ſeems [hitherto to have 
been made towards the converſion of the other kingdoms of the Saxon 
ITS. heptarchy. l I c 
Laurentius ſue - After the death of Auguſtine, Laurentius ſucceeded him in the ſee of 
din, Canterbury; but the exact time of his advancement is juſt as uncertain 
as the deceaſe of his ſuperior, upon which it d ed. No ſooner was 
be in poſſeſſion of his dignity, than he followed the example of Augu- 
ſtine, and ſtrove to prevail upon the clergy of the Britons and Scots to 
change their antient uſages, and to celebrate the feſtival of Eaſter in the 
ſame manner he and his followers did; but he was equally unſucceſsful 
as his predeceſſor had been; for the breach was made ſtill wider by the 
ſucceeding conferences, inſomuch that the Scotch Chriſtians at laſt refuſed 

all converſation with this prelate, or any of his followers .f 
The converfion © About this time, however, a work of greater conſequence was begun, 
daun. which ſucceeded much more happily than the former; this was the con- 
| verſion of the Eaſt Saxons. Sebert, the ſon of Ricula, the ſiſter of Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, at the ſame time was king of Eaſtſex, which he held 
as tributary under his uncle; by whoſe-perfuaſion,' and the zealous la- 
bours of Melitus, both himſelf, and a conſiderable part of his ſubjects, 
were prevailed upon to renounce their idolatry, and embrace the Chri- 
ſtian faith. Melitus went into Eaſtſex ſome time in the year 604, after he 
had been conſecrated biſhop by Auguſtine, and being well received by 
king Sebert, he proceeded with great zeal in the performance of his reli- 
gious deſigns, and founded a new biſſiopric, the ſeat whereof was fixed 
at London, by the appointment of Ethelbert; by whoſe munificence, the 
cathedral church in x Co city, dedicated to St. Paul, was firſt: begun. In 
the year 610, Melitus went to Rome, to conſult with Boniface the 
Fourth, who was at that time poſſeſſed of the —95 ſeat, and returned 
/ ſoon after with letters from that prelate for Ethelbert, king of Kent. T 
| Declineof the Notwithſtanding all the pious labours of Melitus, and the endeavours 
Ds Tabs of Sebert, to promote and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian religion in Eaſtſex, too 
many of the new-made proſelytes were but lukewarm, and wavering in 
their faith. Upon the death of Sebert, which happened towards the 
concluſion of the year 615, his three ſons, Serred, Seward, and Sige- 


* Bede, Eecleſ. Hiſt, lib, ii, cap. 3. f Bede, Eccleſ, Hiſt; lib. il. cap. 3. 
Angl. Sac. p. T. page 91. | wid. lib. ü. cp. 4. 54 
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bert, ho jointly ſucceeded him in the kingdom, being no longer under Cent. VII. 
the controulment of their father, threw off all that ſhew of religion that 
they had kept up during his life-time, and- openly returned again to 
their former idolatry; nor could the earneſt perſuaſions of Melitus 
prevail upon them to follow the excellent example of their deceaſed 
parent; but coming into the church, they commanded Melitus to give 
them the holy bread, arid adminiſter to them the ſacrament, as he was 
wont to do to their father, which he reſolutely refuſed, unleſs they would 
forſake their preſent wicked life, and again embrace the doctrine of Chri- 
ftianity.  Provoked at this refuſal, they drove Melitus from his ſee, who 
fled into Kent, in order to conſult with Laurentius what ſtep was beſt 
for him to take. The people of Eaſtſex ſeeing the wicked inclinations ' 
of their governors, laid aſide all reſtraint, and flocked back again to 
their former abominations. | | 
By the time Melitus reached Kent, a change, almoſt as alarming as The apoftafy of 
that which had happened in Eaſtſex, had taken place there; for,. in the „f Kn 
beginning of the year 616, pious Ethelbert departed this life, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Edbald, Who, though he had during his father's 
life-time been carefully inſtructed in the Chriſtian doctrines, was no 
ſooner ſeated on the throne, than he apoſtatiſed from the true faith, and 
ve permiſſion to his ſubjects to renew the worſhip of their P | 
eities, notwithſtanding all the zealous endeavours of the biſhops of 
Canterbury and Rocheſter to prevent this alarming evil. Encou 
by the example of their prince, great numbers fell off daily from the true 
faith, and idolatry began again to flouriſh in the confines of Kent. 
- Alarmed at the dreadful appearance of affairs, the biſhops;conſulted The refotution 
ſeriouſly together, and by common conſent it was concluded upon, that e bir! 
it would be in vain to make any further attempts to ſtop the ruinous apo- 
ſtaſy, which broke in upon the church on every fide; therefore, they all 
agreed toleaveBritain, and return again to Rome. In purſuance of this 
reſolution, Juſtus, biſhop of - Rocheſter, and Melitus, preſently with- 
drew, and paſſed over into Gaul; and though Laurentius ſtill tarried 
for a time behind, yet he determined to follow them as ſobn as he could 
with conveniency z but juſt as he had prepared to depart, king Edbald, 
touched with the ſtings of conſcience, repented him of his apoſtaſy, and 


again embraced the faith of Chriſt. 


X * Bede, lib. ii. cap. 5. | 

1 Having prepared for his departure, 
the night before he had determined to ſet 
out, he fixed upon a ſtrange method of ta- 
king leave of his church ; for he cauſed 
his bed to be laid in-the cathedral, and 
lodged there that night, when St, Peter 
appeared. to him, and having reproached 
him for his cowardice, he ſcourged the 
mmoulders of this prelate, ſo as to leave the 


2 


marks of the laſhes upon his 


This ſudden alteration in the king 


body. The 
next day he went to the king, and told 
him what had happened, ſhewing his back. 
This relation had ſuch an effe& upon the 


king, that he forſook his idolatry, But if 


there is any truth in this miracle, as Bede 
calls it, or whether it was owing to God, 


or the age, is left to the judgment of the 


reader. Vide Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. L ii. c. 6. 
& Inett's Hiſt, of the Engliſh Church, 


put 
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Cent. VII. put a powerful check to the growth of Paganiſm, and gave freſh life to 
me Chriſtian cauſe. Melitus and Juſtus were now reclled again, mY | 
returned to Britain about a year after their departure; and Juſtus was 
reſtored to his ſee at Rocheſter; but the Londoners had ſo abſo- 
lutely renounced their belief in Chriſt, that Edbald could by no means 
replace Melitus in his former ſeat. In this ſtate continued the affairs of 
the church until the death of Laurentius, who departed this life about the 
year of our Lord 619. HRS TR e 
The chriftian After the deceaſe of Laurentius, Melitus ſucceeded him in the arch- 
planted in Nor. biſhopric, Which he held the ſpace of five years, and then died: no ma- 
thumberland, terial alteration happened in the church during that time. Upon his 
death,. Juſtus, biſhop of Rocheſter, was advanced to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, about the year 624. The year following, Edwine, king of Nor- 
thumberland, married Ethelburga, ſiſter of Edbald, king of Kent; and 
as ſhe had always been brought * in the Chriſtian faith, it was agreed 
upon before her marriage, that ſhe ſhould be permitted freely to exer- 
ciſe her own religion; and accordingly Paulinus was made a biſhop, in 
order to attend upon her. The next year, A. D. 626, Edwine con- 
ſented to have his daughter Enfleda (his firſt child by Ethelburga) 
baptized ; and through the perſuaſion of the queen, and the indefa- 
tigable labours of Paulinus, Edwine himſelf was baptized the fol- 
lowing year, on Eaſter day, and openly profeſſed his converſion to the 
Chriſtian faith. After this, Edwine founded an epiſcopal ſee at Vork, 
and he ſent to Honorius, then biſhop of Rome, from whom he received 
! the pall, and title of metropolitan, which he beſtowed upon Paulinus.f 
| Edwine's care Edwine now became a yy zealous Chriſtian, and by his earneſt per- 
for the Ahe f. ſuaſions prevailed upon his friend Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles, to 
on of the goſ- Tae : a 
pel. embrace the ſame religion; beſides which, he promoted the propagation 
: of the goſpel in the northern borders of Mercia, and in that part of Lin- 
colnſhire that borders upon the Trent. In the year 631, Juftus, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, died, and Honorius ſucceeded him, who was con- 
ſecrated by Paulinus, archbiſhop. of. York. During the life of Edwine, 
the goſpel flouriſhed in Northumberland; bur he being untortunately 
ſlain in the month of October, A. D. 633, the whole kingdom was over- 
run by two cruel enemies, ſo. that Paulinus was driven from his ſeat, 
and, accompanied with Ethelburga, (the unfortunate queen, who ſur- 
vived her huſband Edwine) returned into Kent, where he was made bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, in which place he died. 140 | | 
The apoſtaſy of fter the death of Edwine, two kings affumed the rule in Northum- 
the two kings berland; Eanfrid bearing rule in Bernitia, and Oſrie in Deira. Theſe 
berland, inces, although they had received the Chriſtian baptiſm, and acknow- 
d that faith in Lans. where they had taken refuge, were no 


* Bede, Ecelef. Hiſt. Hb. ii. cap. 6. & f Bede, lib. n. cap. 10, 14, & 17. 
Inett's Hiſtory of the Englim Churen. F Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt. lib, ii. cap. 20. 
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ſooner in poſſeſſion of the regal dignities, than they renounced the true Cent. VII. 
religion, and wickedly returned to Paganiſm. Their apoſtaſy, together 

with the deſtruction which had preceded in Northumberland, brought 

the Chriſtian religion to a very low ebb in that kingdom.“ Alſo amongſt 

the Eaſt Angles no progreſs was made ; for 7 —.— Redwald, at the in- 

treaty of Edwine, 40 of Northumberland, had been baptized, yet far 

from continuing ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the true faith, he, not long 

after, through the perſuaſion off his queen, gave it entirely up, and fol- 

lowed the Pagan rites as he had dane before. f 

About a year. after the death of -Edwine, A. D. 634, the two apo- Owald refteres. 
ſtate kings were killed by Cadwallo, the Britiſh monarch ; againft whom u en Wes 
Oſwald Saks a ſucceſsful battle, in which Cadwallo was ſlain, and all thumberlane, 
his forces routed. Oſwald, after this victory, took the government 

of Northumberland upon elk and as he was a very pious man, and 
zealous for the Chriſtian religion, to which he had been converted in 
Scotland, he immediately ſet about the reſtoration of the ſame, which 

had ſuffered ſo much of late in thoſt parts. The better to effect his 
laudable purpoſe, he ſent into Scotland, deſiring that a biſhop might be 
ſent 1 thence to inſtruct his people; the firſt who came not being ap- 

proved by the people, a ſecond arrived, whoſe name was Aidan, a juſt 

man; by his labours, a vaſt number of the Northumbers were con- 

verted; and becauſe he did not at firſt underſtand the Saxon language, 

the king himſelf uſed to expound his meaning to the people. This pi- 

ous, prelate, far from uſing the pomp and ſhew of the Roman miſſiona- 

ries, preached the word of God in its primitive plainneſs and fimplicity. 

Oſwald now appointed the epiſcopal ſee of Lindisferne, which before had 

been at York, and Aidan was made biſhop. there. He alſo perfected the 
cathedral at York, and built churches in many parts of his kingdom. 

The encouragement which he gave to all religious perſons, cauſed ſeve- 

ral of the Scotch and Iriſh clergy to come into Northumberland, ſo that 

by their joint endeavours the Chriſtian faith was advanced daily; beſides. 

all this, public ſchools were erected for the inſtruction both of men and 

youth, in learning and religion. In this flouriſhing. ſtate the church 
continued until the death of Oſwald, which happened A. D. 

Nearly about the ſame year that Oſwald mounted the throne of Nor- The converſion 
thumberland, Birinus, a biſhop from Rome, arrived in the weſtern parts gf , Wt .. 
of Britain, and began ay. the goſpel with great ſucceſs to the Welt Aianity. 
Saxons : Oſwald at the ſame time 5 the daughter of Cynegils in 
marriage, who was then king of that dominion, joined his intreaties 
with thoſe of Birinus, and prevailed upon that prince to be baptized, 
which was performed at York, in the year 635. After the converfion of 
their king, the people liſtened attentively to the zealous inſtructions of 


Birinus, and the Chriſtian en quickly gained great ground in Weſ- 


* Bede, Eccles FR. lib, ilk cap ts 1 Thid, Hb. iii cap. 4 &infra, 
2 Ibid. lib. ii. == 4e 


ſex. 


J the Eaſt Angles, 
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Cent. VII. ſex. The year following, Cwichelm, the ſon and 1 of Cynegils, 
woas alſo baptized at York, and an epiſcopal ſee was founded at Dor- 
cC.heſter, of which Birinus was made biſhop.* | | 5 
The converſion The light which ſprung up amongſt the Eaſt Angles was ſuddenly ex- 
o, the people tinguiſhed by the apoſtaſy of Redwald ; but after his death, he was ſuc- 
ceeded in thatkingdom by his ſon Eorpwald, who was a prince of a meek 
and tractable diſpoſition, ſo that through the earneſt perſuaſions of Ed- 
vine he renounced the errors of idolatry, and was baptized A. D. 632, 
but he was traiterouſly murdered about four years after, therefore no 
| | ſtep could be made towards a general reformation. Eorpwald was 
ucceeded by his half-brother, Sigebert, who was a zealous advocate for 
Chriſtianity : in the former part of his life he had been baniſhed into 
Gaul, where he was converted, and inſtructed in the goſpel truths. 
Soon after he mounted the throne, a Burgundian biſhop, named Felix, 
out of pure zeal, came over into Britain, and offering his ſervice to Ho- 
norius, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſent by him to Sigebert, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, by whom he was gladly received, and with 
great earneſtneſs he preached the goſpel to the people of that kingdom. 
Preſently after, he was joined by Furſeus, an Iriſh monk, who was 
equally zealous for the propagation of Chriſtianity, and their united en- 
deavours were crowned with ſurpriſing ſucceſs; for the greater part of 
that nation were ſoon converted, and the true faith ſettled upon a per- 
manent foundation. The epiſcopal ſee, ſince removed to Norwich, was 
now founded at Dumnock,F and Felix made firſt biſhop there. Si- 
gebert, the king, alſo cauſed ſchools to be erected in his dot, for 
the inſtruction of youth, and the improvement of their morals. 8 

All Kent not Thus whilſt the goſpel ſhed its happy influence over the iſland, the 
yet converted. miſſionaries in Kent uſed repeated endeavours to bring the Britiſh and 
Scotch clergy to the uſages of the Roman church, but without ſucceſs. 
The progreſs of the Chriſtian religion in Kent, is not ſo well known: in 
the year 640, Ercombert, who was then king of that diſtrict, publiſhed an 
edict, requiring all his ſubjects to relinquiſh their worſhip of idols, and 
that all the idols throughout his kingdom ſhould be. deſtroyed, and ap- 

pointed officers to ſee that thoſe who violated this law ſhould be puniſh 
edi by which it ſhould ſeem that they had not all of them as yet for- 
. ſaken their errors. TOs. FF n f 
The EaftSaxons The Eaſt Saxons who had long ago returned to their former idolatry, 
re-converted. and continued in the ſame, notwithſtanding the earneſt perſuaſions and 
endeavours which were made uſe of by Melitus, their late biſhop, whom 
they baniſhed from his ſee of London, about the year 654, again received 
the Chriſtian faith, under Sigebert the Second, their king, who, at the 


— 


* Bede, Eceleſ. Hiſt. lib, ili. cap. 3. county of Suffolk. Vide Inett's Hiſtory of 

+ Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 15. the Engliſh Church, vol. I. fol. 51, 

t Probably the ſame place that is now 8g Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. 
known by the name of Dunwich, in the {| Ibid, cap. 18. 1 20 
5 per- 
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perſuaſion. of Oſweo, had renounced his errors, and was baptized by Fi- Cent. VIE i” 
nanus, biſhop of Lindisfarn ; after his baptiſm, Sigebert begged the aſ- | 
ſiſtance of ſome of the clergy, as alſo of Cedd, a man of great holineſs, 
to forward the converſion of his ſubjects : accordingly Cedd, with another 
clergyman, was ſent into Eaſtſex, who went through the dominions of 

'  Sigebert, preaching the goſpel with ſuch energy and zeal, that a gene- 

ral converſion of the people crowned their pious labours. Having 
formed a church, Cedd returned to Northumberland, where he was con- 
ſecrated biſnop by Finanus, but ſoon came back to Eaſtſex, and eſta- 
bliſhed- 1 ſee at London, en en years after the expulſion of 
Melitus.*' 

In Mercia the Chriſtian dofrine had begun to take root, even before The conrerion 
the arrival of Cedd in Eaſtſex ; for Peada, the ſon of Penda, king of de Mercians. 
Mercia, ſeeking in marriage the daughter of Oſweo, named*Alcfieda; A 
his ſuit was rejected becauſe he was not a Chriſtian: however, by the _ 1 | 
means of Oſweo, and the perſuaſion of Alcfred, the brother of Alcfleda, = | 
he embraced the true faith, and was baptized, with ſeveral noblemen, I 
who attended him into the north, by Finanus, biſhop of Lindisfarn, | 
about the year 653, and by this means he obtained the damſel. Peada FAT 4 
returning into Mercia, carried with him four prieſts, Cedd, Adda, mM 
Bette, and-Diuma, a-Scotſman, by whoſe pious endeavours all that part 
of Mercia, called: Middle Angles, f (which had been committed to the | | 
government of Peada by his father) was converted to the Chriſtian faith; . 
nor was it confined: to that part only, its light began to diffuſe itſelf“ "ES | | 
over the other parts of that extenſive dominion, and this during the [ 
life-time of Penda, who, though himſelf a Heathen, yet he no ways 1 
hindered either the converſion of his ſon, or propagation of the goſpel. RS 4 1 
Cedd, however, was ſoon after recalled from Mercia by Ofweo, and ſent 1 
into Eaſtſex, when Diuma was made biſhop of the new converts, and 1 | 
conſecrated by Finanus, under the title of iſhop- of the Mid Engliſh | 
and Mercia. T | 
Finanus being dead, who had Hicereded Aidan, Coleman, a Scotſ- Diſpute con- 
man, was made biſhop of Lindisfarn. Whilſt he fat in this ſeat, a 1 
warm diſpute was made concerning the keeping of Eaſter, ſhaving the 9 
crowns * the clergy, and other religious Ceremonies, wherein tHe Scot- „ 1 
tiſh and Britiſh Chriſtians differed from thoſe who had been converted = 1 
by the Romiſh miſſionaries: '' Ofweo; king of Northumberland, who ha - 
been taught and baptized by the Scots, married Eanfled,' the daughter | | 
of Edwine, who had been educated in Kent, and followed the cuſtoms of 888 2 i | 
the Chriſtians there, ſo that when the king was celebrating the feſtival of 
Eaſter, his queen and her followers were engaged in the ſeverities of Lent. 
Fenſenline all cheſe matters a ſynod was appointed to be held at the abbey 


* Bede, Ib. ili „ i, in ook Vide 2 * in. 1 
45 Middelengli id eſt Mediterranei An- * . 85 | 
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Gent.” VII. of Streanſhalch,“ in the year of our Lord 661. Oſweo himſelf ap- 
peared in favour of the Britons, alſe Coleman, biſhop of Lindisfarn, 
Cedd, biſhop. of the Eaſt Saxons, and ſeveral other Scotch and Bri⸗ 
tiſh. biſbaps, and vlergyimen.- On the other ſide, was Alefred, the fon of 
Oſweo, who had been educated by Wilfrid; Agilbert, biſhop of the 
Welt. Saxons, who had ſueceeded Berinus in the- ſee of Dorcheſter; Ab- 
bot Watfrid; this man, though born amongſt the Northumbers, and 
inſtructed by the Scorch biſhops in the early part of his life, yet after 
Beg being long reſident in Kent, he there imbibed the principles of 
bo Chriſtians : of the ſame party. was Agatha, a 
PM a deacon, and Romanus, with many other of the clergy. | The 
matter was fully debated-with great warmth on either ſide; however, in 
the end, Oſweo decided in the ae of the Cathalies, to the Den un- 
| calinels of the oppoſite party.. rm 1 80 
The advance - Coleman offended at, che deciſion; — — againſt — e ſet, 
. ſhortly after relinquiſhed his \biſbopric,'\and returned back into dis n 
country, and Tudda, one ef the oppolite party, was advanced in his 
ſtead; but he dying within a alles + months, Wilfrid, (at that time but 
thirty years of age) was choſen biſhep of Northumberland through the 
intereſt of prince Alcfred, his Des: this Wiltrid was the principal 
ſpeaker in 3 the Raman uſages and ceremonies in the above idliſ. 
pute, and to him was chief ing the tucceſs. a eee 
—_ chat tirne. TE 
The reaſon of Hitherto the axchbiſhapof Cantotbary: peat the; ak 
br Engliſh; for Wilfrid, who had ſo warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
FO... ing en being choſen biſhop, went into France to be con- 
| N although — . archbiſhopof Canterbury, was then li- 
Wultrid ſtaying t long in France, 'Qiwcorwasprevailed-upohnta 
bon e the dleion —— biſnap, which Was Gedda, à Scot, and 
{aid to have been he brother of that Cedd wha had converted the Eaſt 
Saxons, and was now biſhop of London. Cedda, immediately aſter his 
F travelled) into Kent, in order to be conſecrated by the archibi- 
op of Canterbury; but he dying before Cedda arrived, he went into 
HP weſt, and was there conſecrated by Wini, biſhop of Winchefter;z ſo 
that: Wilfrid, on his return, ee ge ta _ his gd and Tetire . 
again to his monaſtery. 5. 
A Saxon prieft Deus Dedit dying whilft \Cedda was ging prom Kees 1 Are af 
fent overto con · Canterbury was for a ſhort time vacant; wherefore, after ſome debate 
ſecrated. between Gſweo, king of Northumberland, and Egbert, king of Kent, 
an agreement was amade to chuſe ſome perſon out of Britain, ou ſhould 
be an Enghſhman hy birth, and te ſend him over to Rume, in order to 
be coplecraied according che uſages and ceremanies 'of | har church. 


Non Whitby, in Yorkfhire. 1 8 11 Bede, lib. i ep. g. r a Wilfrid, 
1 Beds, lib. itt, cap 25: ut ſußp. 
1 Ibid. cap · 24. 2 E dii wait N 
fol. 56. > VN 42 F 1 Y 
Ac- 
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Accordingly: Wighaſt, a 
common conſent to be der of Canterbury; and forthwith ſent to 
Rome to be conſecrated ; but he died there of a plague, which prevailed 
at that time, before all the ceremonies were completed. Vitahan, who 
was then biſhop» ofi — tool hold of the opportunity which offered 
of advancing his own t, and con ſecrated one Theodore, a Greek by 
nation, born at I in Celicia, and bred'a monk, a man of great 
learning and piety; and when he had given him his inſtructions, ſent 
him over into Britain, attended by Adrian, a monk, who was ſet as a 
kind of ſpy over him, leſt he ſnould vary from the uſages of the church 

of Rome, and introduce thoſe of the Grecian church.“ | 

Theodore was 8 the a gth day of March, in- cle year 668 jTheodere fon 
and in May, the year following; he ge over inte Britain, where he fis. 
Was well received; 1 only bei | aftive buſy man, he! advanced the 8 
rkority of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, and of the biſhop of Rome, 
more than all his predeceſſors had done ſince the death of: Auovuſtine. * 

When Theodore came over into Britain; he diſputed the legality of $yno4 Ro at 
the conſecration of 'Cedda; and declared, that he uſurped the Slaes ef 
another, (meaning Wilfrid ;) but Wann 5 of Eitchflid, dy- 
ing at the ſame time, Cedda was advanced. to that and Wilfrid fe- | 
ſtored to that of Fork.” The two-princes having now prepared all things 
for the union of the Saxon churches, a fynod: was held in the month of 
September, A. D. 673; at a place called Herudford, in the county of 
Hertfordſhire. 4 At this meeting, beſides Theodore, archbi Canter 

there were preſent only. four Saxon biſnops in perſon, but not one 
of the: Britiſi biſhops, or any ofitheir clergy ;- Wilfrid, biſhop of York, 
appeared by a deputy:; Riſi, -biſhop' of the Eaſt Angles, Lutherius, Bi- 
ſhop of the Welt Saxons,” Winfrid; biſnop of Mercia, and Putta, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, were the four that appeared in perſon. Here Theodore 
produced a book of canons, which were ſubſeribed to by ali the biſhops 
and other clergy who Were preſent, Thus were tlie Saxon churches of 
the Scotch and Roman eſtabliſhment united by Theodore, who ſoon be- 
gan to aſſume à great ſuperiority in the kingdom; and three years after 
the above cunoilʒ depoſed Winfrid, biſhop of Litchfield; for being diſ- ) 


obedient to his commands. d 


About the year 670 8, Wilfrid, biſhop of Vork, was driven from bis Wits dies. y 


ſee by Egfrid, who, ſucceeding his father Oſweo, now reigned in Nor- dm bit ge. 
thumbenand, and his offence was either his pride, and the pomp Which! 
he aſſumed, or his alliſting Etheldreda, the wife of Egfrid, in her reli- 
gious deſigns: for Aderker marriage ſhe had refuſed to eohabit witli her 
huſband, and preferring the monaſtic life, by the advice of Wilfrid, ſoli- 
cited: a divoree, and at laſt, without the conſent of the king,” withdrew 


Bede, lib. iv. EY 1 | 1 Probably the ſame wal; Hartford, the. 
7 Ibid: & Vide 12 Ut hor of the chief town of that county. 


ws oem yol, I. page 7 3. | $ Bede, Eccleſ, Hiſt, lib, iv. cap. 6. Th 
| G g 2 | herſelf 
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Cent. VII. herſelf into a monaſtery, where ſhe received the veil at the hands of Wil- 
ftid, and could not be prevailed upon by the king to return by the moſt - 

preſiog anteanes.?:::7- 7 dd ñ⁊ m TR Wt aces |: 
New bihoprics After the expulſion of Wilfrid, Boſa was made biſhop of York, and 


98288 a new biſhopric was founded under the old name of Lindisfarn, - 
5 and Eata was made biſhop thereof. Again, three years after, or there- 
aahbouts, this latter biſhopric was ſubdivided, we. a new ſee planted 


at Hagulſtad, and Trumbert was made biſnop thereof; and Eata, 
the former biſhop, had his title limited to that of biſhop of Landis- 
farn only. About the ſame time that this firſt diviſion was made in 
the biſhoprick of Northumberland, Egfrid founded another ſee at Syd- 
naceſter, in Lincolnſhire, near the Humber i and Eadhead being firſt 
_ conſecrated at Tork, had the charge of the ſame committed to his care; - 
but on the death of Wulf here, king of Mercia, from whom Egfrid had 
won this part of the country by conqueſt, Ethelred, brother to Wulf- 
here, ſucceeding in the kingdom of Mercia, and in the year 678, 
recovered this province, and drove Eadhead from his ſeat: but ſome 
time either in the year after, or elſe in the following year, the biſhopric of 
Sydnaceſter was again reſtored, by the authority of Ethelred himſelf; and 
Edelwine made biſhop thereof. i I: eee 50506 e thy! 
Wilfrid arrives Mean time Wilfrid haſtened to Rome, in order to make complaint to 
his fluch. Agatho, then biſhop there, of the hard treatment he had met with, not 
bo0nly in being expelled from his ſee, but in having his dioceſe divided, 
and new biſhoprics erected therein without his conſent; and as he had 
nobody to oppoſe or contradict his ſtory, he repreſented the matter 
in ſuch a light, as convinced Agatho, and all the clergy who wert ö 
ſent, that he had been ill-treated in the affair; therefore, the whole ſy- 
nod were of opinion that he ought to be reſtored to his ſee, and if the 
intereſts of religion required the diviſion of his dioceſe, yet he ought to 
have full power and authority to appoint and conſtitute all ſuch brſhops 
as were under him: alſo, to give the greater force to this their determi- 
nation, they decreed, that any preſbyter e to be obedient to the 
ſame, he ſhould be expelled from his office, any of the laity guilty 
of the like offence ſhould not be admitted to partake of the holy ſacra- 
Wut: com- Wilfrid having thus obtained his deſires, haſted back to Britain, in 
— wo not re. order to ſhew the reſolution of the biſhop of Rome, and his ſynod, to 
Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who had depoſed him, and to Theo- 
dore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been acceſſary to, or at leaſt con- 
nived at his expulſion ; but fo little was the authority which he brought 


* Vita Ethel dredæ * | | FT This is the part of Lincoluthire, which 
+ Now Hexham, in Northumberland, is fan known by the name of Lindeſey. 


Vide Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib, iv. cap. 12, $ Bede, ut ſupra. 5 
£1 RE organi gterght rt 1 Eddii Vita Wilfrid. id, cap. 29, 31, &c. 
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with him regarded by either one or the other, that he ſaw no hopes Cent. VII. 
of ſucceeding in his attempt; on the contrary, Egfrid called a council of 
his biſhops and nobility, where the matter was debated ; and fo far were 
they from ſiding with the turbulent prelate, that by their advice and 
Or I was inſtantly ſent to priſon, where he was confined nine 
We will now look back upon the misfortunes which happened in The miſerable 
Kent :—That kingdom was invaded by Ethelred, king of Mercia, % of Kent. 
about the year 676; that prince finding none to oppoſe his march, 
ſpoiling the country before him, deſtroying churches, .monaſteries, and 
religious houſes, without diſtinction, until he reached Rocheſter, which 
city he alſo ruinated ; and Putta, who was biſhop there, was driven to 

ſuch diſtreſs, that he was obliged to take upon him the humble employ- 
ment of teaching the church fingers, in order to fupport his old age 
from want and miſery. f ö * 

But to go on. About this time a dangerous hereſy, which had been The hereſy of 
long ago broached upon the continent, (and generally known by the nu, Menothe- | 
name of the Monothelite hereſy) - began to make an alarming progreſs in ſynod a Hat- - 
the church, ſo that it required a public council to be called at Rome for 4 
the aboliſhing it. The opinions on which this hereſy was founded, en- 
tirely — the diſtinct properties of the divine and human nature 
of Chriſt. T At the ſame time alſo, Theodore, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, thought it his duty to take notice of a danger. which was 
increaſing, and therefore he ſignified his intentions to Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, to Ethelred, king of Mercia, to Adult, _ his bro- 
thers, kings of the Eaſt Angles, and to Lothaire, king of Kent, by 
their common conſent, a great council was called; the parties met at 
Hatfield, the 15th day of September, in the year 680.4 - | 
At this ſynod, after the ſermon, Theodore proceeded to give a ſhort The Eoghm bi- 
account of the Chriſtian faith in its original purity, as given to the pri- ops declare 
mitive Chriſtians by Chriſt himſelf, and his apoſtles. He produced to dhe tra 

them the apoſtles” creed, and its explanation, as ſet forth by 


the fathers . 
of the church, and confirmed in their general councils. All the biſhops 


ſter, Hereford, and Leiceſter, were to be 
added, there could be but five. Erken- 
wald, biſhop of London, was the only bi- 
ſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, and Hedda of the 
Weſt; Boſſa was biſhop of York, and Eata 
of Lindisfarn, and Quicheim, biſhop of 


* Eddit Vita Wilfrid. cap. 34 & 35. 
+ Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. iv. cap. 12. 
1 Concil. tom. VI. col. 594. . 
8 Bede, lib. iv. cap. 17. Notwith- 
ſtanding the pompous accounts which the 
monks give of this council, and of a hun- 


dred biſhops there afſembled, ſays Dr. 
Inett, we have great difficulty to find 
out the tenth part of that number; the 
whole kingdom of Mercia contained but 
two biſhoprics, if we reckon that of Syd- 
naceſter as one, - which there is reaſon to 
think was not yet reſtored. But even ſup- 
poſing the other three, namely, of Worce- 
. 2 


Rocheſter, who ſucceeded Putta ; fo that 
as it does not appear that any of the Britiſh 
biſhops were preſent, there could not be 
more than nine or ten, including Theo- 
dore, archbiſhop of Cante - - Vide 


Dr. Inett's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Church, 
vol. I. Pp. 106. | 


inſtantly 


— 
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Cent. VII. inſtantly conſented to theſe doctrines, and publicly dbelared, that they: 
agreed with the whole catholic church, and alſo expreſſed their firm be- 
| Diviſions made It was reſolved upon, either at the time of the above ſynod, or elſe 
9 bi. ſhortly after, to: make diviſions in the biſhoprics in the kingdoms of 
Northumberland and Mercia; in the former, the ſee of Lindisfarn was: 
divided, and that of Hagulſtad erected, as we have before declared. 
Egtrid alſo erected a new ſec in the more northern parts of his domi- 
nion, the which he had gained by conqueſt from the Picts, ſo that at 
this time there were four biſhops in Northumberland; as Boſſa, biſhop 
of Vork, Eata, of Lindisfarn, Trumbert, of Hagulſtad, and Trumwin, of 
thoſe parts lately ſubject to the Pitts. In Mercia, where there was only 
one ſee, which was Litchfield, Ethelred added Worceſter, Hereford; and 
Leiceſter;F beſides theſe, he alſo reſtored that of Sydnaceſter, which 
had been formerly founded by Oſweo, king of Northumberland, as has 
been ſaid before. e © DOVE FO 3 

Wilfrid, the We may remember, that before the above council was called, Wil- 
ory a frid, the abdicated biſhop: of York; was committed to priſon; from 
Fon of the South Whence he was releaſed by Egtrid; king of Northumberland, ſome time 
ne, during the year 680. After his enlargement, he went into Mercia, and 
was entertained for a ſnort time hy Berthwald, nephew to Ethelred ; but 
he was ſoon after commanded to leave that court, for Ethelred not being 
willing to anger Egfrid, would not afford him any protection; from 
thence he went into Weſſex, where the fame objections to his ſtay were 
made. Being thus harraſſed by the diſpleaſure of his prince, he at laſt 
ſought protection amongſt the South Saxons, who were as yet unoon- 
verted. Edelwalch, who at that time was king of Suſſex, received Wil- 
frid with great joy, and aſſiſted him in undertaking the converſion of 
his ſubjects. Previous to the coming of Wilfrid, Edelwalch had mar- 
ried a: Chriſtian princefs, named Ebba, through whoſe perſuaſion he had 
. himſelf embraced the Chriſtian religion, and was baprized ; ſo that a 
path was already opened for the propagation of the goſpel. Edelwalch 
being zealous in the cauſe of Chriſt; not only encouraged thoſe who were 
willing to receive his doctrine, but compelled many who were unwilling 
to be baptized, and profeſs it. The next ſtep that Edelwalch took to 
advance the Chriſtian religion amongſt his ſubjects, Was, to found a bi- 
ſhopric, and he planted the ſee thereof at his own capital city, at Sebl- 

ſey, T and Wilfrid was conſtituted biſnop. x 1 
During the ſtay of Wilfrid amongſt the South Saxons, Ceadwalla was 
baniſhed his country, and for ſome provocation made war upon Edel- 


* Bede, lib iv. cap. 17. | 2} Seolfey, a village in Suſſex. 
+ For the diſputes concerning this name, $ Bede, lib. iv. cap. 13. & Vita Wilfrid. 
and whether Cheſter. is not meant, vide per Edd. cap. 40. FL | | 
Anglia Sacra, part I. page 427, & Inett's n 
Church Hiſtory, vol. I. page iu, &c. wed wn 9283226 
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walch, and flew him in battle. Shortly after, coming to the crown of Cent. VII. 
Weffex, he overcame the two noblemen who ſtill ſtrove to uphold their nge tri. 
ſinking country; and in the year 685, made the South Saxons tributary butary to Cead- 
to him. This prince gaining fome acquaintance with Wilfrid, invited al. 

him to his court; which invitation the prelate accepted of, and was re- 

ceived by chat king wich every mark of reſpect and eſteem; ſo that he 

now employed his time between the South and Weſt Saxons.“ 

WWilfrid now recovered a great deal of his former conſequence, and wilfria ritored 
his zeal in the propagation of the „gained him much eſteem in 2 ned 
the opinion of E N Canterbury; ſo that about thie peel. nw 
year 687, he was reconciled to him, and alſo wrote a letter in his favour 

to Ethelred, king of the Mercians, and another to Alefrid, king of Nor- 
thumberland, who had ſucceeded his brother Egfrid, the old enemy of 

Wilfrid. Theſe commendations ſo effectually 1 his cauſe with 

Alcfrid, that he was recalled; and on 3 arrival in Northumberland, 

Cuthbert, the favourite prelate of that age, being dead, his intereſt bore 

down all oppoſition, ſo that Boſſa, biſhop of York, and John, 'biſhop of 

d, were both driven from their biſhoprics, and Wilfrid, in the 

ſelf· ſame year, again reſtored to all his former glory, which he held bet- 

ter than four years; at the end of this time his haughty ſpirit broke 

forth again, and for ſome miſunderſtanding D him and Alctrid, 

he was a ſecond time depoſed, and obliged to fly for his ſecurity into 

the kingdom of Mercia. Boſſa was now again reftored to his ſeat at 

York, and John to his biſhopric at Hagulſtad. This change hap- 

pened ſome time about the year 691. 

Wilfrid, after his ſecond expulſion, was graciouſly received by Ethel- Wilfrid meets 
red, king of Mercia ; and Sexulphus, biſhop of Litchfield and Leice- en 
ſter, dying at the time of his arrival, Hedda was made biſhop of Litch- Mercia. 
field, and Wilfrid biſhop of Leiceſter. Whilſt theſe things were tranſ- 
acting in the north, Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died, in the 
year 690, and the ſee of Canterbury continued vacant for the ſpace of 
two years, when Brithwald, an Engliſhman, was choſen to ſucceed him, 
in the month of July, A. D. 692, although he was not conſecrated until 
the latter end of June, the year following. This man had been abbot of 
Raculf, in Kent, and was well ſkilled in the holy aper, and ac- 
quainted with all the affairs of the church. T 

By the zeal and good conduct of Theodore, the Engliſh cnvches The regulations 
were brought to ſome conſiſtency and union; the title and authority oft. 
metropolitan was fixed on the biſhops and ſee of Canterbury; great dio- 
ceſes were divided, and epiſcopal ſfees'ordained in proper places: beſides 
theſe ſalutary regulations, Theodore is ſaid with great fervency to have 
exhorted the well-diſpoſed people to build churches, towns, and villages; | 
and in order to forward the fame, began the diſtinction and ſettlement of 
pariſhes; he alſo obtained a grant of the kings of England, that * nicht 


* Eddii Vita Wilfridi, cap. 41. 1 Bede, EccleC. Hiſ, lib. v. _ 9. & 
=P Ibid, cap. 42 & 44. Vita Wilfridi, ut ſup. 2 
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Cent. VII. of patronage ſhould be veſted in thoſe by whoſe charitable donations 
er 4 churches were built.“ By ſuch prudent means as theſe, at the latter end 
of this century, the light of the goſpel was diffuſed throughoutall the - 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and Chriſtianity became the national reli- 
gion; the church alſo began to incorporate with the ſtate, and the laws 
of princes took religion under their protection, and made proviſion for 
| the honour and ſupport of the clergy. /f OE 
The Britons not The controverſies concerning the keeping of the feſtival of Eaſter, in- ; 
3 man- deed, was M e, upon to very little purpoſe during this century: for, 
ner of keepiag though the Engliſh churches received the new cycle, the Scots of Ire- 
6h land, the Picts, and the Britons, did ſtill adhere to their old calcula- 
tion ; therefore, towards the latter end of the century, Adhelm (then 
abbot of Malmſbury) was, by a ſynod of the Weſt Saxon church, ap- 
pointed to write againſt them, and he obeyed the order of the ſynod, and 
managed the controverſy with ſuch ſucceſs, that many of the Britons, 
ſubjects of the kings of Weſſex, were prevailed upon to adopt the catho- 
+ he Faſter, Early in the beginning of the eighth century, this learned 
--- abbot, Adhelm, was made biſhop of Sherborn, which was at that time 

firſt founded. - 1 | „550 
Monaſteries, Monaſteries were at this time the ſole nurſeries of learning, and there- 
what they were. fore, Whenever a new biſhopric was founded, a monaſtery was alſo uſu- 
ally built, as well for the habitation, as the ſupport, of the biſhop. 
Theſe places were colleges of prieſts, diſtinguiſned in after times by the 
name of ſecular canons, who were not bound to live a life of celibacy, 
but were permitted to marry, if they pleaſed ; the ſame privilege was alſo 
granted to the monks and nuns: but the lewdneſs and irregularities | 
which ſprung up in theſe monaſteries were Toon after taken notice of, 
and juſt complaints made. Cs WTI STEP ON OOH Phu 


Cent. VIII. Early in the beginning of this century, the year 701, a ſynod was held 
wits ait. At Onelſtrefield, or Oſterfield, to conſult upon the caſe of Wilfrid, and, 
graced in aſy- AS it ſeems, at the inſtigation of Alcfrid, king of Northumberland; but 
dommunicted. by What means Wilfrid had again offended that prince is not known. 
However, Berthwald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the greater part of 
the Engliſh biſhops who were then preſent, after a long debate, confirmed 
the ſentence of Theodore, the late archbiſhop, reſpecting the diviſion of 
the dioceſe of York ; and alſo proceeded further, upon a general depri- 
vation of whatever he, Wilfrid, held either in Mercia, or Northum- 
berland: but this matter being again debated, a milder ſentence was the 
reſult; for they now agreed, that if Wilfrid would give over all his 
* Vide Ed. Wheelock's Notes upon of Bede's Eccleſ. Hiſt. and the interpreta- 
Bede's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Page 399 _ iion given by Dr. Inett in his Hiſtory of the 

+ Vide the firſt four laws of Ina, king Engliſh Churches, vol. 11548. 120, 121. 

of the Weſt Saxons, as publiſhed by Lam- I Bede, Ecelef. Hiſt, lib, v. cap. 19. 
bard, or by Ed. Wheelock, in his edition N TY 4 
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other pretenſions, he ſhould be permitted to retain the abbey of Rippon, Cent. VIII. 
but that only on condition he would retire thither, and never ſtir beyond 
the bounds of that monaſtery without leave obtained of the king; nor 
ſhould he ever after pretend to exerciſe the offices of his Are func- 
tion; and alſo, that he ſhould now, in the preſence of the council, give 
his conſent and ſubmiſſion to this ſentence under his own hand. Wilfrid, 


- 


who was preſent at the council, in P BOY DADE enumerated the ſer- 
vices:which he had done the church, and the injuſtice of ſuch a ſen- 
tence; he alſo declared, that Agatho, biſhop of Rome, had pronounced 
him innocent. To this he received for anſwer, that the council regarded 
not the decrees of the biſhop of Rome, but would be directed by thoſe 
which had been made by Theodore, their own archbiſhop. He then pro- 
ceeded to threaten them that he would go to Rome, and vindicate his- 
innocence ; and declared, that he would juſtify his proceedings againſt 
any one of them before the biſhop. there. This haughty anſwer was re- 
ceived in ſuch a heinous manner, that he was excommunicated- by the. 
council for appealing to Rome, and not granting the judgment of this 
court to be deciſive; and not only him, but all his followers and adh 
rents were laid under the ſame predicament; and the ſentence was ſo very 
ſevere, that if any prieſt, or abbot, of Wilfrid's party, ſhould make the 
ſign of the croſs, to bleſs the meat of any Chriſtian pesple, it ſhould be 
N e as meat offered to idols, and accordingly be Ren out of the 
doors to the dogs: and alſo, that all holy veſſels uſed by him, or any of 
his party, ſhould not be uſed again till they had been waſhed, as if de- 
filed by ſuch touching. The council alſo affirmed, that their judgment 
in this ſynod was final, and not to be reverſed by any other authority 
whatever.“ „8 FCC 
After this harſh ſentence was pronounced, Wilfrid went into Mercia, Wilfrid goes to 
and enquired of Ethelred, if he intended to execute the ſame upon him 
and deprive him of the preferment which he held under him; and he re- | 
ceived from that prince this favourable anſwer, That the decree of the 
council ſhould not be put in force in his dominions, until he ſhould be in- 
formed of the determinations.of the biſhop of Rome. Wilfrid, pleaſed 
with the regard which Ethelred diſcovered towards. him, haſtened to 
Rome with all the diligence he could, and preſented a petition to John, 
then biſhop there, beſeeching him to uſe his.endeavours. to prevail upon 
Alctrid, king of Northumberland, to permit him to enjoy his td m.. 
naſteries of Rippon and Hagulſtad. Mean while, the legates fromthe e 
council arrived, and accuſed the prelate of diſobeying the decree of the 
metropolitan ſynod. John, and his council, having heard the accuſa- 
tion and defence of Wilfrid, pronounced him innocent, and received him 
(though excommunicated by the Engliſh) into their communion. In, 
or near the year 704, Wilfrid was ſent back to Britain, with letters from 
John, biſhop of Rome, requeſting Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 


adi Vita Wilfridi, cap. 4. - + Ejuſdem, cap. . 
| = Vol. I. | H h . ; * and by, 
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Cent. VIII. and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to eall a eountih and give the cauſe 
cf Wilfrid Kone hearing; in order, if 'poſſible, to wa ns ife the 
matter, and come to a friendly determination amongſt themfctves.* | --.- 
Wilfrid ceturn Wilfrid being returned from Rome, went firſt to Berthwald, archbiſhop! | 
ts Britain. of Canterbury, and prevailed {© far upon him, that he dropped all his 
reſentment, and being reconciled to him, promiſed to uſe his endeavours 
to mitigate the ſentence of the ſynod: Pleaſed with this ſucceſo, tlie 
unfortunate prelate went from Kent to Mercia z but Ethelred, his pa- 
tron, following the fuperftition of the times, had, juſt before his arrival, 
quitted his regal dignity, and taken the cowl in the monaſtery of Brad-. 
ney ; however, he received Wilfred favourably, and uſed his in: ereſt to 
- procure him the favour of his ſucceſſor, Cenred, l. 
Tube conclufion _ In the Go 77 Wilfrid, | by the advice of Ethelred, ſent meſſages to 
_ of witfi's Alefrid, king of Northumberland, intreating that prince to permit him 
to come into his kingdom, that he might lay before him the letters which 
he had from Rome; but Alcfrid returned for anfwer, that he never would 
revoke what the ſynod had agreed upon as long as he lived, for what was 
calted writings from the apoftolic fee. Badwin and Aldfrid, the two le- 
gates of Wilfrid, returned to him with this heavy news. But at the end 
of the ſame year, Alcfrid died of a langviſhing ſickneſs, and after his 
death, his fon Oſred, a child of eight years old, being placed upon the 
throne, freſh application was made; and the miniſtry, who had the di- 
rection of the ſtate, being chiefly favourers of Wilfrid, the matter was 
at Iaſt compromiſed; and becauſe Boſa, biſhop of York, died about the 
ſame time, John, biſhop of Hagulſtad, was appointed to ſucceed him in 
that ſee ; and Wilfrid was then placed in the biſhopric of Hagulſtad, 
and permitted beſides to enjoy his abbey of Rippon. . 
The biſhoprie The affair of Wilfrid being thus terminated, in the ſame year de- 
ant des ceaſed Hedda, biſhop of the Weſt Saxons, and upon his death the dio- 
| cefe was divided ; for Daniel was made biſhop of Wincheſter, and Ad- 
helm Foie of Sherborn. Beſides this, the biſhopric of Seolſey, in the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, and which, ever fince the time that Wil- 
frid left it, kad been under the adminiſtration of the Weſt Saxon biſhops, 
was now filled by Eadbert, late abbot of the ſame, and from this time 
continued a diſtinct bifhopric. © TR ES 2125691 
Pilgrimagesin About the year 709, died Wilfrid, biſhop of Hagulftad, at Owndle, 
ei- vogue, ndin Northamptonſhire, being at that time near, if not full eighty years of 
gage, and was buried with great pomp at Rippon, in Yorkfhire.& About 
the ſame time the making pilgrimages to Rome, and ones fa- 
mous by the death of the faints and martyrs, came into faſhion ; nor 
were theſe fantaſtical journies confined to the men alone, the nuns and 
other female devotees 8 of the ſame zeal. However good the 
primitive intention of pilgrimages may have been, it is certain, that they 


* Ejuſdem, cap. 53. & infra, Bede, Eccleſ, Hiſt. lb. v. cap. 19. 
# Ibid- 11 * 7 $ Eddii Vita Wilfridi, cap. 0. 
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were in the end productive of the greateſt evils z for, amongſt the crouds Cent. VIII. 
of Engliſh thar were conſtantly upon their travels, fuch ſcenes of lewd- 

neſs and debauchery were carried on, as ought to have ſhocked a feeling 

mind, poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of Chriſtianity.* This cuſtom, 

which probably firſt began amongſt the monks and profeſſors of religion, 
diffuſed itſelf amongſt the laity, and at laſt extended to the chief people 

of the ſtate, fo that we frequently find the kings and nobles engaged in 

the ſame ridiculous travels. - | 13 

Notwithſtanding the writings of Adhelm, the biſhop of Sherborn, and The Britons 
the carneſt endeavours of others of the clergy, who were zealous in the . 
cauſe of religion, the Britons yet continued to practiſe their ancient rites, Roman church. 
and were as warm as ever in their oppoſition to the uſages of the catholic 
Chriftians. In this poſture ſtood the affairs of the Engliſh church at the 

death of Berthwald, archbiſhop of 3 ho departed this life in 

the very beginning of the year 731, and was ſucceeded by Tatwin, a man 

of great wiſdom and learning; he was conſecrated at Canterbury, on 

Sunday the 10th of June, the {elf-ſame year, by four biſhops, namely, 

Daniel, biſhop of Wincheſter, Inguald, biſhop of London, Aldwin, bi- 

ſhop of Litchfield, and Aldulf, biſhop of Rocheſter; and without mak- 

ing any application to Rome for the pall, he entered immediately upon 

the diſcharge of his religious function. T | . 

- The ſtate of the Engliſh church in the year 731, was as follows: The fate of the 
Throughout the whole heptarchy there were about ſeventeen biſhoprics, A. B. * : 
under the government of one metropolitan, the archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury. In the kingdom of Kent there were two biſhoprics, that of Can- 

terbury, and that of Rocheſter; Tatwin poſſeſſed the former, and the 

latter was in the hands of Aldulf. In the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons 

there was only one ſee, which was London, and Inguald was at that time 

in poſſeſſion of the ſame. There were two biſhoprics in the kingdom of 

the Eaft Angles, the firſt ſee at Dunmock, gf which Eadbert was bi- 

ſhop; and the other at Helman, which ſeat was filled by Hadulacus. 

The kingdom of the Weſt Saxons had alſo two ſees, the firſt Wincheſter, 

of which Daniel was biſhop; the latter Sherborn, which was held 

Frothere. The kingdom of the South Saxons was all under the dioceſe 

of Seolſey, which ſeat was at this time vacant, and the whole of that na- 

tion under the government of the Weſt Saxon biſhops. Mercia, the 

largeſt kingdom of the heptarchy, contained five epiſcopal ſees, as Litch- 

field and Leiceſter, both at this time under the government of biſhop 

Aldwin; Sydnaceſter, (or Lindeſey) over which Cymbert preſided ; 
Worceſter, whoſe biſhop was the younger Winfrid ; and Hereford, 

which ſeat was poſſeſſed by Walſtod. In Northumberland there were 

four ſees, as that of York, poſſeſſed by Wilfrid the Second; Lindisfarn, 

held by Edilwald; Hagulſtad, where Acca, who had ſucceeded Wil- 


* Baron. Annal. an. 709. Epiſt. Boni- + Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib, v. cap, 20. 
facii Concil. Brit. vol. I. p. 241. t Ibid, lib. v. cap. 24. = 
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Cent. VIII. frid, now prelided; and Candida, Caſa, or Withern,! which ſee was 
| held by Pecelmus.* 

The love of a The Zealous love of a wiokaſtic life, which in the former century 8 
and it. bad cf. to prevail, grew into great exceſs in the preſent; ſo that their prodigious 
fefts, increaſe, as well as the abuſe of thoſe ſocieties, was but too juſtly com- 
I of by the cotemporary writers, and called aloud for redreſs: 

or this mad error ſo far infatuated the minds of the people in general, 
that the monks increaſed daily; kings and noblemen, queens, prin- 
ceſſes, and others of high ran and eſteem, followed this ſuperſtitious 
faſhion; and from being uſeful to the community in general, retired from 
the world, and often left the people to diſtreſs and mifery, whom they 
-ought to have rotected. It has been remarked, that in the ſpace of 

about two s ed and twenty years, thirty of the En 11h Saxon kings 

and queens reſigned their dignity, and buried themſelves in uſeleſs re- 
tirement; to theſe may be added an innumerable body of A 15 

diers, and others of a lower rank. - 8 

The ſee of Vox From the union of the Britiſh churthes: why T Beere to the year 
biber. 736, all that part of Britain poſſeſſed by the Saxons was but one pro- 
vince, and had no other metropolitan than the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
but at, or near this time, the province of Canterbury was divided, and a 

new metropolitan ſee. ſet up at York, to which belonged all the bi- 
ſhoprics within the kingdom of Northumberland ; Egbert, a de- 
ſcendant of the blood royal of that kingdom, was made firſt /archbiſhop 
there. 5 In the mean time, Tatwin being dead, he was ſucceeded by 
Nothelmus, in the ſee of Canterbury. Nothelmus alſo died about the 

year 740, and he again was wed age on by Cuthbert, oy of Hereford, 

- a pious and learned prelate. 

The council of In the year 747, a council, or pfovincial ſynod, was held at Clove- 
Cloreoe. ſhoe, in which the Engliſh dergy aſſerted their own right, and diſ- 
claimed dependence on any foreign biſhop; yet —_ appointed, that 
in the obſervance of feſtivals, the canonical hours of prayers, and the 
| litanies and rogations, the vſage of the church of Rome ſhould be ſtrictly 
obſerved; they ordained, that the clergy ſhould be obliged to learn the 
creed, and Lord's prayer, in the En liſh tongue, and teach them to the 

| people; and that they ſhould be able to explain, in the mother tongue, 
the offices of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper; and to be conſtant in their 
attendance on the communion of the body and blood of Chriſt, and to 
ſtudy the holy ſcriptures with diligence ; if they had no knowledge of the 

Latin, they were required to learn ſome particular offices in the Engliſh 
tongue. This council conſiſted of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 

eleven ſu ee dawn ts ; "theſe": were > Du: n FP of Rocheſter, 


* Bede, Keele ek ib v. Cap. 24. 8 Inett's Hor of the Evglit Cluirchs | 
7 Bede Ep iſt. a 8 CAP. 11. . 
Þ Prof,ad Mound. A Anger vol. I. b 51 F 1 
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Totta, biſhop of Leiceſter, Witta, biſhop ge ede bimop Cent. vm. 


of Hereford, Milred, biſhop of Worceſter, Alwight, b of Linde- 
ſey, . biſhop of Wincheſter, Hirwald. biſh of Sherborn, 
Heardulf, biſhop of 1 Eg wulf, biſhop of London, and 7 
biſhop of Seolſey : Ethelwald, king of the Mercians, with many of 
nobles, and a vaſt body of inferior clergy were 0 n on this im- 
portant occaſion.“ 


Towards the latter end of this century a diſpu te was began about the Diſpute concer- 
legality of placing images in churches, which e a great deal, of inne- 


confuſion upon the continent-: however, at laſt, the diſputants in favour 
-of them got the better of their antagoniſts, and they were permitted to 
hold their place and authority. Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died in the year 758, and was ſucceeded by Bregwin T year following, 
"who held p 4 ſce lor three years, and then deceaſed; he was ſucceeded 
by Lambertus. In the year 766, Egbert, the firſt archbiſhop of York, 
departed this life, with the reputation of a great ſcholar, and of a wiſe 

and uſeful prelate. During al this ſpace, and for ſome time afterwards, 
no material change happened in the government of the Engliſh church. 


About the 5 Offa, the victorious king of Mercia, formed the Bithopric of 


reſolution of making the Mercian church independent of the ſee of Can- 


Litchfield made 
a metropolitan 


terbury ; ſo that this year, as it is thought, obliged Jambertus, at ſee. 


the council of Calcuith, to conſent to the diviſion of the dioceſe, and 
forbade the biſhops within his kingdom to yield any further obedience to 
their former metropolitan. Litchfield bein 8 the chief city, and 
metropolis of Mercia, he cauſed the e to be there placed, 
and obtained the pall for the prelate from pope Adrian. Alter this, 
Offa over-ran the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and made it tributary to 
Mercia; this, as well as the whole kingdom of Mercia, he laid into the - 
new province of Litchfield ; by which change the biſhops of Hereford, 

Worceſter, Leiceſter, Sydnaceſter, Helmanſted, and Dunmock, became 
the ſuffragans to the new archbiſhop of Litchfield. Higbert was choſen 
firſt archbiſhop, but he dying befare the pall came from Rome, Adult, 
-the 72 year, fucceeded him, and received the pall with the new bo- 

nours | 


No ſooner had the doctrine of i image worſhip gained ground, 55 ano Superſtitios 


concerning the 


ther kind of adoration followed, which was equally as pernicious as the; cf 
former; namely, the eſteem which prevailed for the reliques of ſaints: H unt. 


and this fooliſh devotion ſpread apace, ſo that the hiſtories were ſoon filled 
with ſtrange and miraculous diſcoveries of the bones of martyrs, and 
holy men; but all of them big with abſurdity, and the groſſeſt ſuper- 
ſtition. The honour of theſe diſcoveries are chiefly attributed to the 
monks, who, lg buck * ne pretended zeal and Wk» were 


F 8 Brit. vol: L 12 | "3 Angl. Sac, part i, fol, 42 
+ Vide Inett, cap. 12. ER. F Inett, chap xiii. a 


never 
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ECCLESIASTICAL'HISTORY Pari. 


never back ward in broaching the moſt impudent falſities, if they could 
thereby add a conſequence to their monaſtery, or enrich themſelves: ' 

nor is this ſo much to be wondered at, if we confider the taſte of the 
times, when the whole world was gadding on * goa pilgrimages to 
places where the moſt curious reliques were depoſited, or the moſt memo- 


' fable miracles had been performed. When this ſuperſtition firſt took 


place, there were many monaſteries, by whoſe doors whole crouds would 


ghieglectfully paſs, becauſe they contained nothing that was miraculous. 


To give a conſequence to ſuch lighted places, wonders were ſoon told 
out, and glorious reliques diſcovered; by this means the croud would 
ſtop there, and by this means the holy brethren were enriched, for theſe 


votaries ſeldom came empty handed; ſo that in a little time there were 


no monaſteries without their ſaints and miracles. Thus alſo martyrs 


| have been divided, and twenty different bodies of one ſaint enſhrined at 


The abbey of 


as many different places. It is but too plain that the churches of Eng- 
land had a great ſhare in this abominable practice.“ e 
About the year 793, king Offa — vey that an angel had in a vi- 


dogde. ion diſcovered to him where the body of St. Alban was depoſited; and 


founded, 


with great devotion the remains of a dead body were taken up at Veru- 
lam, and faid to be the bones of that holy man; theſe were carefully depo- 
fired in a ſhrine of gold, enriched with pearl; alſo, to e aha the 
memory of this adventure, Offa, by the advice of his council, began to 


build a monaſtery, which he dedicated to that faint, at Verulam, where 


Prayers and 


the bones were found, which then loſt its former name, and is known to 
this day by that of St. Albans. This done, he went to Rome, and ob- 
tained from pope Adrian a confirmation of the privileges which he had 
granted to this new ſtructure. AT 
It is certain, that towards the end of this century the clergy began to 


maſſes performs offer up public prayers for the ſpirits of deceaſed perſons ; and at the 


ed in honovr 
the dead. 


council of Calcuith, holden about the year $16, it was carried ſo far, as 
to require, that upon the death of a biſhop, a tenth part of his wealth 
ſhould be given to the poor ; and that upon notice of his death, in every 
pariſh the congregation ſhould reſort to church, and ſing thirty pſalms 
for his ſoul ; and that every biſhop and abbot ſhould ſing ſix hundred 
pſalms, and one hundred and twenty maſſes, manumiſe three ſlaves, 
give three ſhillings in alms, and faſt thirty days. But all this was 
only meant as an honour paid to the deceaſed, if he had been a good 
man; for ſuch ceremonies were never performed over the bodies of the 
wicked or prophane : nor did they at this time give the leaſt intimation 
of their belief in a purgatory, although it is true, by ſuch very means the 


door to that belief might be ſet open. 


* Vide Inett's Hiſtory of the Engliſh þ Dr. Inett's Hiſtory | of the Engliſh 
Church, vol. I. chap. xiv. b Church, chap. xv. * = "e 
+ Mat, Paris in Vita Offie, | 


This 


Paxr III. OF THE SAXONS. 
This was the poſture of the Engliſh church when Offa died, A. D. Conclukon of 


796, and his deceaſe gave a turn to the affairs of the church; as well as, 


of the ſtate of Mercia; but, it is true, this total change was not imme- 8 


diately effected. Not long after the death of Offa, the archbiſhopric 
which he had erected at Litchfield, returned again to Canterbury, where 
it remained. From the preſent time, to the end of this century, no fur- 
ther material alteration was made; but the revolutions which took 
place in the beginning of the next, in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, 
muſt of courſe afford a conſiderable change in the church affairs through- 
out the whole poſſeſſions of the Saxons in Britain. | 


[1 


END OF THE THIRD PART.OF THE CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND. 
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Names of the Heere 870% Nations, 55 and where ae were ful. 


merchap 


A DISSERTATION ON THE GO 
ETC. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS; FROM THE 
CESAR, ne 


was nearly 


$* 
3 


as 
Zh £ 


— 


the ſame; their manners, government, and reli- 
gion, alſo agree; or, dt leaſt,. were only varied in fuch fort as time, and, 
+4 communication With other nations, maſh: 


produce. 
The picture Which has been generally handed do 


tons, 18 85 far too rudely drawn. The EE and Roman navigator, 
*who-trafficked with the ans © 0 


n 


4 * 
vw 84 ; 


ILL the beſt Kites” hoe now he 
of Britain were a tribe of the Cel 
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us of the Bri 


d home the moi 


nr 


ſhocking accounts of their ferocity, in order to advance their own fame, 


and excite the admiration of their countrymen. From theſe exagge-....” 


rated ports, the ancient hiſtory of this people was Pe. { that 


we ought-nat to be affoniſhed when we * find a great 
more civilised than weex 


5 
Again, ſufficient reaſon may; be eiyen-why many of our own anthers Reaſon of ſome 


1 . 


* 2 


art of them much 


A 
* 
> | * 
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have run into gonſtant miſtakes on this be for they have unadviſedly miſe. 


confuſed the acępunts of the Britons found. bo various authors, without 


attending to the different times in which thoſe authors rote, or in What . 


part of Britain the people they have 


Vor. 


. 


St WE" 


Bard 0 


Geſorihed _ Mn he 
r 4 "0 Even 


bitants of Bri- 


op or r Gauls; their language 


tain, their cha- 


1 e GOVERNMENT, LAWS, Kc. Paar Iv. 


Even in the days of Julius Ceſar, the ſouth-eaſt parts of Britain had 
—_ r made the firſt, and moſt requiſite ſte ee a civil ſettlemen and b 
= | | 8 58 and | agricuſlthre, 7 jg mſelves with eyery requi lite necel- 
1 M ary for the enjoyment of life: mean while, the inland inhabitants were 
not ſo poliſhed, but wandered about from place to place, ſupporting 
ö | | demie by paſturage; and the northern Britons, natives of the wilds 
1 of Calidonia, pe a long time afterwards were but in a ſtate of nature, 
and entirely. Bains" with the refinements which had taken place in 
the 8 ks. of the iſland. 
| The nation: ferent 4 wid inhabitell Britain, and their fftuation, as 
= 4 Wea gk adele by out᷑ beſt antiquaries, afe às follow? a 
3 | "+ NE Par Mot this people poſſeſſed the ſouth-weſt part of Britain, 
1 | and occupied thoſe countries now called Cornwall and Devonſhire; ſome 
= a bother Britiſh tribes were alſo ſeated within theſe limits, as the Coflini 
3 | and Oftidamii, which were pafticular'tlans of the Danmonii, and, as 
| 


l; 


The nations i in- 


ſome think, the keepers of their flocks and herds. 
The Durotriges were ſituated on the eaſtern ide of the Danmonii, and 
inhabited the county of Dorſetſhire .. 
he elgæ, ſeated to the eaſt of the Durotriges, poſſeſſed the un- 
ties of Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, ard Somerſetſhire. When Cæſar invaded 
Britain, part of this country was inhabited by the Segontiaci ; but this 
1 People being after ſubdued, they were incorporated with the Belgæ. d 
j The Bibroci were ſituated on the northzeaſt' fide of the Belge, and 
. inhabited part of that county now named Berkſhire. 
| The Attrebatii were ſeated next to the Nbroei, inhabiting part of 
Berkſhire, and part of Oxfordfflire.“ “ 

The Ancalites were ſituated near to the . and they are 
nn to have been only the ſhepherds' belonging to that nation. The 
Ancalites inhabited thoſe parts t OxtordIhire and Buckinghamſhire as 

were moſt fit for paſturage. T 
The Regni were ſeated in the counties of Surrey and Suffer. It 
The Cantii were next to the Regni ; theſe poſſeſſed the country from 
| them called Cantium, and now Kent & 
The Trinobantes lay next to the Cantii; "theſe inhabited the counties 
of Eſſex arid Middleſex, and ſome part of Surrey. 
The Cattivellauni Poffeſſed the counties of Hertford, Bedford, and 
Bucks. The name of this people is written ſeveral different ways; 
ſometimes = are called Cattl, Cali, Carticuclani, ee and 
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| 8 Catrieludane.“ 

f | K 5 + Paxter's Sto.” 19 1.8 Cankden's 11 Tip g 114 

_- 5 1 Ibid. 85 Ibid. p 
| S. Thid. & Wa e 8 Bag. brit; p. 42. I Ibid. & Baxt, d. 2. 

1 Camden & Baxter, p. 1 e Camd. Brit. 5 
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Papr IV. OF, THE AN CIE BRITONS. 


The Doh ni 1 to the:weſt of the-Cartiyellayni; they poſſeſſed 
G mans i; part of Oufordbire. - WP) WP, by PP 

The Iceni were 8 to the north of the Trinobantes, and inhabited 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 1 

The Coritani, or Coriceni, poſſeſſed the counties now known by the 
names of Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
Nottin mſhire, and Derbyſhire. Tt 

The Cornavii inhabited Warwickſhire, Wolceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, 
Shropſhire, , and Cheſhire. Beſides the. Cornavii, there was another 
tribe, or nation, of the Britons, ſeated in the? above-mentioned counties; 
theſe were called the Wigantes, or Huici,f 


The Silures ; | beſides the two Engliſh counties of Hereford and Mon- 


mouth, this people Gale Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, : and. Glamor- 


ganſhure, in South Wales. 


The Demetæ poſſeſſed N part of South Wales, now - 


vided into Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardiganſhire.|| 
The Ordovices were next to the Demetæ, and were lituated i in the 


counties of Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Flint, 
all in North Wales.“ N 4 89> 7 


The. . 77 are thought to have poſſeſſed the whole Eaſt Riding of 
Vorkſhire. 


The Bri N poſſeſſed almoſt all Yorkſhire, alſo the counties of 
Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. 


Before we go further into the north, it may be neceſſary to take no- 


tice of the Cangi, and the Attacotti, becauſe our antiquaries have been 


at a loſs to determine their real ſituation. 

The Cangi are ſometimes called the Ceapgi, or Cangani ; and the moſt 
probable conjecture concerning them, is, that < they were not a di- 
« ſtinct nation, ſeated in one Particular place, but ſuch of the youth of 
< many different nations, as were employed in feeding the flocks and 
ce herds of the reſpective tribes.” $$ 

The Attacotti were probably ſome ancient northern nation, I] becauſe 
they are repreſented as a. very barbarous people, and joining with the 
Scots and Ricts to foryard t the deſtruction of the ſouthern Parts of Bri- 


tain. *** 


The Otodini were ſeated in the counties now called Northumberland, 
Merſe, and Lothains. THT 


. * Camd. Brit. | tt bid. | . 
+ Ibid. | $$ Baxt. Gloſſ. p. 73, 74. TH bins. 
4 Ibid. & Wat. Olo p- 88, OY & 90. Ill] Vide 5 8 Henry's Hiſtory. of Britain, 
§ Camd. Brit. vol. I. page 183. 
{| Tbid | n Ammian. Marcel. lib. XXVii, Hiero- 
20 I; 4254 | nym. lib. ii. contra Jovianum. 
++ Ibid. +++ Camd, Brit. 
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The Gadetii were ſeated to the TI of "Y Oloatki, and hs: 
bited the.mountainous parts of Northumberland and Tiviordale.* 

The Selgovæ, ſeated to the weſt of the Gadeni, in the counties of 
Eſkdale, Annandale, and Nithſdale. Tr 

The Novantz inhabited (he counties of Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cunningham. 18 Art 

The Damnii la . to Pas north, and the inhabitants were ſeated 
in the counties o Clydeſdale, Ken Lenox, and Stirlingſhire. 

Theſe laſt five nations poſſeſſed. the large tract of land between the 
walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius; they are ſometimes called by the 
ancient Writers, As. well Greek. as Roman, by the general name of 
Mazatz. 

Thofe which follow, are the nations to the north beyond the wall of 
Antoninus Pals, =. 

The Epidii, or Pepidii, the ancient Iphab lines of the Pedals of 
Cantire, and of ſome of the adja ACENT iſtands, as alſo part of Argyleſhire 
and Lorn.| 

The Cerones, thought to be the inhabitants of Lochabar, and part of 
Roſſe. 5 5 

The Carnonacæ poſſeſſed that part of Roffe, called Aﬀenſhire F#t 

The Carini, the inhabitants of Lochbey.FÞ. . 

The Cornabii inhabited the moſt northern parts of Britain, called 


Strathnavern. d 


The Mertæ were ſeated ſomewhere about the florth-weſt parts of Su- 
therland. ||| _ 

The Logi ſeem to have poſſeſſed the ſea· coaſt of Sutherland. “ 

The Cantæ, perhaps ſeated on the north fide of the Tayne firth. fr 
The Caledonu appear to have inhabited a very extenſive tract of coun- 
try, reaching from Lochfern on the weſt, to the firth of Tayne on the 
eaſt, including Badenoch, Braidalbain, the inland Pars. of the ſhires of 
Murray, Bam, Aberdeen, and Perth. IAA 

The ancient writers call all the northern nations, beyond ihe wall of 
Antoninus Pius, by the general name of the Caledonii ; becauſe, per- 
haps, this tribe was by far the biggeſt, and the moſt powerful. 

The Zexali inhabited the ſea· coaſts of Aberdeenſhire. $9. 


* Baxt. Gloſl. p · 126. . | It Thid. Ibid. g 
+ Ibid. 215. * 88 Camd. Brit. 
„ 10 Brit. e e Brit. Rom. p. 372. & Dr. 
S ˙·.1 rar Por? Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, vol. . * 
l Ibid... ; de Tbid. Ibid: 
Hort. Brit, Rom, p. 368. 41 | +++ Baxt. Gloſl. Brits n.6 g. 


++- Ibid. 366. & Dr. u 7 Hiſtory of 111 Dr. Henry, ut ſup. 


Britain, vol, I. ; 9895 Ibid. & Horl, Brit. p. 369. N 


. The 


Fur V. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 2 


The' Vacorgagi probably poſſeſſed | part of Murray, Athol, Mearns, 
and An 19944 

The Roc: moſt likely was A bordering nation „ nn . 
| rated with the Vacomagi. 
| The Venicontes were the ancient inhabitants of Fife. 


: 
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Conſtitution, Government, and Kun of the Britons. 


T is \ unlvertally agreed upon, that Britain 1 was under a monarchical go- Britain origi- 
T vernment at the time of the Roman-invaſion, and moſt likely had been 147.490 
ſo for a long time before. The kingdom was divided (as we have ſeen) vernment, and 
into many {mall nations, or tribes, every one of which had at leaſt one Oe. of 
king, and often more. The extent of the power which each of theſe | 
monarchs might poſſeſs in their ſeveral diſtricts, cannot at preſent be in- 
vyeſtigated, but it is very certain that it was not unlimited; for the com- 
mon people of Britain ſeem to have enjoyed more liberty than thoſe of 
Gaul, d and having once a taſte of freedom, it could be no eaſy taſk to 
impoſe the yoke of deſpotiſm upon them ; eſpecially when we conſider 
that they were a people inured to war, and ſought not the refinements of 
a luxurious or idle life. Beſides, another conſiderable check upon the 
power of the prince, was, the great authority of the druids; who not 
only officiated as the miniſters of the gods, in caſes of religion, but 
claimed a great ſhare alſo in the civil government. T he power of rai- 
ſing forces for the proſecution of wars, it is true, ſeems to have been in- 
veſted in the king; but at the ſame time, it does not appear that they 
declared a war, or undertook any great expedition, without previouſly 
conſulting their nobles, and the druids alſo: nor were the reſolutions of 
the chien in ſuch councils always conformable to the will of the ſove- 
reign; on the contrary, ſometimes they appear to have carried the point 
againſt his declared opinion.] If then, when war and danger called for 
the aſſiſtance. of their monarch, his power was ſo limited, we may 
juſtly conclude, that it was circumſcribed by ſtraiter bounds in time of 
peace, when there was no diſturbance to demand his protection. 12 


* Dr. Walt ut ſup. ſaulted his camp, which he declares Was 
+ Ibid. not done by his order or conſent, but by 
} Ibid. | the compulſion of the ſtate : for fuch was 
{ Dion. Caſſius, lib. Ixxv. the nature of his government, that the 


| Agreeable to this, is the Keul which e had as much power over him as he 
Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, a people had over his people. Cæſar's Bel. Gal. lib, 
of Gaul, made to Cæſar for having al- v. cap. 23. 
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The Cadet were ſeared i to the north weſt of the Otodlni, and inha- 
bited the mountainous parts of Northumberland and Tiviotdale.“ . 

The Selgovæ, ſeated to the weſt of. the Gadeni, in the counties of 
Eſkdale, Annandale, and Nithſdale. f 

The Novantæ inhabited che counties of Gillowiy, Carrick, xe, | 
and Cunningham.f ay 

The Damnii la n to Ps north, and the inhabitants were ſeated 
in the counties of Clydeſdale, Renfrew, Lenox, and Stirlingſhire. 

Theſe laſt five nations poſſeſſed. the large tract of land between the 
walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius; they are ſometimes called by the 
ancient writers, as. well Greek. as | Roman, by the general name of 
Maæatæ. 

Thofe which follow, are the nations to the north. beyond the wall of 
Antoninus FRI. 2: 

The Epidii, or Pepidii, the ancient inhabitants of the ofa of 
Cantire, and of ſome of the adjacent illands, as alſo part of Argyleſhire 
and Lorn. 

The Cerones, thbugltt to be the inhabitants of Lochabar, and part of 
Roſſe.** 15 f 
The Carnonacæ poſſeſſed that part & Roſſe, called Aﬀenſhire. ff 

The Carini, the inhabitants of Lochbey.FT. . 

The Cornabii inhabited the moſt northern parts of Britain, called 


Strathnavern. & 


The Mertæ were ſeated ſomewhere about the north-weſt parts of Su- 

therland. ||| 
The Logi ſeem to have poſſeſſed the ſea-coalt of Sutherland. 1 
The Cantæ, perhaps ſeated on the north ſide of the Tayne firth. ff 
The Caledonu appear to have inhabited a very extenſive tract of coun- 


try, reaching from Lochfern on the weſt, to the firth of Tayne on the 


eaſt, including Badenoch, Braidalbain, the inland Pares of the ſhires of 
Murray, Bamf, Aberdeen, and Perth. 44 
The ancient writers call all the northern nations, beyond the wall of 
Antoninus Pius, by the general name of the Caledonii; becauſe, per- 
haps, this tribe was by far the biggeſt, and the moſt powerful. 
The Zexali inhabited the ſea- coaſts of Aberdeenthire. $8. 


+ Baxt. Gloſ, p. 126. t Thid. Ibid. g 
+ Ibid. 215. | | $8 Camd. Brit. 
1 Camd. Brit. ll Horſby, Brit. Rom. p. 372. & Dr. 
„„ a; $0077 Henry's Hiſtory of As wa vol. L. 
- } Ibid... 5 ** Ibid. Ibid: 
' ** Horl, Brit, Rom. p- 368. | III Baxt. Glo. Brit. p. GC. 


++ Ibid. 366. & Dr. FORE 8 Hiſtory of 11 Dr. Henry, ut ſup. 


Britain, vol, I. 7 $$$ Ibid, & Horl, Brit. p. 369. 
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The Vacomagi probably poſſeſſed part of Murray, Athol, Mearns, | 
The Horeſti moſt likely was a bordering nation, afterwards incorpo- 
rated with the Vacomagi. T 127 4 
- . The Venicontes were the ancient inhabitants of Fife. T 


- 


„)%%ͤö;́᷑́i 7 4 


Conſtitution, Government, and Laws of the Britons. 


TT is univerſally agreed upon, that Britain was under a monarchical go- Britain origi- 
I vernment at the time of the Roman invaſion, and moſt likely had been Le 3 
ſo for a long time before. The kingdom was divided (as we have ſeen) vernment, and 


into many {mall nations, or tribes, every. one of which had at leaſt one te «+65 


- 


king, and often more. The extent of the power which each of theſe 
monarchs might poſſeſs in their ſeveral diſtricts, cannot at preſent be in- 
yeſtigated, but it is very certain that it was not unlimited; for the com- 
mon people of Britain ſeem to have enjoyed more liberty than thoſe of 
Gaul, and having once a taſte of freedom, it could be no eaſy taſk to 
impoſe the yoke of deſpotiſm upon them; eſpecially when we conſider 
that they were a people inured to war, and fought not the refinements of 
a luxurious or idle life. Beſides, another conſiderable check upon the 
power of the prince, was, the great authority of the druids; who not 
only officiated as the miniſters of the gods, in caſes of religion, but 
claimed a great ſhare alſo in the civil government. The power of rai- 
ſing forces for the proſecution of wars, it is true, ſeems to have been in- 
veſted in the king; but at the ſame time, it does not appear that they 
declared a war, or undertook any great expedition, without previouſly 
conſulting their nobles, and the druids alſo : nor were the reſolutions of 
the chiefs in ſuch councils always conformable to the will of the ſove- 
reign ; on the contrary, ſometimes they appear to have carried the point 
againſt his declared opinion.] If then, when war and danger called for 
the aſſiſtance. of their monarch, his power was ſo limited, we may 
juſtly .conclude, that it was circumſcribed by ſtraiter bounds in time of 
peace, when there was no diſturbance to demand his protection. The 


* Dr. Henry, ut ſup. faulted his camp, which he declared was 
+ Ibid. . not done by his order or conſent, but by 
1 Ibid. : | the compulſion of the ſtate : for ſuch was 

S9 Dion. Caſſius, lib. Ixxv. the nature of his government, that the 


Agreeable to this, is the excuſe which e had as much power over him as he 
Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, a people had over his people. Cæſar's Bel. Gal. lib. 
of Gaul, made to Cæſar for having aſ- v. cap. 23. 5 | 


. Britiſh 
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Britiſh kings of ſome nations are thought to have been more powerful 
| and abſolute than others ;. thoſe in the north, and more uncultivated parts 
8 of Britain, were the princes who poſſeſſed the lealt authority, 

3 All thoſe tribes above-mentioned, with their monarchs, were quite in- 
en from their dependent of each other, and, incited by jealouſy or ambition, canti- 


kings, and 


- 


temper way owed their final ruin; for though (as their cuſtom was 
when any foreign danger threatened the general ſtate) they had upon 
Cæſar's arrival choſen a chief over them all,“ yet ſo prevalent were their 
animoſities, that even the impending ruin which hung over the iſland 
could not keep them together in unanimity. This general, choſen from 
their monarchs on theſe important occaſions, only enjoyed his authority, 
at beſt, as long as the danger which they were fearful of continued to 


| : threaten the ſtate; ſo that there was no ſupremacy amongſt them. It is 


true, indeed, that ſometimes a prince might by marriage, or the fortune 


8 after his death they were preſently divided amongſt his children. 
The rules of ſucceſſion were not always ſtrictly adhered to, but when a 
king died, and left a ſon old enough, and able to take the government 
upon him, he ſucceeded of courſe; but the father might diſinherit his 
children, if he was ſo inclined;}F When a monarch died without any 
male flue, his wife or daughter ſucceeded him in the kingdom. If he 
left two fons, his poſſeſſions were generally divided betwixt them. 


the Britiſh- 
kings. 


from whence they were derived: the king, without doubt, poſſeſſed the 
greateſt eſtate of any in his dominion; but beſides this, it is highly pro- 
bable, that he might have the profits of certain lands, for the ſupport of his 
dignity, and maintainance of his followers. For carrying on the public 
buſineſs, taxes were levied upon the ſubjects, and every one obliged to pay 
his ſhare, the druids excepted, on whom no burthenſome impoſition could 
be laid ;|| and the Britons, all of them, contributed chearfully to theſe 
payments, ſo they were not too exorbitant and diftreſſing,** What 
| greatly contributed to the enriching of a king, was, the ſhare which he 
2 1 Aa d in the ſpoils of war: and theſe chiefly conſiſted of rings and chains of 
| gold, with great variety of maſſy ornaments of the ſame metal. f, | 


* Oz. Bel. Gal. lib. v. & vide Tacitus, {| Ceſ. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. 


„ Pin IV. 
Ts, ART IV. 


of war, obtain the dominion of two or more of theſe little kingdoms, 


The revenues of The revenues of the Britiſh kings are not ſo well known, or the ſources 
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"Vita Agricola, 
Thus Cunobellinus difinherited and 


baniſhed his fon Admimus, See page 12. 
} This is plain from the caſes of Cartiſ- 
Boudicea, See the Chroni- 
ele, part J. : | 


$ After the death of Cunobolin, his do- 
minions were divided between his two ſons, 


3 


un Tacit. Vita Agric. 5 

+4. When Caractacus was carried before 
the emperor Claudius, the rings of gold, 
and other ornaments, which he had won 
from the neighbouring ſtates, were pu- 
blicly expoſed. Vide page 18. And the 
riches of a Britiſh king are deſcribed by 
that ſame unfortunate monarch, in his fa- 


mous ſpeech. to Claudius, Ibid. 
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© "The kings of the Britons had no ſhare in the legiſlative part of the go. The arias the 
verfrmnent ; the driids poſſeſſed the ſole authority of making, explaining, 1 4 


and executing the laws: for they taught, that the laws were not to be Britons. 
confidered as the deerees of princes, but the commands of their gods; 


therefore; the violation of the law could not be 1 as à crime 


againſt their king, or ſtate, but againſt Heaven; for this cauſe, when 
criminals were put to death, they were Tacrificed to the gods, and not to 
the juſtice of their country. The druids had moſt likety a complete ſy- 
ſtem of las; but as they were never committed to writing, and were 
only known in their full extent by thoſe prieſts themfelyes, we have bur 
very ſtender tracings of them remaining. os, 7 


In the adminiſtration of juſtice, the druids never required the affift- The druids che 


executors of ju- 


anee of the ſeeular power; they executed all their ſenrences by their own gice, 
authority, Whether they were to inflict ſtripes, or even take away the 

life of the offender, Their authority they fupported by the fear of ex- 
communication, which was inflicted on any who refuſed quietly to fub- 

mit to their judgments. Their courts of judicature they held in the open 

air, in places appointed for that purpbſe; and it is thought that there 

was one of theſe courts at leaſt in every ſtate. F/ 8 2 

Such was the power of the druids; but it ſeems that delinquents might The grand meet- 

appeal to judgment of the arch-druid in any caſe which was difficult to gt de 
be determined in the provincial courts : thus, once every year a general 

meeting was held at ſome appointed place, where the provincial druids 

did attend, and the proceedings of the year were:examined and diſcuſſed: 

before the arch-druid, who then pronounced the final ſentence.F In 

what part of: Britain this grand aſſembly was held, cannot eaſily be aſ- 
certained; but when any one ſhall behold the ancient ſtupendous ſtruc- 

ture which yet remains upon Saliſbury Plains, called Stone Henge, he 

will inſtantly conclude that it was erected for ſome important pur- 

poſe; and for what more likely than for this, built, as it is, upon an ex- 

tenſive plain, where the ſurrounding multitude might eaſily be aſſembled 
together, and left open all around, that the judges might be ſeen by 

every one? If we grant this, then the leſſer circles of ſtones which 

abound in this kingdom may have been the places appointed for the 
provincial courts; ſuch an one, without doubt, was the circle of ſtones, 

how calle , CERES ę᷑?sè“ y 8 

But to return: The laws of marriage amongſt the Britons certainly Laws concern 

were, that no man ſhould have more chan one wife, or any woman more ins marriage. 
than one huſband ; yet it is faid, that their women were not fo chaſte 


* Cf, Bel. Gal. lib. yi, Dlod. Sic. I. v. the Manners and Cuſtoms. of the Inhabi- 
Strabo, lib. iv. + Cæſ. ut ſup. t Thid. tants of England, page 13, where he will 
That the reader may have the better find this RE ee fully explained. 

idea of theſe ancient remains, we have || This may be proved by the ſtory of 


ſubjoined two plates; the one repreſenting Cartiſmandua, who brought herſelf into 


Stone Henge, and the other Roltich. great diſgrace for violating her marriage- 
The reader is alſo referred to the firſt vo- bed. Vide Tacit. Hiſt, lib. il. cap. q. 
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8 GOVERNMENT, LAWS, &. Per lx. 


and TRE as they ought to be, for one of them would frequently 


8 cohabit with ten or twelve men, eſpecially if they were near relations to 


each other.“ Huſbands and fathers had abſolute authority over the per- 
ſons of their wives and children, and might put them to death if they 
thought they deſerved it.. They alſo, doubtleſs, had particular laws 
for 4 ſucceſſion of their children, though at the preſent time they are 
not to be diſcovered. 


Various laws. Their penal laws, as well as the laws for the preſervation of their pro- 


perty, are not known; but in reſpect to the latter, as cattle were their 
chief wealth, no doubt ſevere puniſhments were inflicted on ſuch as ſtole, 
or hurt them. Their law of evidence is equally uncertain; oaths were 
common amongſt them, but they were of different forms, according to 
the different ſtates, the people of every nation having a method of taking 
an oath, peculiar to themſelves. In caſes of ſuſpicion, where. proof 
could not be obtained,, torture was uſed to make the delinquents confeſs 
their guilt. T +þ 
Uncertain whe- Though we have no mention made of ele Sole the druids, 


ther ordeals 
ect eee yet the appealing to Heaven for evidence was ſo very common with all 


the Britons nations, that we cannot but ſuppoſe the druids, who were for promoting 


every kind of ſuperſtition, and advancing every thing that could confirm 
their own authority, made uſe of ſuch applications te their. deities, 

though their form and the manner of en is not to be. diſcovered. at 

Prevent; TOE: > 


* 


e 


The rer the Britiſh Government occaſioned by the Romans. 


No alteration in HE. two expeditions of Julius Cæſur produced no change in the 
ee Britiſh ſtate, or government, which remained in its original 


Claudius. form all over the iſland until the conqueſts of Claudius. L The Romans 


? Thus Caſar reports, and his account ia 40 eyes of Kran gers, 1 to a more 
confirmed by an anecdote related by Dion ** decent way of living; but "thoſe ſuſpt; 
Caſſius; but a modern author ſuſpects, ecions are moſt probably without founda- 
that they may have been deceived by the * foundation,” Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of 

appearance of things; * for, (ſays he) the Britain, vol. I. chap. vii. But if this is 
"8 houſes of the Britons were not like ours true, why do wehear of the chaſtity of the 
Hat preſent, nor the Romans in thoſe ancient Germans, from. Czfar, who lived 
times, divided into ſeveral apartments, in the ſame 'cronded manner? Why were 
but conſiſted of one round circular room, they not liable to thè ſame ſuſpicious cen- 
4e or hall, with a fire in the middle, around fure as the Britons ? But I doubt the accu- 
„ which the whole family, men, women, ſation was but too well grounded. 
„and children, all ſlept on the floor, on one + Cæſ. Bel, Gal. lib. vx. 
continued bed of ſtraw or ruſhes; this ** Ibid. . 
* excited unfayourable ſuſpicions in the . 


at 


— 


Paxr IV. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


at firſt began to form an alliance with as many/of the Britiſh ſtates as they 4 , 


could, in order to hinder the combination of 'the chiefs, which would 
have been very prejudicial to their deſigns; for this reaſon, they pre- 
tended the greateſt friendſhip for ſuch as eſpouſed their cauſe, and inſtead 
of decreaſing, added to their dominions : but at the ſame time, under 
the artful inſinuation of protecting them from the aſſaults of their ene- - 
mies, and preſervi ns the peace of their ſtate, they ee theſe unſuſ- 
ing monarchs of all their real authority.“ | 
As ſoon as they had obtained firm footing in the land, they planted co: Methods which 


the Romans 


lonies of veteran ſoldiers: to ſecure their conqueſts, and be a conſtant tek ume 


check upon the inhabitants. The firſt colony which they eſtabliſhed tbeir conqueſts. 


here, was that at Camulodunam, which city had formerly been the chief 
ſeat of Cunobelinus. Alfo, to gain the favour of the multitude, they 
made free cities in Britain, the inhabitants of which were allowed the 
ſame privileges as the citizens of Rome: to theſe places flocked the chief 
part of the Britons, who were adherents and promoters of the deſigns of 
the Romans. Of this ſort were London and Verulam, at the time of che 
revolt under Boudicea, queen of the Icenians. 

The Romans ſoon found the difficulty, or perhaps the impoſſibility, The druids de- 
of altering the courſe of the Britiſh government, or introducing their ab. 
own laws amongſt the natives, whilſt the druids retained their power 
and authority; and the diſturbances which thoſe crafty prieſts were con- 
ſtantly fomenting, in order to ſu — their declining fame, obliged the 
conquerors, ' contrary to their uſual cuſtom, not ohh to deſtroy them, 
but to aboliſh by force the ſuperſtitious doctrines which they had incul- 
cated, as contrary to the policy and government which they (the Ro- 
mans) were deſirous of impoſing upon the Britons. T 

The druids removed from the ſtate, and deprived of all their authority, The Roman 
and the affections of the people weaned by degrees from their doctrines, gin u 
the whole conſtitution and form of government amongſt the Britons un- 
derwent a total change, and the laws of the Romans were eſtabliſhed i in 
every part of the iſland that was ſubjected to them. | 

The government of the Roman province in Britain was committed to The preſident, 
the care of a preſident, or imperial legate, whoſe power was very exten- gers or of 
five; for the whole war, and management of the Roman troops, as well - 
as full direction of all civil affairs, were committed to him. We often 
find theſe men abuſed their authority, and became offenſive to the na- 
tives: the emperor Hadrian being convinced of this evil in or about the 
year 131, by edict abridged the power of the preſidents of conquered 
Provinces, and laid their conduct under ſeveral neceſſary reſtrictions. 


There was yet another officer of great conſequence appointed in the The imperial 


Roman provinces, Hamed the imperial Procurator, who was in ſome procurator. 


* Vide Tacit. Annal. . TA Hiſt, des Emp. par Four tome. 
1 Ibid, lib. xiv, cap. 10. e I. page 214. 8 
7 Suet in VitaClaud, © © Te 8-13 | 
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The vicar of 


Britain. 


a. ſpy the governor 
DH thing amiſs: in his. conduct, Theſe two officers, wh 


but even rob the emperor, and the ſtate o of; their p mfr revenues. 


GOVERNMENT, LAWS: 4. 5 Parr IV. 


dent of; the refident 3 he had the chief dizedtion, i in the. 
managing of th. revenues; he alſo often, actedias 
of the n and informed the emperor 12 


meaſure index 
collecting a 


agreed together, might, not. only, . and diſtreſs the prorincials, 


Theſe. two on ved; for 4 long time to be the chief officers employed 
by the Romans in Britain ; t Conſtantine the; Great eſtabliſhed a pre- 


eck in Gauh under whom an * called the vicar of Britain, preſided : 


in this iſland, and his authority extended over all the Roman provinces 


Gs here; his reſidence was chiefly at London, where he lived, in * 


fice were a bock of inſtructions in a green cover, 


Britain divided 


into provinces. 


Five provinces 
18 of: Britain. ; 


3 > his, court was peer os of ſeveral. officers. for the tranſacting. the 
ſineſs of his gavernment; as a principal officer of the 7 A prinsipal 
ſecretary, two chief auditors. of accounts, a maſter of the priſpns, a no- 
tary;. a: ſecretary. for diſpatches, an aſſiſtant, undder aſſiſtants, clerks. for 
appeals, ſerjeants, and inferior officers. / Appeals might be made to him 
from. the governors of the provinces, and from him rg the prefect of 

Gaul. He bore the title of His Excellence;F, the enſigns of his ofj- 
and. five caſtles on the 


triangular. form of the iſland, repreſening. the five einern under his 


juriſdiction. T? 
Until the days of Sener all the Roman poſlcfions i in Britain made 
but one province, which that emperor; divided into two. In after . 


when the authority of: the Romans was extended by. new conqueſts, and 


all; that tract of country ſubjected to them which lay between the two 
walls, they divided the. whole Joe five PRINCE the Pres ang © hens 
of which are as follow : 

I. Flavia Cæſarienſis; this provi "ce extended 5 che land's end 
Cornwall, to the ſouth; foreland i in Kent, and was bounded on the * 
by the Engliſh channel, on the north by the Briſtol channel, the Severn, 


and the Thames. It comprehended theſe nations, the Danmonii, Du- 


rotriges, Belgæ, Attrebatii, Regni, and Cantu ; which are now Corn- 
wall; Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, 'Hampſhiae, Wiltſhire, 


Berkſhire, Surrey, Suſſex, and Kent. 


II. Britannia Prima, the ſecond province, was. bounded on. the ſouth 


by the. Thames, on the eaſi by the Britiſh Genn, on the north by the 


* It; is of theſe two tine thatths Bris 15 60 amon oft themſelves, or whether united 
tons are oomplaining i in the Life of Agri - 46 os, intelligence and unanimity.“ 
cola, © In time paſt-,(fay they) we, had A them the one. employed his preda- 
but a fingle king, we are now burthened tory 8 as did the other his centu- 


by two; one ©! theſe, the governor ge- rions, and their men; and both exerciſed 


85 wok, who tyrannizes over gen violence alike, both treated them with 
1 and lives; and the other, he in al equal infults age contempt... Tacit. Vita 
procurator, who embezzles our ſu 3 Agricola. | | 
and fortunes: both equally | pernicious. + Spedtabilis i in orig. 


to us, whethor they are DE 1 Notitia Imperii, * 49. 5 
2 736 Humber „ 
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 Huthiber,| and on the weſt by tlie Severn, It acl thoertbee of 
the Dobuni, Cattivellauni, —— Iceni, e e which are 
05 Gboucefderſttite, Oxfordſhire, Buckinghaniſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
8 Middleſex, Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgefhire, Hun- 
tingdonſhire, Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlane üre, Lincoln- 
dire Nortinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire. 
III. Britannia Secunda; the third province, was bouche on the Gouth 
by the Briſtol channel and the Severn, on the weſt by St. George's chan- 
nel, on the nörth by the Triſh ſea, and on the eaſt by Britannia Prima. 
This rovincè contained the countries of the Cornavii, Silures, Demetæ, 
and Ordovices; which are now Warwickſhirez Worceſterſhire, Stafford- 
ſhire, Shropſhire, Cheſhire, | Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknock- 
ſhire, Monmioathſhire, 'Glamorganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Pembroke- 
Tire,  Cardiganſhire, Mon tgomeryſhire, mann n 
| ſhire, Penbightſhire, and Flintſhire. © 
IV. Maxima Cæſarienſis, the fourth province, was Fend on che 
ſouth by the Humber, on the eaſt by this German ocean, on the weſt by 
the Iriſh ſea, and on the north by the wall of Severus: This province 
contained two nations, the Pariſi and the Brigantes ; ; which now make 
the connties of York, Durham, e ei e ey and Northum- 
berland. l 
V. Valentia Wi the fifth, na moſt northem er of Britain; it 
Vas erected A. D. 369, by T heodoſtus, and called by this name in honour - 
of the emperor Valens. This province contained all that country between 
the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius, and was 5 . n by ſeveral 
Britiſh nations, called by the general name of Maæatæ- . 
| Theſe frve - Provinces of Britain had each of them its ach 4 A The governars 
court compoſed of proper officers for the diſpateh of bufineſs. The go- vie. 
vernors of the two moſt northern provinces, Valentia and Maxima Cæ- 
ſarienſis, were of conſular degree; but thoſe of the other three were only 
ſtiled preſidents. By the vicar of Britain, and theſe five governors of 
the provinces, all civil affairs were regulated, juſtice adminiſtered, and 
the taxes and public revenues of all kinds coll WÞ +: 
Alfter the Romans had ſubdued the Britons; in order to proopexd with The policy of 
rhe greater ſecurity, they took their arnrs from them; alſo, ey. © om 
prefſed ſuch of their youth as were ſtrong, and able to bear the fatigues 
of a camp, and ſent them over to the continent, where they might be 
ſerviceable to the Roman ſtate; by this means the force of 6 provincials 
was conftantly kept within bouts; and their conquerors had nothing to 
fear from their diſcontents : another method, and the moſt natural one, 
-whichthe Romans took to ſecure their conqueſts; was, to erect a multitude 
of forts and ſtrong-holds in the moſt advantageous parts of the iſland, 
M e were placed Sarriſons of loldiers, for they kept a conſtant 


3 F0$ Vide Dr. Heniny's Hidtory of Britain, - ao Notitia Tmperi Ueinecciue 
vol. L fol. 231 & 232. Antiq. Rom. tom. 1 2 8 2 
K k 2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding army, which was a great burthen to the Britons Js but at the 
ſame time, theſe political meaſures prevented their frequent breaking out 
into open rebellions, and gave occaſion quickly to ſubdue them when ; 


they id ſo. At the time in which the Romans held the five rovinces 


in Britain, they are ſuppoſed to have had an army conſiſting of nineteen 
thouſand two hundred hoy and one thouſand ſeven hundred horſe; but 
as the inteſtine diſcords in the empire required aſſiſtance, theſe were by 
degrees diminiſhed, and at laſt they all forſook the iſland. | | 


Taxes laid upon The conqueſt of South Britain effected, and the Romans having 2 


the Britons. 


Taxes on corn, 
&. 


Taxes on pa- 
ſtures, &c. 


Various other 


taxes, 


their footing firm, the chief cauſe of their undertaking was next attended 
to, and this was che levying of taxes; which ſeems to have belonged to 
the office of procurator to overſee. Theſe, whilſt they were co l 5 
with equity, were chearfully complied with by the provincials. | 

The Britons were obliged to pay a tax of their grain, which alſo cher 
were conſtrained to carry to a conſiderable diſtance, that-it might be 1hdged 
in the places appointed for its; reception; this was a great grievance to 
them, but it was remitted by. Agricola in the very firſt year of his ga- 
vernment. f It is thought, that of the corn, as much as might be ne- 
ceſſary for the army was taken in kind; for the remainder the huſpand- 
man paid a certain ſtipulated ſum. A tax was laid upon their orchards, 
which was heavier than the former, becauſe there was not much trouble 
attending their cultivation a fifth PUT: of their produce is what was 
generally exacted. | x 

Another tax, called Seriprars, and. levied on the paſture grounds ; 
this exaction was very oppreſſive: when the huſbandmen could not 
raiſe coin enough to anſwer the demand, they were obliged to ſell, 
their cattle, or elſe borrow money of the wealthy Romans, to defray | 
it. Seneca alone is reported to have lent the Britons, on ſome ſuch occa- 
ſion, the aſtoniſhing ſum of three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
which being rigorouſly, demanded, at a time when they were unable to 
pay, was one of the grand cauſes of the revolt under Boudicea. Be- 
fides this tax, it is highly probable that certain paſture lands were ſet 
apart for the forage of the horſes belonging to the Roman ſoldiers. 

A tax was likewiſe levied upon the cattle of the Britons: this was 
moſt likely taken in kind, for the ſupport of the ſoldiers, Mines were 
taxed according to the value of their produce; alſo every kind of mer- 
chandize in proportion. to its worth. A poll tax, or'a certain payment 
exacted from every individual, was impoſed; and another payment 


when n any 1 5 Aach before thee dead OE could be OF. he exact 


4575 + HAS 

* vide Dr. Henry" 5 Hit: Brit, 4:2 ©: went deprived us a the) of our moſt 
* Tacit. Vita Agric. valuable poſſeſſions, and do we not pay 

1 Boudicea, in her e focech to the grievous taxes for what is left? Beſides 
Britons before the battle with Suetonius, „ all thoſe heavy impoſitions on our eſtates 


takes notice of theſe two taxes in particu- and goods, are not our perſons taxed ? 
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ſums which were gathered from theſe taxations are not to be diſcovered ; 

however, we learn, from various paſſages of hiſtory, that they were very 
oppreſſive to the inhabitants. Beſides the impoſitions already naar A 
the Romans had a great variety of other taxes, with which they burthened 
their provinces; ſuch as thoſe laid on houſes, pillars, hearths, animals 
of ſeveral kinds, urine, and the like, which at ſome time or other moſt 
likely were forced upon the Britons; for we muſt not imagine that all 
theſe impoſitions were laid upon their backs immediately upon the ſub- 
duing of this people, nor yet all of them at one time. | t 
This is a ſhortſketch of the Roman policy and government in Britain, The tate of the 
which overturned the former cuſtoms of the natives, and alſo ended in Britons when 

88 | £ | | 7 Os the Romans 

their ruin; for by this means we. find them brought up in ignorance of left them. 
the uſe of arms, deprived of their youth, and ſuch as were able to pro- 
tect the ſtate from their foes, ſo that when the Romans took their leave 
of the iſland, they left the provincials in a much more deplorable con- 
dition than even their former ſervitude had been. Every man was now 
fearful of the approaching danger, and without . regard of others, fol- 
lowed the dictates of his own inordinate deſires, ſo that the whole com- 
munity were involved in a dreadful and pernicious anarchy. It is true, 
their common miſeries ſoon obliged them, in ſome ſort, to reſtore their 
former mode of government; accordingly they elected kings, but were 

either ſo unfortunate in their choice, or capricious in their reſolutions, 
that they ſoon dethroned them again, and ſet up others ſtill worſe than 
the former: this was their condition when the total ſubverſion of their 
- ſtate was threatened by the northern infurgents. This cauſed them to 
- ſummon a general council, in which Vortigern ſeems to have borne the 
chief ſway, who, by his inadvertent advice, completed the ruin of the 
wretched Britons.“ 7 PRE 1 
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„ IV. 


.. The State of Architeffure amongſt the Britons. 


Ho trace the origin of this art from its firſt commencement, we Gradual im- 
h provents in ar- 


| : ought to take a view of mankind ina ſtate of nature, when their pitecture. 
wants were only ſuch as were dictated by inſtin&, for the preſervation of - 
life, Food was the firſt object of their purſuit, and probably the very 


4% ſhoulders? Why dwell Ion theſe exactions ** for the bodies of our deceaſed friends.“ 

„from thoſe that are living? Even the Xiphil. ex Dion. in Nerone. 

% dead are burthened with taxes! You all * Gildas Hiſt, & vide page 60, of this 

<* well know that we are obliged to pay volume. ORE PTE. Þ 
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next that of ſeeking ſome retreat from the inclemency of the ſeaſons. In 


Towns of the 
Britons, how 
conſtructed. 


the winter they retired to the holes and caverns. of the earth, from 
whence iſſuing forth in the ſummer, the ſhade of large trees and thickets, 
or ſuch like habitations leſs ſecure, might ſuffice. Their firſt attempt at 
architecture would be naturally the erecting ſmall huts, compoſed of 
ſtakes driven into the earth, and interwoven with wattles, or pl ahy 
branches of trees; this homely cot they covered with green boughs, to 
defend them from the rain. The idea of a dwelling ſuggeſted, their 


next ſtep might be to plaiſter over the wattles with clay, to prevent the 


penetration of the wind, and to make the dwelling warmer. Such is the 
ſtate in which we find the habitations of the ancient Germans, in the ear- 
lieft accounts which are handed down to us; and even at that unpo- 
liſhed period we find them not a little proud of procuring fuch clay as 
was of a gloſſy nature, to make their walls withal ; and by mixing a Va- 
riety of colours together, produced a kind of pictures upon them.. On 
the other hand, the Britons are ſaid to have affected a plain colour; for 
this cauſe they white-waſhed the clay after it was dry with chalk. The 
next improvement that they made in their habitations, was to thatch 
them with reeds, or ftraw, as better fence againft the rain than the 
boughs which they ſucceeded. After this, they ſet about more ſub- 
ſtantial buildings, making a frame of wood, inſtead of. the wattles. In 


this ſtate the domeſtic ſtructures were in Britain about the time of Cz- 


far's arrival; all of them built in a circular form, and the roof thatched 
up round like a cone in the middle of which an aperture was left for 
e ſmoke to iſſue out: this was the conſtruction of the common houſes ; 
thoſe of the bettet fort are faid to have been of ſtone. Tf 
At this time the Britons had no idea of building houſes (contiguous 
with each other, ſo as to form regular ſtreets in what were called their 
towns; but they were built at ſome diſtance one from the other. Their 
habitations were generally near the banks of a river, for the con- 
venience of water, or in the woods and foreſts, where abundance of fo- 
rage might be found for their cattle: the moſt convenient of theſe places 
was choſen by the prince, who there appointed his reſidence; and his 
followers and dependants made their habitations as near as ney could 
conveniently to that of their ſovereign, and alſo erected ſtalls for their 
cattle within the fame limit. F A town or city thus made, they fortified 
all round with a ditch, and mound of earth, or rampart; and if any 
danger was feared, they blocked up all the entrances with trees cut 


down, and heaped one on the other, without having the branches lopped 


from them. Other towns were of ſlighter conſtruction, and only fortified 
with trees felled around, wherein haſty huts were made for the occupiers, 
and others for their herds; theſe were not intended for long continu- 


 * Tacit, de Morib. German. ß $ Dibd. Sic, | 
+ Diod. Sic, lib. v. | Ct. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 
7 Rowland's Mona Antiqua. ' 
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ance, being chiefly inhabited; by the inland Britons, whoſe. living de- 
pended only on their cattle, and ſo were under the neceſſity of being 
continually removing for the benefit of paſturage.* All this muſt be 
underſtood of the ſouthern diviſion. of che iſſand; for when the Romans 1 
had ſettled: here, and advanced. the arts to a. conſiderable degree, the | | 
northern Britons were ſtill in a ſtate. of barbarity, and dwelt. in holes 
and caverns amongſt the mountains, or at. beſt in a ſort of rude huts. or 
5 . one conſiders the low ſtate of the arts, even in the ſouthern Stone Henge 
parts of Britain, at the time of Cæſar's arrival, and the ignorance of the oed. 
natives in the improvement of architecture, we can but admire that cu- 
rious remaining proof of their indefatigable labours, Stone Henge; and 
we are naturally ſtruck. with wonder at beholding thoſe vaſt ſtones ſet-up. 
in ſo much order, by. a people who ſcarcely, afforded time to build even 
tolerable dwellings for themſelyes. But we muſt look upon this as a 
place conſtructed for ſome great and important purpoſe, which was moſt 
likely: planned out and executed under the immediate direction of the 
druids, who were the only maſters of the arts and ſciences at that time. 
Spirited up by. the advice of the prieſts, they might willingly aſſiſt in 
the forwarding ſuch an edifice, whether it was intended as a temple for 
their gods, or a place of public judicatureF- 7 
The Romans, immediately they had: got footing, upon tlie iſland, The Romans 
made haſte. to improve the dwellings. of thoſe. provincials who had art of achte 
eſpouſed: their cauſe, and formed their towns into regular cities. Thus, ture very carly. | 
as early as the year of our Lord 61, when the Roman colony of Camu- 
lodunam was deſtroyed by Boudicea and her army, it appears to have 
been a large well built town, in which there was a temple adorned with 
ſtatues, a theatre, and other public edifices. 5 At the ſame time alſo, 
we find that London and Verulam were large, populous, and beautiful 
cities. e e 1 
All theſe improvements, it is true, were performed by the Romans The Brine 
themſelves ; but by degrees the knowledge of architecture diffuſed. itſelf lr Bead of 
amongſt the native Britons, who began to have a taſte for peace and re- 
poſe; and theſe favourable inclinations the craſty conquerors ſought not 
to check, but, on the contrary, forwarded as much as lay in their power, 
exhorting and aſſiſting them in building temples to the honour of the | 
gods, houſes for themſelves, and places for public aſſemblies, and com 
mended their diligence in ſuch purſuits; . becauſe by. this means their af- 
fections for liberty were lulled aſleep, and they ſubmitted with the 
greater readineſs to the yoke which was impoſed upon them ; for having 


* Strabo, lib. ifi. | $ Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 10. Xi- 
7 Herodian,, lib. iii. phil. ex Dion. Nic. in Neron. 

} See the Honda Angel cynnan, || Tacit, Annal. lib, xiv. cap. 10, 
or the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inha- | 
bitants of England, yol. I. 
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once a wg of ſplendour and luxury, the love er Reede ws form: 

their minds Vene effeminated, e the heroic ardour of their anceſ b 
cCeaſed to glow in their breaſts s 65 
Britain famous This was the ſtate of the arts in the eltern parts of Brivain Ae the 


For antificers. government of Julius Agricola; and the provincials profited ſo much 


ſonry. 


N— w — 


from the inſtructions of their preceptors, that when Conſtantius Chlorus 
rebuilt the city of Antun, in Gaul, about the year 296, the chief work- - 
men whom he employed were ſent from Winde er at chr time 
5 abounded with the beſt artificers. T“ 
The decline of In the beginning of the fourth century the art of bite de was in 
3 Bui. its zenith in Britain; from that period it loſt ground apace, ſo that be- 
tons. fore the final departure of the Romans the Britons were ſuch miſerable 
artificers, that they were obliged to repair the wall of Antoninus Pius 
with turfs, not having any workmen amongſt them, who underſtood 
enough of maſonry, to repair it with ſtone. If this was true, we muſt 
recollect at the ſame time, that it could be only applicable to the inhabi- 
tants of the very northern province of Valentia; and in theſe parts the 
arts never flouriſhed to that degree which they did in the ſouth, where, 
no doubt, even at this "ay time, ſome faint traces of their ancient ſkill 
remained. | 
The Romans The n king their final leave, the architecture of the Britons 
ng at nis fell at once into decay; for the ferocious plunderers, the Scots and Picts, 
arts breaking out from their retreats where they had hid themſelves, over-run 
| 2 great part of the kingdom, and the unhappy provincials flying before 
them, left their cities to their mercy, who beat down and deſtroyed the 
principal places wherever they came: and after this, the arrival of the 
Saxons determined their fate; for that fierce people taking poſſeſſion of 
what remained to the ſouthern Britons, thoſe miſerable beings were dri- 
ven again to their cayes and dens, which had been poſſeſſed before by 
their ee progenitors. | 
The arts of car= To what height the knowledge of carpentry and maſonry were car- 
pontry and ried before the arrival of the Romans, cannot be determined; yet their 
| houſes and utenſils of huſbandry, as ploughs, harrows, and the like, 
alſo all their neceſſary implements for the manufacture of cloth, required 
the hand of the carpenter to complete; but the greateſt proof o their 
fill in this art, is, the chariots that they uſed in war, which muſt have 
been very neatly and ſtrongly put together, to ſuſtain ſo many violent 
motions as we are told they did, and yet to run ſo lightly, and be ſo ea- 
fily turned from MY to place. That the Britons had more than a 
mean ſkill in maſonry, Stone Henge may clearly prove; and alſo, that 
they were well e with various mathematical engines, neceſfary 


* Tacit, Vita As: . VS Vide page 50 of this volume, & infra, 
+ Eumeniz Panegyr. viii. i W de Ont Bel, Gal, lib. iv. 
1 Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. i. 6 12, i 
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for the moving and raifng prodigious weights,” By the Romans theſe 
arts were  improyed, and on Pa TONY PR i al funk e with 
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. Art +1 Wa ar, and aue Ditiplne of the Britons. Eser 
Tor nethial pets to arms, and the reſtleſs rempers of the Bri: The Britons 
tons, led them frequently to the field: jealouſies and diſputes e Grp gee 

amongſt neighbouring nations, Which were continually breaking out, vr. 
kept up a conſtant internal war with each other; and this martial ſpirit 
was diffuſed throughout the whole iſland, ſo that all the inhabitants, the 
druids alone excepted, were FRED 167 to war, and taught betimes he 
uſe of arms. T MOOT ett 

The armies of the Britons were' not divided equally into diſtind e698, 1 The armies of 
containing each of them a fixed and certain number of ſoldiers, like den eee 
thoſe of the Romans and more poliſhed: nations; but every elan or fa 
mily fought in a diſtinct Band, under the command of the head of that 
clan z the advantage ariſing from this method of arrangement, was, 

that the family bands were united by the ſtrongeſt ties of love and 
friendſhip, as well as the moſt ſolemn oaths; and it is natural to ima- 
gine they would fight with the greater alacrity, whilſt on the valour of 
each individual depended in ſome meaſure the life of his father, his bro- 
ther, his ſon, or his neareſt relations. All the ſeveral clatis which com- 
poſed a natibn, fought under the conducł of the king of that nation; and 
when a public war required a combination of the forces of ſeveral na- 
tions, one of the kings, moſt famous for his valour and military conduct, 
was Choſen from the reſt, as chief general, and inveſted with the fu- 
preme commands This: ſound: policy, had it been well attended to, 
would have protracted, if not entirely prevented, the Roman conqueſt. 
What gave the conquetors ſuch ſpeedy poſſeſſion in the iſland, was, the 
diviſions and diſcords amongſt the natives themſelves ; for, instead of 
continuing firm in their combinations, and unanimous in their reſolu- 
tions and conduct, every chief was jealous of his fellow, and whole com- 
munities diſſenting from each other, divided their forces, and fell an 
caly prey 1 into the hands of their more nt e py: 


- Stukeley" > 8 Henge, and Borlaſs s 8 Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. v. | Tacit, Annal. 


Hiſt. of Cornwall. | tb: xii. cap. 8. Xiphil. ex Dion. 1 in Neron. 
- + Cab Bel Gablih, yell ft 5 T Ly Tacit. Vita 1 na | 
"= Tacit. Vita Agric, N 
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Three kinds of 


| + II troops. 


"The infantry, 


their arms and 


abi b. 


* 


The eavalry of 
the Britons. 
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The Bricith trdops copie of th ree Ki das of Flair,; as their i in- 
fantry, their cavalry, and thoſe that 12 ag from the war chariots. 428 

The infantry conſtituted the moſt material part of the army of the 
Britons ;* * thoſe of the more ſouthern and improved parts of the iſland 
were habited like the Belgic Gauls, with whom they were very con- 
verſant; their dreſs conſiſted of a woollen tunic, thickly wove with 
coarſe harſh wool, over which they wore a kind of caſſock or cloak, f 
reaching down a little below the hips ; their legs and thighs were co- 
vered with cloſe garments, called Fs ty ; on their heads they wore hel- 
mets of braſs, ornamented at top with horns of the fame metal, or elſe 
with birds or beaſts, rudely carved out; ſome had iron breaſt-plates, 
full of hooks, others again fought without; they wore a long ſword or 
ſpatha, hanging obliquely croſs their right thighs, and ſuſpended from a 
girdle by chains of iron or braſs. - They alſo bore in their hand a large 
dart, whoſe ſhaft of iron was a cubit in fax and near as. broad as two 
hands put together, f and ſhield proportioned according to the ſtature 
and ſtrength of the bearer, which, was n en ornamented with va- 
rious rude figures. The foot ſoldiers amongſt the inland Britons were 
more lightly armed, wearing garments made of the ſkins of beaſts, 
and bound round their middles, carrying.ſmall ſhields on their left arms; 
their chief offenſive weapon was a ſpear; beſides which, it is likely they 
might bear ſwords, either of iron or braſs.** The Calidonians, and 
other northern nations, uſually fought naked, having neither breaſt- 
plates, helmets, or any other defenſive armour, except a ſmall light 
ſhield, or target; and their offenſive weapons were long broad pointfeſs 
Hood ſuſpended by iron chains; and ſhort ſpears, with round balls of 
braſs at the end, with W ich they uſed to make a noiſe before an engage- 
ment, to frighten the horſes of 4 * enemies at. 1n- this Nate were 
they found, when Severus: entered. their territories, A. D. 207. To 
make amends for their want of armour, they were ſwift of foot, and 
very expert in all their motions; and the chief reaſon for their going 
naked, was, that garments. and heavy, accoutrements would haye been 
burthenſome to them in their marches ;/ for, in their retreats they would 
paſs the bogs and fens, and ſwim over deep waters with ſurprizing alert- 
neſs, ſo that it was impoſſible for thoſe who were heavy WT to over- 
take, or even purſue them. 44 
The cavalry of the Britons were mounted upon ſmall, but hardy, 
mettleſome horſes, which they managed with the utmoſt dexterity; 
their arms, offenſive and defenſive, were Fenn the ſame with thoſe of 


* Tacit. Vita Agric. | : ** See this ſoldier, plat V. the middle 
7. Te y0u6-patgelois, | cafſocks of rods. figure in the plate. 

Died. Sic. Iib. v. 817 See a de lineation of this Briton alſo, 
t See this ſoldier delineated, plate V. plar V. 

of this volume. {+ Tacit. Vita Agric. Xiphil. e ex Dio. 


5 Diod. Sic, lib. v. & Strabo, lib. iv. &c. Nic. 1 in Sever. Herodiah, lib. iii. 
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the infantry, for they would often diſmount from their horſes, and fight 


a “.. ot TR ary, We" P 155 77 1 

Thoſe who fought from the war chariots ſeem to have been compoſed The chariot 
of the chief people, and very flower of their youth; they were ſo expert sten. 
by long cuſtom, that they could manage their horſes at their pleaſure, 
drive them full ſpeed down ſteep hills, turn them in the ſhorteſt com- 
paſs, run upon the pole of the chariot, and with the greateſt nimbleneſs 
return to their ſeat.* The moſt honourable perſon. amongſt them took 
the reins, and guided the chariot; and under his conduct his friends or 
followers fought. | 21 Ae F5 

The war chariors of the Britons were of three ſorts, all different; as e forts 
the Covinus, the Rheda, and the Eſſedum. The firſt of theſe wz!ͤs 
armed with hooks and ſcythes 35 this is thought to have been a light kind 
of chariot, made upon ſuch a conſtruction as only to contain the cha- 
rioteer; for their principal uſe depended upon their force and rapidity, 
as all the execution was done with the ſharp hooks and ſcythes which 
were made faſt about it: the others, the Rheda and the Eſſedum, are ſup- 
ſed to have been larger than the Covinus, and without hooks ; theſe, 

beſides the charioteer, contained ſome few warriors, armed with lances, 
which they threw at the enemy with great ſkill as the chariots paſſed ra- 
pidly by. The charioteers would drive upon their opponents, and by 
the' ſudden ſhock break the ranks, and put an army into confuſion ; 
when they were entangled amongſt a troop of horſe, the warriors, leap- 
ing from the chariots, would fight on foot ; mean time the charioteer, 
watching diligently all their motions, placed himſelf to ſuch advantage, 
that if they ſhould be oppreſſed by numbers, they might ſecure their re- 
treat to the chariots, and elude the purſuits of the foe.** We may ea- 
ſily conceive that the number of war chariots in Britain muſt have been 
immenſe, when we conſider that Caſibellanus, after he had diſbanded 
the greater part of his army, retained ſtill four thouſand of them; and 
at the ſame time we may obſerve, that the uſe of them was univerſal 
amongſt all the nations of the Britons. fs ; 

When they drew their forces up in order of battle, they uſually placed 
their infantry in the center, in diſtinct lines; and as they always choſe a 


* Cxf; Bel. Gal. lib. iv. fight in chariots.” We may remember, 
+ Tacit. Vita Agric. that at the time in which Tacitus lived, 
1 Cæſ. Bel. Gal. Tacit. Annal. & Vita the Romans had ſecured their conqueſts in 
Agric. Xiphil. ex Dion. in Neron. Pomp. the ſouthern” parts of Britain, and that 


Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6, &c. &c. | Julius Agricola, father-in-law to that hi- 
$ Mela, lib. ili. cap. 6. F ſtorian, as he himſelf declares, had intro- 
|| Vide Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, duced the Roman uſages with great ſuc- 

vol IJ. ceſs; ſo that no wonder he ſpeaks only of 
** Caf. Bel. Gal, Hh. iy. ſome of them, namely, thoſe who inha- 


++ Ibid. lib. v. It may here be added, bited the north, ſince in his time the ſou- 
that Tacitus writing a conſiderable time thern Britons had declined their uſe. Vide 
after Julius Cæſar, fays only, That ſome Tacit. in Vita Agricola. 4 
of the nations of the Britons uſed to HT 2 
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riſing ground for the field of battle, theſe lines were placed one above 
another, each at a little diſtance from the former, ſo that the Whole 


to the enemy.“ Each diſtinct corps conſiſted of the warriors of a clan, 


and were commanded by their own chief. The cavalry and chariots 
were placed on the wings on either ſide, or elſe in the front of the army, 
where in flying parties they drove up and down the field, and began the 


engagement by repeated ſkirmiſhes. On their rear were placed their 


Waggons and baggage, which ſerved as a kind of blockade, to prevent 


the enemy's attacking them in that quarter; and frequently in their wag- 
gons their wives and children were placed, to be ſpectators of the bravery 
of their protectors; and they, on their parts, with repeated cries and 
yells, inſpired the warriors with freſh ſpirit, and conſtantly put them in 


mind that the lives and fafety of their deareſt friends muſt depend on 


Speeches before 
the battle was 
begun. 


their valour. + 18077 | n une BON. ak 

Before the engagement was begun, the general always went from place 
to place, and harangued his army with a moving ſpeech, exhorting 
them all to fight gloriouſly for their lives and liberty; the chiefs of the 
ſeveral bands alſo encouraged their followers, and endeavoured to infuſe 
into their ſouls an ardent deſire of ſignalizing their name, and reſiſting 
nobly all attempts to enſlave them. Theſe ſpeeches, we generally find, 
were received with the greateſt marks of approbation by the ſoldiers, 
which was ſignified by loud repeated ſhouts, and clatter of their arms. 
There can be no doubt made, but that every one of theſe bands had their 
different enſign, or ſtandard, to which they might repair, and without 


which great confuſion muſt have happened in the'time of battle. It does 
not appear that they had any inſtruments of martial muſic, to encourage 
the living, or drown the cries of the maimed ; loud ſhouts, and repeated 
noiſes, made by themſelves, appear to have been all the arts they made 


'Stratagems of 
War. 


uſe of on ſuch occaſions. & { 


As the art of war was ſo familiar to the Britons, we can ſcarcely doubt 


of their uſing various ſtratagems to deceive the enemy, and gain advan- 


tage to themſelves. The artful conduct of Caſibellanus, when purſued 
by Cæſar, in a great variety of particulars, the feigned flights of the 
Britons to draw the Romans into ambuſhes, the endeavouring to ſur- 
round their armies in engagements, and a great variety of ſchemes put 

in practice by the Britiſh generals, not only redound to their laſting ho- 


nour, but alſo 
of military conduct. 


Agric. 


17, 24, & 31, of this volume. 


odorus Siculus, uſed a ſort of war trumpet, Annal. ut ſup, & Vita Agric. 


. 


rove their knowledge and addreſs in the great requiſites 


_ * Tacit, Annal. lib, xi. cap. 8. & Vita * Barbaricis etiam pro ſuo more tubis 
JJC utter quenorraum & bellico-terrori 
ie ds 6 . * convenientum reddunt mugitum infla- - 
t Tbid. ibid, & Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 10. tz.” Perhaps the Britons might do the 
iphil. ex Dion. in Neron. & vide pages ſame, though it is not noticed by the hiſto- 
BO BT, rian. Vide Diod. Sic. lib, v, 55 


$ The Gauls indeed, we are told by Di- || Czfar, Bel. Gal. lib, iv. & v. Tacit, 


Fortifications 


* 
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Fortifications they either never attended to, or elſe knew not how to Britons igno- 
make; for their ſtrongeſt places were only ſurrounded by a ditch, and fan; of making 
valum of earth; and the entrances blocked up with trees cut down, 

and laid acroſs them ;* or inſtead of the valum, a rude wall of great 
| looſe ſtones, without mortar or cement z indeed it was but ſeldom 
that they threw up entrenchments about their camps, their carts and 
waggons placed in a circle round them, was all the guard they cared 
for; nor is this much to be wondered at, when we conſider the fiery and IT 
ungoverned tempers of the Britons, who were always too eager for the 
battle, to raiſe up works about them, which might protract the time, 
or be troubleſome to perform... rn. | 

The Romans when they had once ger ground in Britain, with The Romans | 


— 


the ruin of mi- 


their uſual policy, introduced a love for luxury and idleneſs amongſt litary diſcipling 
the provincial natives; and by that means cauſed a univerfal decay of in Britain. 
military. diſcipline : after their. departure, the unhappy Britons ſoon: 
found by woeful experience, that the knowledge which they had gain- 

ed, was but ill compenſated for the loſs of national. courage, and the: 
power of ſelf. defence. _ 5, 


e H A P. VI. 


Agriculture and dependent Aris. 


. 


T is the firſt conſideration of mankind, to procure food, withoutHuntiag when 

which they know they cannot long fubſiſt. In the earlier ages, the SL in Bay 
ſpontaneous roots of the earth, and fruits of the trees, might be firſt eaten; | 
ſoon after the fleſh of animals, was found to be a more ſubſtantial nou- 
riſhment; this naturally introduced hunting into the world; the know- 
ledge of which was quickly attained by every nation, however barba- 
rous. The Britons were well acquainted with hunting; and even ſo 
late as the beginning of the third century, it was the chief method by, 
which all the inhabitants beyond the wall of Hadrian, ſupplied them- 
ſelves with food: for though their coaſts abounded with Ah, yet they 
were ignorant of the art of taking them; not perhaps from their want of 
invention, but inclination ; for they would not eat them when caught. 
: In the ſouth of Britain, where the natives were more civilized, hunt- State of agricul-. 
ing was only. followed as an amuſement, and not to ſupply their ture on Cæſar'e 
neceſſary wants; therefore we find the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, 


- 


* Czf. Bel. Gal, lib. v. 1 Gildas Hiſt. 74 
F Tacit. Annal. lib, xii, cap. 8, $ Xiphil. ex Dio. in Sever. 


oppoſite 
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The Romans 
improve this 


att, 


» 


f 


GOVERNMENT, . LAWS, & o. ParTIV.. 


+... oppoſite to Gaul, had in the days of Cæſar already made great ad- 


vancements in the neceſſary arts to render life comfortable and plea- 
ſing:“ and the more inland natives, were but a ſtep behind them; 
theſe latter ſubſiſted entirely by paſturage ; they never ſowed any lands, 
but fed upon the milk, and fleſh of their cattle, which was all the wealth 
they boaſted :F but their ſouthern neighbours, manured and cultivated 
their ground, and ſowed corn, which being reaped in proper time, was 
laid-up in the ears in ſubterraneous caves and granaries ; from whence 
they took as much as was neceſſary for the day, and having dried the 
ears, they beat the grain from them, which they bruiſed, and made into 
a ſort of bread for preſent uſe. Meg, . 5 

Upon the eſtabliſhment of the Romans in Britain, agriculture was 
greatly improved, for the veteran ſoldiers who were planted in co- 
lonies, amongſt the natives, were as expert in this art, as they were 
in the battle; from them, the Britons ſoon took example, and purſued 
the readieſt methods to improve their lands; and by this means, more 
ground was cultivated, ns the produce encreaſed; ſo that the provin- 
cials not only procured corn enough for their conſumption at home, 
but a conſiderable overplus was conſtantly exported to the continent 
for the uſe of the Romans there, and that in prodigious quantities. 
The great manure of the Britons was marle, a fat clay or earth, which 


they held in high eſteem. || 


Gardening fie The Britons were ignorant of gardening until the arrival of the Ro- 


taught by the 
Romans. 


mans,“ who planted orchards immediately upon their coming into the 
iſland; and they ſoon found that the ſoil was fit for moſt kind of trees 
and vegetables; at the firſt it was thought that vines and olives fr 
would not flouriſh here; but as thoſe conquerors became better ac- 


quainted with the land, they found it was alſo very proper for the growth 
of vines; accordingly leave was obtained of Probus the emperor of 


Rome, to plant vineyards and make wine. f All the various branches 


+ Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib, v. 

} Diod. Siculus, lib. v. Some veſtiges 
of this antient way of dreſſing of corn 
was diſcovered not long ago in ſeveral of 


the iſlands of Scotland. This method 


jg called Graddan, from the Iriſh word 
«© Grad, which fignifies quick. A woman 
fitting down, takes a handful of corn, 
holding it by the ſtalks in the left hand, 
„ and then ſets fire to the ears, which 


© are refently in a flame; ſhe has a 


« ſtick in her right hand, which ſhe ma- 


nages very dexterouſly, beating out the 


* 


i Died. Siculus, lid. v. & Cæſ. Bel. Gal. 
11D. V. i | 


grain at the inſtant the huſk is quite 
© burnt, for if ſhe miſs of that ſhe. muſt 
„ ule the kiln; but experience has taught 
them this art to perfection, The corn 
„% may be ſo dreſſed, winnowed, ground, 
and baked within an hour,” Martin's 
Deſcrip. of the weſtern iſlands of Scot- 
land, p. 204. | 4 

$ Amm, Marcel. lib. xviii. cap. 22. Zo- 
ſimi Hift. lib, iii. 4 

1] Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii. cap. 6. 

** 'Strabo. lib. iv. | 

++ Tacit. Vit. Agric. 

tt Script. Hiſt, Auguſt, page 942. 


of 
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of agriculture were ſoon made known to the ſouthern Britons; yet 
theſe improvements advanced but gradually into the north, for in the Me 
time of Severus, we are aſſured, that the Mazatz and Caledonians, who 
inhabited beyond the wall of Hadrian, lived in barren mountains, and 
that they had no walled towns or cultivated lands, but lived on the 
milk and fleſh of their, flocks and herds, or on the fruits of the trees, or 
elſe 'on what they got by plunder and hunting :* but the emperor 
Severus by levelling a great part of the country, and by draining the 
marſhes; made it more fir for cultivation: from this time perhaps they 
might by degrees have applied themſelves to huſbandry; and the 
Chriſtians who fled from the perſecution of Diocleſian, and took refuge 
amongſt this people, without doubt inſtructed them in the arts of huſ- 
bandry, as well as in the doctrine of Chriſtianity.}F 15 

After the departure of the Romans, ſuch a ſcene of mifery and diſ- The departure 
treſs enſued in the ſouthern parts of Britain, that little attention could be 3.5 be 
paid to the neceſſary affairs of the people; and huſbandry amongſt rin of agricul- 
the reſt was neglected; by which means cruel famines, added to the 
misfortunes of the Britons, operated almoſt as powerfully as the ſwords 
of their enemies in their deſtruction. : | 

The Britons were not at a loſs for carts and waggons to. convey their Wheel carriages: 
corn from place to place, or to ſerve every neceſſary PDA of agri- *f the Britons, 
culture; theſe we find they had in uſe, long before the arrival of the | 
Romans z nor can we wonder at it, when we recolle& the chariots: 
of war (a far more perfe& kind of wheeled carriages than theſe were 
required to be) were univerſally uſed in Britain, when Cæſar made his. 
firſt invaſion :H beſides common carts and waggons, if we may 
believe ſome authors, they had alſo other forts of carriages, which 
were uſed by the principal people for pleafure, to convey them to and: 
fro; theſe were * two forts, the Benna, and the Petoritum; which 
differed from each other, the firſt ſuppoſed to have only two 
wheels, and the latter four : the common waggon as above mentioned,. 
is uſually called. Carrus or Currus, by the antient authors. |. 


*Kiphil. ex Dio. Nicæo. in Sever. N 0 this“ meal, to which they had been. 2 
+ St. Jerome reproaches Celeſtius a abſolute ſtrangers two hundred years be- 

Scotchman, that his: belly was ſwelled: fore when invaded by Severus. Dr. Hen- 

or diſtended with Scot's pottage or haſty ry's Hiſt. Brit. vol. i. p. 317. | 

* puddy.” St. Hieron. Comment. in je- t Diod. Siculus, lib. v. 

remiah. Which is a proof at leaſt, that $ Vide page 259 of this volume; 

in. the beginning of the fifth century the || Aylett. Sammes; Antiq. Anc. Brit, ps. 

Scots or Weſtern Calidonians lived partly 120 and 121. | 
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Tares impeſel! This ſeems to have been the ſtate of commerce in Britain, when 


$i fiterides or Scilly iſlands, from whence 8 Vide Sammes Brit. chap. vi. & Dr. 
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Commerce and Navigation of the Britont.. 
. by & 25 ' 4 3 ; 5 1 328 of 5 1 anne 1 is 


The Phenicians FJ HE. firſt people ho viſited Britain on account of trade were the 
den eb traders 1 Phœnicians; their coming was very early, though the exact 
time is not known ;. for a long time they kept the ſituation of the iſland 
ſecret, leſt the Greeks ſhould purſue; the ſame. rout, and ſhare their 

trade ;* the moſt conſiderable commodities : that the Phœnicians ex- 

ported from the Scilly iſlands and bordering continent of Britain, were 

tin, lead and ſkins of beaſts, f amongſt which laſt no doubt the Bri- 

tiſh wool may be included. In return for theſe articles, it does not 

appear that the merchants ever paid the Britons in gold or ſilver coin; 

the principle things which they imported were ſalt, earthen-ware, and 

trinkets made of braſs ; as bracelets for the arms, chains for the neck, 

rings and the like, all of which the Britons greatly affected. 1 

The Greeks Nothwithſtanding alt the precautions uſed by the Phoenicians, to 
diſcorer Britain, een the ſituation of Britain from the knowledge of the Greeks, that 
ebb tf people at length diſcovered it; and as early (it is thought) as 
three hundred years before the Chriſtian @ra.h The arrival of the 

Greeks greatly extended the trade of the Britons, and by the frequent 
intercourſe with the merchants, all the inhabitants of Britain on the 
ſea-coaſts, oppoſite to Gaul, became more civilized ; though it does 

not appear that either the Phoenicians or the Greeks, attempted to 

plant any colonies upon the iſland. As the Greeks encreaſed their 

trade, they ſhortened their ſea voyages; and the tin which was got up- 

on the continent of Britain, after being refined, and melted down into 

ſmall ingots, was by the native Britons conveyed in carts and waggons, 

at low water, over into the Iſle of Wight; and there ſold to the Greek 
mierchants, who exported it from thence to the continent of Gaul, and 

ſo it was carried by land on horſes, to the mouth of the Rhone, from 

| 2 it was ſent to all parts of the world, where thoſe merchants 


on the Britiſh Julius Cæſar invaded the iſland: he impoſed a tribute upon the natives 
merchandiſe. . 1 . | 2 | 
on his departure, and though. it was never paid by them, yet it afforded a 
handle to the ſucceeding emperors, to make demands upon them. 
Auguſtus drew great profits from the Britons, without any expence or 


* Herodotus makes mention of the Ca- t Ibid. _ 


the Phenicians fetched their tin, but de- Henry's Hitt. Brit. vol. I. 
clares he could not diſcover their ſituation. [| Diod, Siculus, lib. v. 
T Strabo. lib. iii. ſub fine, J ; : 
| | trouble; 
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trouble; partly by preſents, which were made him by ſuch. of the 
-Britiſh princes as courted his favour; and partly. by taxes laid upon 
goods, imported from the continent to Britain, or exported from Bri- 
tain to the continent; and as thoſe duties were in general very reaſona- 
ble, the / Britiſh merchants did not complain, but carrried on their trade 
quietly under the protection of the Romans. 405 
Alter the Romans became acquainted with the Britons, beſides the uſual Verchandize f 
merchandize of tin, lead, and ſkins, other valuable things were found, eee 
which extended the commerce of the latter, and the revenues of the 
former; theſe were gold, ſilver, iron, corn, cattle, ſlaves, and dogs for 
hunting z with various precious ſtones, and pearls : chalk, lime and 
marle, are alſo to be reckoned amongſt the Britiſh exports at this peri- 
od : amongſt theſe we muſt not omit baſkets made of wicker, which 
were manufactured in Britain, with ſuch niceneſs, that they bore a great 
price, and were uſed at Rome: | amidſt a great variety of goods 
which the Romans imported in lieu of theſe articles we find the fol- 
lowing trinkets enumerated: ivory bridles, gold chains, cups of am- 
ber, and drinking glaſſes ;** theſe are ſome few, and perhaps the moſt 
valuable commodities, for theſe could only be ended? for the kings, 
and chief nobles amongſt» the Britons ; the more common ſort of peo- 
ple were doubtleſs contented with things of leſs worth: but we may 
reaſonably conclude, that as the natives grew more refined by their in- 
tercourſe with the Romans, a vaſt multitude of other things, of ſtill 
more conſequence, were required, and theſe baubles ceaſed to conſtitute 
any conſiderable part of the foreign imports. | | 
* $trabo. lib. ir. +, _ -.» DEAE NEHALENNIAE 
+ Ibid. + | ef MERCES RECTE, CONSER _ 
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1 Concerning the pearls of Britain, 
Tacitus ſays, they are of a dark and 
„ livid hue,” Vit. Agric. and Pliny to the 
ſame purpoſe :. ** In Britain fome pearls do 
„ grow, but they are ſmall and dim, not 
& clear and bright: he after adds, Ju- 
% lius Czſar did not deny that the breaſt- 


<< plate which he dedicated to Venus Mo- 


4% ther, within her temple, was made of 


“ Britiſh pearls.” Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ix. 
cap. 34 | 
$ The following remarkable inſcription, 
which was found with many others near 
Zeland A. D. 1647, makes it appear that 
chalk was exported from Britain to the 


continent in very antient times; and that 


this trade was carried on by a claſs of men 
who were called Britiſh chalk merchants: 


* al ” © F * 4 


VATAS SECVND: SILVANVS 
NEGO+ TOR CRETARIVS 
BRITANNICIAAN UCS 
. 92 V. 8 L- M F237 
Do the goddeſs Nebalennia, 
For his goods quell preſerved, 
Srcundas Silvanus, 
A chalk merchant 
| Of Britain, 1 2 
Willingly performed his merited wow. 
This proves at leaſt, that the chalk trade 
was carried on before Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed in Britain. Vid. Dr. Henry's 


-Hiſt. Brit. vol. 1. 


. Of theſe Martial ſpeaks, lib. xiv. c. 4. 99 
Barbara depictis weni baſcauda Britannis, 


Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma ſuam. 
A baſket I, by painted Britons wrought, 
And now to Rome's imperial city brought. 


un $trabo. lib. iv. 


1 The 


— 


* 
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Trading towns © The chief trading towns, during the government of the Romans, 
in Britain. are thought to have been Clauſentum or Old Southampton, and Rutu- 
pz or Richborough;* beſides there is little doubt, but that London 
was a place of great conſequence as a commercial town ; for as early as 

the year 60, we find it famous for its wealth and the reſort of merchants, 

though it was not then diſtinguiſhed by the title of a colony.+ 2 
The thippivg of Whilſt the trade with Britain was carried on by the Phœnicians and 
the Briton? the Greeks, the Britons: had no need of ſhips; whatever they wanted 
was ſupplied by the merchants, in exchange for the commodities which 
abounded in the iſland ; but after, as they traded to the continent of 
Gaul, it is highly 255 he they were furniſhed with veſſels, to carry 
their goods over thither, and bring back what they obtained in ex- 

change. The accounts which are left us concerning their veſſels, only 

make mention of ſmall boats, which were either made of wicker, and 

covered over with hides of oxen z or in the more perfect fate, the 

keels and ribs were conſtructed of -a ſtrong light frame of timber, which 
like the former, was covered with leather; and in theſe boats, the in- 
habitants of Ireland and Calidonia, in the ſummer, would paſs the fea 
which flows between Britain and Ireland,$ and is often very rough and 
boiſterous. In the ſouthern parts of Britain alſo, the fame fort of boats 
were made uſe of, chiefly perhaps to paſs rivers and deep waters-which 
5 5 not fordable, and to tranſport their merchandize from place to 

— Eo gen EEE Abt 7 SIR Por 

Reaſons wry Yet it is highly probable, that beſides theſe little boats, the Britons had 
8 Bricons ate larger veſſels, built of more ſolid materials; and we have great reaſon 
large hips, to believe this, when we find ſhips of a much compleater conſtruc- 
tion made uſe of by the Gauls, and in thoſe very parts that traded 

with the Britons. Beſides, When the Veneti, inhabitants of the pro- 
montory of Gaul, now called Britanny, were preparing to attack the 

forces of Cæſar by ſea, they ſent into Britain for aſſiſtance, which was 

granted them :| and we may eaſily concerve, that ſmall wicker boats 

could have been of no uſe againſt ſhips” and galleys built on the Ro- 
man conſtruction: there is little doubt to be made, but that thoſe of 

the Britons were nearly, if not exactly che ſame, with thoſe of the Ve- 

neti ; which were built with their keels flatter than the Roman veſſels, 
that they might lie more conveniently in the ſhallows ; their prows 
were very Re. 1 and their ſterns alſo. adapted to the violence of the 

waves in a ſtorm: theſe ſhips were entirely conſtructed of oak, ſo that 
they were not eaſily broken, or hurt, by the ſharp irons in the prows 

of the Roman gallies : the ſeats for the rowers were made of beams a 


5 Mutgrave, Bel. Brit. et Battely An- I Lucan. lib. i. & Plin. Nat. Hiſt, l. iv. 


tiq. Rutup. 45 c. 16. | 
_ + Tacit, Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 49. S '& 'Solinus, lib. iii. | 
| | Ceæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. iii. cap. . 
3 | ; | ** 
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foot broad, and. faſtened with iron pins an inch thick: the anchors 
were faſtened with iron chains, inſtead of cables; and the ſails were 


a hides, or tanned leather cut thin:“ ſuch ſubſtantial veſſels as 
theſe might be ſerviceable to the Gauls, in the engagement with the 
Romans, which ſoon after followed; this ſea- fight was decided on the 
coaſt of Arimorica, now Britanny; the united forces of the Gauls and 
Britons, conſiſted of tW- o hundred and twenty large ſhips, which were 
almoſt all of them deſtroyed in the conflict. This unhappy adventure 
entirely ruined the naval force of the Gauls and Britons, which is the 

realon by ſome aſſigned, why the Britons did not oppoſe Cæſar by ſea, 
when he invaded them the year following. T Fg 

The Britons do not appear to have ever undertaken any long voyages, Britons 00 not 
either in their little boats, or their larger veſſels; we read indeed, that 1 7 > 
in the former, they uſed frequently to go to an ifland fix days fail diſtant 
from Britain z but there is reaſon to believe, that in the latter, they 
. never proceeded further to the ſouth, than the mouth of the river Gar- 
ronne in Gaul. 5 1 
| The Romans improved the Britiſh ſhipping ; the emperor Claudius, The Romans 

| beſtowed ſeveral privileges by law, on thoſe who built ſhips for trade, I number of fhips- 
ſo that their number was preſently encreafed : about the year 359, we in Britain. 
find no leſs than eight hundred ſhips, employed in the exportation of corn 
from Britain to Gaul. Beſides the merchant veſſels, the Romans alſo 
had a fleet of ſhips of war, to ſecure the coaſt, and protect the trade; 
this fleet was commanded by an officer of great rank and diſtinction; 
his title was high admiral of the Britiſn ſeas :** this important office, 
was filled by Sejus Saturnius, in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius: alfo, we may recolle&, how very formidable the fleet was under 
Carauſius and Alectus, the two ufurping tyrants, who affumed the 
purple in Britain, the former about the year 286, the latter A. D. 

o N 5 5 TINT 

Soon after the death of Alectus, the Saxon pirates, who had before The Roman | 
infeſted the ſea-coaſts, began again their uſual ravages; plundering fegt agaiaft the 
the inhabitants near the ſea- ore, and ſeizing upon the merchant ſhips, 1 
which were proceeding on their voyages; theſe infults obliged the Ro- 


:  *, Cxl. Bel. Gal. lib. iii. cap. 13. | [| Sueton. in Claud. cap. 18 & 19. But 
1 Selden's Mare Clauſam. hb. it. cap. theſe privileges were confined to thoſe 
2, && oO 44 +3: +++» who: built ſhips capable of carrying ten 
I Pliny ex Timæus. See Plin. Nat. thouſand Roman modia, or about three 
Hiſt, lib. iv. cap. 16. When one confi- hundred and twelve quarters of En- 
ders this paſſage, one Knows not what to Yliſh corn. By this we may form ſome 
make of the account given by Solinus, idea of their ſize at this period. Vide Dr. 
That the Britiſh ſailors when they be- Hen. Hiſt. Brit. vol. I i & 
4 $90.8 voyage, always abſtained from * Archigubernus Claſſis Britannicæ. 
* food until it was compleated. If Vide page 4t and 42 of this vol. 
$ Strabo, lib. iv. | | 5 Re 
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mans to keep a ſtrong fleet upon the Britiſh ſeas; and to render them- 

ſelves more ſecure, they erected ſeveral forts upon the coaſts, where the 
pirates uſually landed; and theſe were put under the command of an 
officer of conſiderable rank, called the Count of the Saxon ſhore in 
Britain.“ 99 %% TE ak ad OED APIS ele abr: e 

The Romans When the Romans took their leave of Britain, they made uſe of their 
them into Gual ; ſo that the hapleſs Britons were 
left open and defenceleſs on all ſides, their inland terrtories were op- 
reſſed with the continual outrages of the Scots and Picts, and their 
ea-coaſts were plundered by the barbarous ſea-rovers and pirates. 


ping with theme 


DR 
a2 


Working of Metals and Coinage of the Britons. 
The Britons an- HAT the Britons underſtood the art of working of metals in 
bond e werk. antient times, may be proved from a great number of ſharp in- 
ing of metals. ſtruments which they had, as axes, ſpear and arrow heads, ſwords, and 
1 the like, made of various metals. Tin, in all probability, was the firſt 
metal which they underſtood the nature of, and this they uſed to dig 
up and refine, long before they were diſcovered by the Romans; eſ- 
pecially thoſe who dwelt towards the land's end, who by frequent in- 
tercourſe with foreign nations, were much more civilized : theſe: dug 
the tin ore out of their mines, and refined it with great dexterity and 
art; after which they melted it, and caſt it into ſmall blocks or in- 
gots, of a ſquare form like dice, which they conyeyed in carts and 


Comes littoris Saxonici per Britanni- iſoned by two thouſand two hundred 


am- and the nine forts under his com- 
mand were, 1 Branodunum, Brancaſter; 
2 Garionnonum, Burg Caffe, near Far- 


mouth, both on the Norfolk coaſt; 3 O- 
thona, Ithancaſter, near Maldon in Eſſex, 
now over flowed by the ſea, though at low 
water ſome of the foundation is yet to 
be diſcovered ; 4 Regulbium, Reculwer 3 
s Rutupz, Richborough ; 6 Dubris, Dover; 


7 Lemanæ, Lime; all theſe laſt four | are 


on the coaſt of Kent; 8 Anderida, Haf- 


ings, or Eaftbourn, in Suſſex; q Portus A- 


durnus, Portſmouth, in Ham . | Horſl. 
Brit, Rom. p. 471, Theſe nine forts were 


cap. 52. 


oot, and two hundred horſe. Ibid. The 


enfigns of the count of the Saxon ſhore in 


Britain, were a ſmall book of inſtructions, 
and the figures of nine caſtles, repreſent- 
ing the nine forts under his command: 
his court was compoſed of the following 
officers; the principal officer from the 
court of the maſter of the foot, two au- 
ditors from the ſame court, and a maſter 
of the priſons alſo from the ſame court, 


a ſecretary, an aſſiſtant, an under aſſiſtant, 


a regiſter, clerks of appeal, ferjeants, and 
other under othcers, Notitia Imperii, 


* 


5 waggons | 


* 1% 


5 PAR 
wagons to the Ille of Wight, Where it was fold to che merchants, 
who came thither on purpoſe to trafic with the natives © 
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Lead alſo they dug out of their mines. and refined ; this metal was Had knowledge = 
neren e TEES ST HET of lead in early 

one of the chief commodities Which the Pheœnicians and Greeks, exported times. 

from Britain ;F and we cannot doubt their being very early acquainted 

with the uſe of it, becauſe the ore 1s ſaid to have been found very near the 

ſurface of the earth, and in ſuch: prodigious abundance, that the natives 


. 
= 


vere by a law forbid to take up more than a fixed quantity annually for 


exportation. T 


Copper and braſs were imported into Britain by the Phœnicians, who . 
exchanged thoſe metals for tin and lead: ꝭ yet when the emperor Severus inte Britin. 
invaded the northern parts of Britain, the Maæatæ and the Calidonians 
ſeem to have had ſome knowledge of working the laſt of theſe metals, 
by the round balls of braſs which were faſtened at the end of their ſpears. 
Probably they received them from their neighbours in the ſouth, for 
which, perhaps, they paid cattle, or ſome ſuch eonſfideration.Þ 
The Britons had iron, but it was ſo very ſcarce, that their money was Other metals of 
made of it, and trinkets to adorn their perſons : the general uſage of this Bion. 
excellent metal was firſt introduced by the Romans, who erected foun- 
daries, and ſet up forges, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom for the manu- 
facturing of arms, tools, and utenfils of every kind. Gold and filver 
were not known to be in the iſland at the time of Cæſar's arrival ;** but 
a ſhort time after, both theſe: metals were diſcovered i the art of re- 
fining and working them, the Britons might learn from their neigh- 
bours, the Gauls, who underſtood both extremely well. Te 
The earthen veſſels, which conſtituted a part of the merchandize that The Britons ig- 


% 


the Phœnicians brought into Britain, t may plainly prove that the natives nun 97 tbe. 


| | EF: ö 1 potter's art. 
themſelves were not expert in the manufacturing of them; though, 


without doubt, they could not be ignorant of ſome method of forming 
veſſels of clay, and to dry them in the ſun, in order to hold liquids: 

this we may conclude from the early want which every people muſt find 

of ſuch neceſſary utenſils, and which were ſo eaſy to be made. However 

this may be, when the Romans came into the iſland they had no longer 

any need to have them imported from abroad; thoſe ingenious people 

made all ſorts of earthen ware in the greateſt perfection, and without 

doubt inſtructed the Britons in their art. 

When Cæſar invaded Britain the natives were ignorant of the uſe of No coined mo- 
coin: their treaſures conſiſted of rings and tallies of iron, which they 2% in Britain 


when Caxſar in- 


gave in exchange for ſuch merchandize as they wanted.$&F Coined mo- raced it. 


— 
= 


% 740 [71122 5? 5202-12: TIF Tacit. Vita Agricola. 

+ Strabo, lib. ii. fub fine. 11 Strabo, lib. ith. ſub fine. 
1 Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib, xxxiv, cap. 17. $8 © Utuntur, aut ere, aut annulis 
$ Strabo, ut ſup. & ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis 


I Xiphil. ex Dion. N ic. in Sev erus. 1 pro nummo,”? Cal, Bel. Gal. lib, V. 
** Cz. Bel. Gal lib .. cap. 9. | . 


2 19 
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When money 
was firſt coined 


in Britain, and 
by whom. 


b 7 
* 


The Romans 
forbid the cur- 
rency of Britiſh 
money. 


The decline of 
"the wealth of 
the Britons, 


1 
3 


of MNG ale 
neyr it is 1 was firſt introduced into Britain jab the - Gadiſh mei, 


chants ſoon aften che departure of Julius Cæſar; and from them 11 * 47 
Britons, learnt the art. oftgoinage.*.. Atte A ee Hy n 125 17 


How early coined pieces were made uſe of in Britain has long been a. 
matter of great diſpyte amongſt the. learned; but thoſe opinions ſeem. 


moſt likely t6 be true, Which fix the Ir. of coinage in the reign of Au- 


guſtus, and make Cunobelinus the firſt Britin pfinge who ſtruck mo- 
ney in Britain 1 muſt have coined to à conſiderable. amount, for. 
no leſs than forty coins of gold, ſilver, and copper, gf this prince, have. 


been diſcovered, all of them of different dies and. ſtamps, ſo that he 


muſt have made at leaſt forty different coinages;Þ/ and as there is great 
reaſon to conclude that other kings of the Britons followed. the example 
4 this prince, A ae quantity of money mul on aye been N59 
ucedy t ,, , Myra, ide. r 
After the Mü beſt there was no more Britiſh. money coined ed; 


for thoſe conquerors nog only forbid the making of a new coinage 
put a ſtop to the circulation of what was already ſtruck, and lere 


ſevere penalties on any who gave or received ſuch coin in barter for mer- 
chandize, ſo that the Roman money was ſoon made current amongſt the 


provincial Britons ; and as the Romans increaſed. the commerce of the 


inhabitants, there is no doubt but by that means they added to their 
wealth, ſo hat a yaſt quantity of real ſpecie muſt have been circulated i in 


the fouthern parts of Britain whilſt the Roman government was in a flou- 


riſhing conditign. 


The wealth of the Bites declined . fifty years before the Real 


retreat of the Romans from Britain, owing, in greatmealure, to the de- 


ſtructive ravages of the Picts and Scots in the northern parts of the pro- 
vinces, and of the Franks and Saxons in the ſouth upon the ſea-coaſts, 


who barbaroully deſtroyed every place wherever they came. Beſides 


this, the two unfortunate expeditions. of Maximus and Conſtantine, (the 


firſt happening A. D. 381, and the laſt A. D. 408) gave a fatal Blow to 
the declining wealth of the provincials; for theſe two adventurers col- 


lected and carried off all the money that 8 i hes 40 N to ſup- 


Pes cheir cauſe, ang pay their ne. Ts 185 


* Pegge's Eſſo e on. > the Coins of 5 - 5 - Thoſe with the king's 7 name, the 
e's. 3 5 5 word Taſcia, and the place of coina 
d. | v1 Thoſe with the word Taſcia 3 
1 Mr. Pegge very proper nges he Thoſe with the word Taſcia, and the 
coins of this prince in Logs claſ- place of coinage. dee ſpecimens of all theſe 


ſes: claſſes, plate IV. 
1. Thoſe with the king's head and name, The word Taſcia has been variouſly ac- 
or rome abbreviation of it. counted for; but Mr. Pegge ſuſpects, that 
2. 2. Thoſe with the king's name, and it may have been the 1 Ae of the mint- 
e of coinage. maſter of Cunobelinus. See Pegge's Eſſay 
3- Thoſe with the 1985 an, and the on the Coins of Cunobelinus, 
word bn | | | $ Vide of 49> 50, & 5 10 1 tkis vol. 
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Shortly after this, the Romans left the Britons to themſelves, and The miſeries of 
their troubles fell ſo ſucceſſively upon them, that they had no leifure to Firm. 
make freſh. Ng” or even to unte uſe of what little money they had 
left. + 5 5 | 
In the early thats; then want Fw: ſolid roads and bridges muſt have been Thc Romans 
a great hindrance to the Britons in conveying their goods from one bridges in Bi- 
place to another: all theſe inconveniencies were alſo remedied by the tain. 
Romans, who made four great roads through the ſouthern parts of Bri- 
tain, and bridges over rivers, ſo that all ſorts of merchandize might be | 
carried from one part of the iſland to the other with the greateſt caſe and | 
expedition. Theſe improvements were ſoon broke in pn by the cala- 
mities eee 1 8 re eng nach ack 


ar Bil . H A Dow 


1 


an: 18 5 The 22 Arte, A Hals of the Britons, 6 | Ne 


THEN. men had provided themſelves with food, and were in the clothing, an 
poſſeſſion of habitations to protect them from the inclemency of tm ne 
the weather, their next thoughts were in general employed in furniſhing 
themſelves with; cloaths for the covering of their nakednefs. After they 
had lain the beaſts of the field for their food, the appropriating their 
ſxins for garments ſeems to be a. circumſtance ſo natural, and likely to 
follow, we may eaſily conclude that ſuch were the habits of men in the 
very ancient ages; and that ſuch was the habit of the Aland Britons, 
When 7 invaded their iſland, we have ſufficient teſtimony to prove.* 

We Have alſo: the greateſt reaſon to believe, that the inhabitants of Reawns for 
South Britain were acquainted with the arts of dreſſing, ſpinning, and prises the 
weaving both flax and wool before the arrival of the Romans, becauſe acquainted with 
their neighbours, the Gauls, had long underſtood them; and, as a proof, + nh ” 
we may add, that the inhabitants of the Caſſiterides, or Scilly iſJands, 
were then clothed, and their perſonal appearance was as. follows. — 
long black tunic reaching down. to their, ancles, and bound round the 
wailt with a girdle; they wore their beards long, and hanging on each 
ſide of their mouths like wings. Beſides, we are aſſured that the in- a 
habitants of Kent, and the ſea- coaſts, were by far more civilized than 
the inland Britons zi therefore, it almoſt amounts to a proof . cheir 


ber ing nee 1 8 5 2 are not particularly deſcribed. 
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* Ol Bel. Gal. 15. . af 0 figure from the left nage ſide of the blue. 
I Strabo, lib. Hi. See this figure deline- 1 Cæſar, ut ſup. | 
ated, plate V. of this volume, the ſecond 
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3 : Vado ill f The Ganls ace dne Torts of cloth; tlie firſt FF moſt valuable has 
TERS 820 1 ee eee fine wool of different tints, which being ſpun into 
yarn, was woven .ch&quer-wiſe, ſo as it might fall into ſmall ſquares of 
. various colours.“ Another garment they made of coarſer wool, which 
wWWuas very thickly woven; this cloth was uſed by the Romans themſelves 
Aln cold weather: alſo a very thick kind of cloth they uſed to make, of 
wWwWoywol driven tightly together, without: ſpinning or weaving, which, if 
worked up with vinegar, was ſo hard and impenetrable; that it was 
eſteemed a good guard againſt the edge or point of a ſword; and what 
was ſheared off, and came from it, (when. taken out of the coppers and 
leads where it was dreſſed) made excellent flocks, which were uſed in 
ſtuffing matraſſes. T Thus much for their woollen manufactory. They 
were equally famous for their linen, which they wove with great dexte- 
rity, as alſo cloths to make fails for ſhips; theſe were fold to various 

| nations, and conſtituted i great part of their trade. 

_ AnGieatmethod When they had ooch ed their linen in the loom, they proceeded 
Aas s to uſe ſeveral arts to make it more ſoft and beautiful, and to bleach it; 
the whole proceſs, as well as the whiting the flax before it went to the 
loom, was as follows: — The unſpuh yarn was put into a great mortar, 

where it was pounded and beaten in water; when it was come to a certain 

whiteneſs, it was ſent to the weaver; and when it was received again 
from him made into cloth, it was laid upon a large ſmooth one, and 
well beaten with broad-headed cudgels: the more frequently it was bea- 
ten, and the more labour was beſtowed, the ſofter and whiter the cloth 
always proved; but very frequently they would mingle the juice of pop- 

_ pies with the water which they uſed on theſe occaſions; and that was 
thought to contribute conſiderably to the "making the linen more white 
and beautiful. Sometimes they uſed ſoap to ſcour their cloths, - which 
they made of the fat of animals, and the aſhes of certain vegetables; na , 

| even the invention of this valuable article is attributed to them 
Theart of Now we are ſpeaking: of their linen and woollen manufactories, we 
Hias. muſt not forget their ſhall in the art of dying their cloth of various co- 
ours, which they performed in a very ſkilful manner; for they found 
means to counterfeit the purple of Tyrus, the ſcarlet, and the violet in 
ain. In ſhort, they were able to make all ſorts of colours that c can be 

ought of, and that with the juice of herbs only ff 

Firſt garments of When the Britons became a little more civilized, _ began to wear 
che Britons. garments, the mantle, or plaid, was the firſt they adopted; which' was 
0 in * to cover all the trunk of hs . 19542 and behind, and 
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+ Diod. $67 . ray. ni, Nat. ** Thid, lib. xxviii; cap. 12. BY 
| 147 Ibid. lib. xxii. gap. 2. From hs 
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f lib. viii. cap. 48. i 
1 Strabo, lib. iv. | 2 ſame author we may gather ſeveral of 
bs 's Hiſt, Nat. lib, viii. cap. 4. the herbs uſed for the commoner colours, 
Ibid. lib. xx, cap. L. as woad for blue, the e OE * Al 
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was faſtened upon the breaſt with a-claſp ; br, for Want of that, witk 
a thorn.“ Theſe mantles are thought to have. been all of one colour, 
25 ſmooth on the inſide, with: long hair on the outſide, like the com- 
Which are laid on the beds by way of coverlets :f and in early 
times ti rue gaments were eſter me a luxury, and worn by none but 
the kings and nobles; but as che habits Were improved, perſons of that 
high (rank-providedchemelyes with: a better torts and the rug deſcend- 
ed to the com Mon pe peopte..-- IK bi re TY; Me 11. 8-08; 

Ihe habit of a Bagel; which was XY adopted by the ſouthern The habit of a 
Britons; from unqueſtionable authority, was as follows :—A tunic, orna- Belsic Gaul. | 
mented with various flowers; cloſe Saunen called bracæ, which co- 
vered their legs and thighs over their tunic they wore a caſſock, or 
cloak of chequer- work, joined together with laces om the inſide, fo as to 
form the appearance of flowers; this laſt garment was made thicker and 
mote maſſy for winter, and thinner for the ſummer. Some wore belts 
over their tunics, adorned with gold or ſilver, from which hung their 
ſwards, ſuſpended by chains of braſs or iron; on their heads they wore 
helmets of braſs, e with horns of the ſame metal; about their ; 
necks; and about their wriſts they wore chains and bracelets 5” gold,f as 
_ alſo large golden rings upon their fingers. This was the dreſs of a war- 
rior, and moſt likely of a chief nobleman. ] Others again we find with- 
out the tunic, and Searing a woollen robe with ſleeves, which reached 
down to their hips** I 5 


„ = = 


Next to.theſe we may juſtly. place the rien dau of the Caſi- Habits of the 
terides, who wore long black garments, as was before obſerved, and Pritons. 
walked about from place to place with ſtaves in their hands. And after 
theſe again ſhould be added the inland inhabitants of Britain, who were 
cloathed in ſkins : I and theſe were the habits of all the natives who poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſouthern diviſion of Britain at the time of Cxfar's arrival. 

The Maæatæ and Calidonians were not at this time diſcovered to the The barbarity 


1 Romans; and even when they were by Julius Agricola, & all that we onde northern 
can learn concerning them, is, that they Were in a ſtate of barbarity; 


nations. 


and this we may be Well aſſured of, for hen we meet with a more par- 
ticular account of them, ſo late as the reign of the emperor Severus, we 
find them ſtill naked, wearing about their necks and bellies large rings, 
and chains of iron, which they looked upon as great ornaments, and 
prized them as highly asg Hey nations do ſilver or gold. Vet it ſhould 
ſeem that this nakedneſs did not proceed from, the abſolute want of. gar- 
mente bat rat prides for "om gs their: bodies with, Various: co- | 


2 Palourics Hi Cele: Hb. ip. Fi. * r 


JJ ome, Hd ME. 2, ++ Ibid, Ib. ii. See plate v. 
T Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. it Caf, Bel. Gal: lib. V. = = meV. of 
S Pliny's Nat. Hiſt; lib. xxxiji. cap. 1. "this volume. 
I See * V. of ALY — 15 pry * Wet Vi gies . 
ver. L. ITS TD Eo N n W 45f 24% Hog be 
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ours, und made thperebn che Tex bed a animals, and they were 
fearful if they were elbathed all theſe delightful ornaments would be 


hid ;“ they eit ther knew ods che uſe of ſhoes, or did: eren o RO. 


: them. 115 7 FC TE 2 Fre 
The dreſs of the The 'habits of the You! differed from thoſe of Fee and, if- not 
Sruide, and of always, upon their ſotemn feſtivals and ſaeriſſces were white, and very 
probably of linen for diſtinction's ſake.F Ho the women were habited 

at this early period we are not ſo well informed; only we find, that they 


let their Hair hang looſe upon their ſhoulders; and being turned back be- 
bort fell down behind, without tying or braiding ; a conſtant attention was 


paid to make it of a yellow hue by art, if it Was not ſo naturally; and 
even where it was, it was thought more beautiful if the tint could be 
heightened. The women alſo wore maſſy chains of gold about their 
necks, great bracelets upon their arms, and rings upon their fingers. 
The habit of The habit of Boudicea, the famous Britin heroine, is very luckily 
lebe.. preſerved, as well as a perfeck deſeriptien of her perſon: Sie Was a lat 
f well-made woman, ef à feyete preſence, and her voice was loud and 
- ſhrill; her hair, which Was Gf a deep yellow,-and very long, hung down 
to the bottom of her back, and on her neck the wore a maſſy chain of 
gold ; ſhe was habited in a tunic, wrought and inter woven with various 
colours, over which was a loofer' fobeiof coarſer make; and bound round 
her with a girdle, faſtened” with buckles: © This was” her uſual habit; 
but as ſhe was now upon the polne of giving battle to the ons,” the 
bore a ſpear alſo in her hand.“ ß 
Head covering, What covering the Britons or Gauls had for Sele bende when they: did 
and hoe. ot wear their helmets or accoutrements of war cannot be diſcovered, but 
perhaps none at all; for ene ver their dreſs is deſeribed we meet not with 
any mention made & them: or, if they had any, it is likely they were 
only caps made of the ſkins of beaſts, with the hair turned outwards. 
In like manner might their ſhoes be made of ſleins, with the hairy ſide 


outermoſt, and bound round the inſtep wich a cord or thong. - We may 


be well aſſured that the Wore 3 Britons had ſorne fort of toes, 


> Heroin,” in Vita Scree kd. i. Sbatel ne of paint. cle "lib. 

cap. 46. & Xiphil. ex Dio. Nic. in Sever. Av. fub finem. 

Iſidorus writes us, that the name of the _ + The reaſon why they wore no hoes, 

Picts, (which was given latterly to the might be becauſe they thou ht they would 
_ Maxatz) correſ er d well with the ap- prevent their running fo fwift; To alſo, 


" IE „ „ 8 1 


ce of chkir bodies: for (adds he) 


they ſqueeze the juice of certain herbs in- 
to figures made on their bodies with the 
points of needles, and ſo carry the badge 
of their Ain upon their ſpotted ſkins, 
Ifidorus Orig. lib. Xix. cap. 23. 80 alſo 
Solinus 575 as this operation was done 


with ſharp needles, and was very painful to 
them, thoſe were eſteemed the braveſt who 


bore it with the greateſt fortitude, and re- 
1 0 eeived the * pelt 


. 


F to N ow: 9 


they would wear no armour becauſe it was 


cumberſome to them when they paſſed the 
bogs and fens. Herodian, ut ſup. See 


one of theſe Britons es 19222 V. 
of this ys N. A 15 
Pliny's Nat. ib. xvi. ca 44. 
5 Diod. Sic. lib. v. A 
I Tbid- & Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. 1. ii. c. . 


** Xiphil. ex Dion. in Nerone. See 


this figure delineated, plate V. 
3 ; for 


who dwelt upon the 
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for a particular ſtreſs is laid upon the harbarity of, the Mazatz and Ca- 
lidonians from their being unſnod 77 A 


R k | 
We will now take a ſhort review of the habits which we ſuppoſe to have The habits of 


the Britons par- 


been worn by the civiler Britons, and which we have ſeen by undoubted ticalarised. 


authority was the. attire. of the ancient Gauls. The firſt is the robe, or 


cloak : Mhether it. be made of the baſket, or chequer-work, or whether 
made) woollen cut ſmooth on the inſide, and the hair left long on the 
tlide like a rug, both theſe ſorts were worn by the Gauls, and one of 


them had ſleeves.1 The ſecond part of their dreſs was the tunic. . The 
third part, and the moſt remarkable, the bracæ, d which were a ſort of 


garments not unlike the trowſers of our failors in the preſent day, ſave- 
ing only that they came down to the ancles, and were there tied round 
cloſe to the ſhoe. Theſe habits, which were certainly worn by all the 
Celtic nations, may be ſeen frequent enough in many figures on the 
Trajan and Antonine columns; and the authorities quoted below may 
perhaps amount to a 1 that theſe were alſo the habits of the Britons 
ea-coaſts oppoſite to Gaul. 
The perſonal ornaments. which the Gauls affected moſt, were large ornaments 
chains of gold; theſe they wore round their necks; maſly bracelets for yo" by the 


their arms, and rings for the fingers, of the ſame metal; all which were 


unĩyerſally uſed by oth ſexes.” And we are well aſſured that the South 
Britons. adorned the 


mſelves in the ſame. manner; nay, ſo generally was 


this taſte diffuſed throughout the iſland, (which proves it of long ſtand- 


ing) that in the north, where gold was not to be procured, the natives 


made chains, rings, at 


and bracelets, of iron; of which, alſo, they were 
not a little proud. e 5 


> 
- = 


It was ſome time after the Romans had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Bri- The change 


| | made in dreſs 


tain before the natives were prevailed upon to quit their ancient habits. Mon ore 


Julius Agricola, who, in all his proceedings, diſcovered his prudence as 


a commander and as a governor, by lenitive meaſures led them by de- 


grees from one ſtep of luxury to another; and it is under his adminiſtration 
that we firſt find them wearing the Roman apparel, which before they 
had ſhewn great diſlike to. As they now began to learn the Roman 


Boudicea, as before declared. 


language, to build temples, places 


*Kiphil. ex Dio. Nic. in Sever. 


+ Varro informs us, that the Britons 


uſed to wear a ang. called a Gaunacum, 

which was of divers colours woven toge- 
ther, making a gaudy ſhew: This gar- 
ment anſwers well to the deſcription of the 


above robe, or cloak, as given before, page 


258 of this volume. 


1 The tunic, Strabo expreſsly declares, 
was worn by the inhabitants of the Caſſi- 
terides, before deſcribed;. the tunic of va- 
rious colours makes a part of the habit of 


to his own. 


of aſſembly, and imitating the cu- 


* - 


48] $ That the Britons alſo wore the bracz, 
let Martial bear witneſs, ©* Quam veteres 


„ brachz Britonis pauperis, &c.? 
This may be proved from the great va- 
riety of rings, and chains of * e 


when he was led before the emperor Clau- 
dius: theſe he had taken in his wars from 
the monarchs of kingdoms neighbouring 


** See the authority quoted before. 


S ſtoms 


were carried before Caractacus in triumph, 


of the druids, 
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be of cheig! | conquerots in all their proceedings, the habits above- 
deſcribed were no longer uſed, .but the gown of the Romans, and other 
____,__*_ garments more convenient, or perhaps, at leaſt, more agreeable. 
The Romans The Romans, ſoon after they had brought the natives to conform to 
8 4 their cuſtoms and habits, improved the art of making clotli, and there 
wuas an imperial manufactory eſtabliſhed at Venta Belgarum, now Win- 
cheſter, where all ſorts of woollen and linen cloth was made for the uſe 
of the Roman army in Britain. As the Romans improved chis art, {6 
alſo at their departure it declined; for the miſeries which perm to ry in 

* prevented: Apen attention being ey to it. + TS © 


i wr a. a % 
: ” 


- 5 
98 - — | | 1 
2 : > ; 4 * * 4 4 


* Tearnin 82 and the State of 6 the polite 4 arts n the ancient Britons. 4 
The druids 0 HE druids were the 8555 Perſphis of loathing in Britain before,” and 
only 8 of even ſome time after, the arrival of the Romans; and to theſe men 
amongſt the * the natives paid the higheſt honours, for they were both prieſts and phi- 
Britons, loſophers. It was cuſtomary with the Britons never to perform any ſa- 


cred rite without their aſſiſtance, for they believed them to be well ac- 
quainted with the will of the gods; and for that reaſon were the moſt 
proper perſons to offer up their prayers and thankfgivings. P Theſe 
11 prieſts, as we have ſeen efore, were divided into three claſſes, the 
bards, the vates, and the druids; the firſt were poets and muſicians; 
the ſecond were prieſts and phyſiologiſts; and the laſt added to the ſtudy 
of phyſiology, that of moral philoſophy .! 
The druids im-» Theſe prieſts poliſned, and brought "heir ſcholars into a more rational 
proved the Bris ay of living, and taught them ſome branches of uſeful learning. The 
vates, by their reſearches into the order of things, endeavoured to lay 
open the hidden ſecrets of nature; whilſt the druids were men of a more 
ſublime and penetrating ſpirit, and acquired the higheſt renown by, their 
ſpeculations, which were at once both ſubtile and Tofty. 8 
The phyſiology It is true, at this diſtance of time, there is no poſſibility of giving a 
clear and diſtinct account of the learning of the druids; all that we can 
gather, muſt be from the flight hints which are to be met with in the an- 
cient authors, and which can only lead us to ſome few particulars. One 
"of their e OO concerning the univerſe, Was, that it 


9 


* Tacit. vita Agricol. 8 Vide page Ns of this volume. 
+ Camd. Brit. in Hampſhire. I Ammian. Marcel. 
þ 4 Diod. Sic. lib. v. Cap. 31. * Ibid, 
mould 
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ſhould never be entirely deſtroyed, or annihilated, but that it ſhould 

ſuffer a ſucceſſion of violent changes and revolutions, which would be 
produced, i ſometimes by the predominating power of fire, and ſometimes 

by that of water.“ All the reſt of their various enquiries into the ori- 

gin, nature, laws, and properties, of material objects, are unhappily 

loſt ; and this misfortune, moſt likely, we chiefly owe to their refuſing 

to commit their opinions to Writing no mon 
The druids (who were employed in matters of the higheſt ſpeculation) Aftroloey and 
we find inſtructing their ſcholars concerning the heavenly bodies and d. 
their motions, and treating of the power and might of the gods. There 

is little doubt to be made, but that the druids alſo pretended to a know- 

ledge of aſtrology; becauſe; of all err, this ſeems the moſt 

likely to lay faſt hold upon the minds of men; and when moſt of the reſt 

were aboliſhed as abſurd, this held its conſequence, and was not utterly 
rejected till very latter days: however this may be, it is certain that they 

were aſtronomers, though we know but little of their opinions upon this 
ſubject; nor can we in the leaſt pretend to inveſtigate their ideas of the 
mundane fyſtem. Their time they computed by nights 3 they had alſo 

the diviſion of months. and years ;$ both which they are ſaid to have be- | 
gun from the full of the moon: but if they reckoned only twelve moons 

in their year, their computation muſt have fallen conſiderably ſhort of 

the ſolar year, and would have ſoon called for an alteration ;. yet by 

what means they rectified the deficiency is not known. It is certain that 

they paid great regard to the age of the moon whenever they proceeded 

on any buſineſs of importance ; and the time that there was a new moon, 

or that ſhe was at the full, was always eſteemed the moſt auſpicious. 

From a great variety of circumſtances we may be led to conclude, that arithmetic, 
the druids were ſkilled in the art of arithmetic, which muſt have been 3 "ag 
abſolutely neceſſary in all their computations, as well as in their public the aruias. 
and private accounts. Their knowledge of the Greek alphabet is 
thought to have been. two ways ſerviceable to them; firſt, as letters; 
and ſecondly, as figures. With reſpect to geometry; to what extent 
their knowledge of this ſcience was carried, we can by no means deter- 
mine; yet it ſeems they were acquainted with it, becauſe they deter- 
mined the bounds and limits of all eſtates which were diſputed ; and we 
find them engaged in the more ſublime ſpeculations of geometry, as 
meaſuring the magnitude of the earth, nay, of the world itſelf. - Geo- 
graphy again it ſeems reaſonable that they ſhould have ſome ſkill in, 
becauſe when annual diſputes were referred to the arch-druid, and the 
provincial druids delivered in their determinations upon ſuch matters as 
might relate to eſtates and landed poſſeſſions, this muſt be ſettled by the 
aſcertaining in ſome meaſure the extent of ſuch poſſeſſions.““ 


* Strabo, lib. iv. e $ Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 434. 
+ Czf. Bel. Gal. lib, vi. & Pomp. Mela, || Ibid. 
lb. iii. cap. 2. 5 ** Vide Borlaſs's Hiſtory of Cornwall, 
; Caf. ut ſup. and Stukeley's Stone Henge. 
The 
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| The Druids were certainly well verſed in mechanical knowledge: 
this may be eaſily proved, when we recolle& that Stone Henge, and a 
great variety of other ponderous ſtructures, are the laſting remains of 


their kill; for it muſt require no mean dexterity, to convey ſuch im- 
menſe ſtones from place to place, and to raiſe them to ſuch heights. as 


The knowledge The druids alſo. were the only phyſicians among nome ſt . 


that the druids 


had of phyſic.” 


The anatomy 
and ſurgery of 
the druids, 


Britons ; F which people were the more particularly inclined. to make 
application to them for relief, becauſe they thought that all internal 
diſeaſes proceeded from the anger of the gods, and therefore none could 
be ſo proper to make interceſſion for them, as the prieſt of thoſe - ve- 
ry deities from whom their afflictions came; for this cauſe alſo they of- 


fered ſacrifices, when fick ; and if dangerouſly ill, the better to prevail 
upon the gods to reſtore them to health, a man was flain, and ſacrificed 


upon their altars; and this belief alſo gave the ſuppoſed power to charms 
and incantations, ſo frequently practiſed in thoſe times of ſuperſtition, 
to-drive away evil fpirits, and to heal diſeaſes. T we 1.120 

What knowledge they had in the anatomy of the human body can- 
not be aſcertained, yet is it highly probable that they had ſome general 
ideas of the muſcles, nerves, great blood veſſels, and other external 


parts of the body; and alſo of the chief inteſtines ; and this they might 


have learned from a long courſe of human. ſacrifices, Modern authors 


indeed, have enlarged greatly upon this ſubject, and attributed to them, 
a much more extenſive knowledge of anatomy; but as what they have 
advanced is meerly conjectural, we have neither ſpace nor leiſure to inſert 
their various opinions. 8 The druidical practice of ſurgery, without 


5 doubt, extended to the healing of wounds, ſetting of broken bones, the 


reducing of diſlocations, and ſuch obvious branches of the art. Yet all 


this was not done in a plain ready way; but the ſimplicity of their 


practice was concealed, and numberleſs charms, ſpells, and incantations 


made uſe of, to deceive the patient, and encreaſe their own conſe- 


Botany of the 
Aruids. 


Men ce. 1 gg | ; | -% | 
? Since the chief of their medicines were compoſed of the juice and 
decoctions of various herbs, we may be well aſſured, that botany was 
not the leaſt of their ſtudies. The mifletoe, and the ceremonies uſed 
in cutting it from the tree whereon it was found growing, as alſo the 
manner of gathering] the herb Samulos, as well as their medicinal vir- 


VX * Vide Borlaſs's Hiſt. Cornwall & Stuke- be eſteemed the moſt ſublime and ſacred 


ley's Stone Henge. - - part of the art of healing. Pliny's Nat. 
I Pliny's Nat, Hiſt. hb. xxx. cap. 1. iſt, ut ſup. HED 
t There is no perſon that makes any 8 See Stukeley's Stone Henge, Borlaſs's 


doubt, ſays Fliny, but that magic derived Ant. of Cornwall, Dr. Henry's Hiſt. Brit. 


. Aattering anddelufive powers, it came to || Vide page 196 of this volume. 


its origin from medicine, and that by its &c. _ 8 


tues, 


* 


— 
* 
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tues, have been before declared.“ To theſe we may add, the Selago, 1 


| kind of hedge hyſop, which was greatly admired by the druids; the 


perſon who gathered it was to be cloathed in a white garment, and 
to offer a ſacrifice of bread and wine before he proceeded to take it ; 
| when he had done this, he was to cover his right hand with the ſkirt 
of his robe, and with a hook, made of more precious metal than iron, 
cut up the herb, which he was carefully to place in a clean cloth; thus 
gathered, the herb poſſeſſed various wonderful qualities, and was a 
powerful charm and preſervative from misfortunes, and ſudden acci- 
dents of all kinds. f Vervaine alſo was in great eſteem with the dru- 
ids, and many extraordinary virtues attributed to it. Beſides theſe, a 
multitude of others might be found; but as their virtues depended on 
fond ceremonies, which all bordered upon the ſame ſuperſtition, it 
will be needleſs as well as tireſome, to proceed in the deſcription of 
One thing ought not to be omitted here, which is, ſome account of The Angvinum 
the Anguinum or ſerpent's egg, which the druids had in high eſteem; * ferfent s es. 
and it was formed, as they pretended, by a great multitude of ſerpents __ 
cloſe intwined together, from the frothy ſaliva proceeding from their 
throats; when it was made, it was raiſed up in the air by their com- 
bined hiſſing; and to render it efficacious, it was to be caught in a 
clean white cloth, before it could fall t& the ground; the perſon who 
performed this office, was | obliged inſtantly to mount a fwift horſe, 
and Tide away full ſpeed, to avoid the purſuits of the ſerpents, who fol- 
lowed him with great rage, until they were ſtopped by- ſome river. 
Having thus obtained the wonderful egg, he proceeded in the next 
place to try whether it was genuine or not; which was done by en- 
chaſing it in gold, and throwing it into à river; if it ſwam againſt 
the ſtream, its virtue was indiſputable; and thoſe who carried it about 
them, ſhould, by its powerful influence, be ſuperior to their adverſaries 
in all diſputes; it would alſo procure them the favour and friendſhip of 
great men. But all this is, in general, looked upon as a fable of 
the druids, in order to procure the greater price for theſe eggs, which 
they ſold at a high rate to the credulous people; it is true indeed, va- 
rious opinions have been delivered upon this ſubject, yet none of them 
founded upon any certain facts. )))). N | 
Feint is the light thrown upon the methods purſued by the druids Preparation of 
in preparing their medicines ;. fome few hints, it is true, we meet with, medicine. 
of their extracting the juice of herbs, their bruiſing and ſteeping them 
in water, infuſing them in wine, boiling them, and making fumes 
from them, and the like; it alſo appears, that they were not ignorant 
of making ſalves and ointments, from vegetables. | 5 


* Vide page 196 of this volume, z dee Borlaſs ut ſup. c. 
+ Pliny, lib. xxiv. cap. 11. | | Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvi. cap. 44. lib. 
$ Ibid. lib, xxix, cap. 3. XIiv. cap. 11. lib, xxv. cap. . et alia. 
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When ve remember the opportunities which the druids had of diſ- 
playing their eloquence, we ſhall not ſo much wonder at the effect their 
peeches frequently had upon their hearers. They taught their pupils, 
and harangued to them concerning their doctrines; they made public 
ſpeeches to the people, and inſtructed them in morality; they pleaded 
in courts of juſtice, - and in great councils of the ſtate declared their opi- 
nions; and either by inviting diſcourſes, perſuaded the chiefs to peace, 
or elſe in powerful declamations, uſed every incentive to provoke them 
to war; and we find their ſpeeches were never in vain, for the greateſt 
attention was always paid to their inſtructions and advice.“ The 
kings and leaders of the Britons who were inſtructed by the druids, 
3 of their eloquence; for always before an engagement, they 
harangued their army, and endeavoured to fire the minds of their ſol- 
diers with the hopes of glory and conqueſt, and to raiſe in them a 
contempt of death and danger. Though thoſe elegant ſpeeches which 
are handed down to us, by the Roman authors, of ſeveral. Britiſh 
chiefs, are not entirely genuine, yet the effect which their exhorta- 
tions are ſaid to have produced upon their troops, may plainly prove 
the force and energy with which they were delivered. f | 
ee ac- , The druids have lain under very grievous accuſations, on account 
0 ms of their magical juggles; but in Britain theſe deluſions ſeem: to 
have been carried to a more &traordinary length, and with greater 
ſucceſs, than in any other Celtic nation; for they practiſed ſo many 
ceremonies and magical rites, that they were ſaid to have exceed- 
ed even the Perſians themſelves z and by this art they pretended 
to diſcover the deſigns of the gods, and foretel future events. The 
Eubate or Vates, alſo inveſtigated the moſt fublime ſecrets of nature, 
and by auſpices and ſacrifices delivered out prophetic ſpeeches.| Yet af- 
ter all, what were theſe more than a ſort of religious juggles, which were 
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; Eloquence of 


*The Gauls, and moſt likely the Bri- 
tons, alſo had a god, named Ogmius, which 
in their language fignified eloquence; the 

ictured him out as an old man, ſurround- 
ed by a great multitude of people, all of 
whom were held by 
came from his tongue to their ears ; and 
the multitude were not diſpleaſed with 
their bondage, but on the contrary, looked 


with admiration upon him. Lucian (who 


tells this ſtory) ſeeming to be ſurpriſed at 
this ſtrange repreſentation, was anſwered 


by a Gauliſh druid, in the following man- 
ner: You will not wonder when I inform 
you, that contrary to the Greeks, we make 
Hercules (whom we call Ogmius) the 
god of eloquence, whereas th 
that honour to Mercury, who is far infe- 


ſmall chains, which 


attribute 


rior to Hercules in power and ſtrength. 


We make him an old man, becauſe: elo- 


quence is never ſo forcible as when it pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of the aged; and- 
the relation that the mouth has to the ear, 
juſtifies that part of the picture which you 
wonder at, the ſlender chains reaching 
from the tongue of the deity, to the ears 
of the multitude, by which he holds them 
faſt ; nor 1s it any diſgrace to repreſent 
Hercules in this faſhion, for it was by his 
eloquence- that he ſucceeded in every 
thing, and ſubdued the hearts of all men. 
Lucian in Hercules Gallicus. £5 

+ Vide page 17, 24 and 32 of this vol. 

4 Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxx. cap. 1. 

$ Mela, lib iii. cap. 2. TON 

Ammian. Marcell. lib, xy. cap. 19. 
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practiſecd by the heatheniſh priefts in all ages, and of almoſt all na- 


tion. 1 5 3 3 09 | | 
It ſeems certain that the druids knew the uſe of letters, becauſe Letters known | ES 
8 khheir public and private accounts were always kept in writing.“ The 1 k | 
2] | knowledge of the Greek alphabet, thoſe of Gaul received from te „ 
E Greek merchants at Marſailles, who had fixed themſelves there for the | 
convenience of carrying on their trade with the Britons ; for the 
merchandiſe! from Britain was carried by land thither, and from thence 
ſent to the different nations, where thoſe merchants traded: f the dru- 
ids of Britain, either had the fame alphabet from their neighbours 
the Gauls; or elſe might learn it from the Greek merchants, who came 
frequently into the iſland; E641 84,45 gd | 7 
The ſchools and ſeminaries of learning amongſt the druids, were held sie, 0 be. 
in the deep receſſes of groves and foreſts, and the caverns of the earth; in learning. 
thoſe places they inſtructed the youth | who were committed to their 
charge, in the knowledge that was neceſſary for them, according to the 
ſtation of life which it was intended they ſhould fill. The coming of 
the Romans made a great alteration in the modes of learning amongſt 
the Britons: Julius Agricola is the firſt we find who paid any atten- | 
tion to the inſtruction of the provincials; he, we are aſſured, took great 5 2 
care to have the ſons of the chief Britons taught the liberal ſciences; | 
and ſuch was the ſucceſs, that they who had before deſpiſed the Ro- 
5 man language, now became deſirous of acquiring it, and made a rapid 
progreſs in learning and eloquence. & After the converſion of the Bri- 
tons to chriſtianity, the learning was chiefly confined to the prieſts and 
religious profeſſors, and by degrees the monaſteries became the great 
(crltianes ““)“ 1 
Ihe ſculptures and images of the Britons are all of them loft” The Artof fculgture. 
Gauls uſed to ornament their ſhields with images of beaſts made of 
braſs, and upon their helmets they placed horns of braſs, figures of 
birds, or the faces of four-footed beaſts: and it is highly probable, 
that this art of embelliſhing their ſhields and helmets, was not un- 
known to the Britons ; for every warlike people, ſeem to have taken 
great pride in the beauty of their arms; which they either traced with 
figures, or poliſhed with extraordinary care. The Romans who car- 
ried the art of ſculpture to great perfection, improved the ſtate of 
it in Britain, a great variety of their baſs-reliefs and images, have 
been found in various parts of the kingdom ; and it-was very ſoon 
after their firſt arrival, that they began .to manifeſt proofs of their 
iKill, for as early as the year 61, not twenty years from the inva- 


7 


Set Bel. Gal. lib. v. 8 Tacit. Vit. Agrie. 
+ Strabo, lib. tv. | I Diod. Sic. lib. v. | 


Mela, ut ſup, 


„ o Ieh LAWS 60. Pune I, 
Ee Be FEE under Claudius Car, vs find a laue of Victory in. the meer, 


Camulodunum.“ ; 
Arc of painting. | We know but little ”, the ſtate * pajntir Wy the art of colour- 
ing amongſt the Britons, before the arrival of the Romas; we read in- 
| TS. of gon painting their bodies. The ſouthern Britons when they 
went to war ſtained themſelves all over with woad, which made them 
of a blue colour z and this they did to appear more formibable to 
their enemies. Again at their public feaſts and ſolemn feſtivals, all 
of them, whether men, women, or children, . were ftripped; naked, and 
ſtained over with woad, to ſuch a degree, that they: appeared; like 
Ethiopians : yet this was but a kind of waſh, or plain colour, uni- 
formly laid all over them. In the north the art of painting, or ſtain- 
ing their ſkins, was carried to greater perfection; fot there we find 
them picturing upon their bodies the eee of _—_ flowers, 
trees, and animals of all kinds.$ . 


| rhe Bonus p who were olls; well acqua wainted with the arts of deſign 
5 grove 50 colouring, without doubt, inſtru the Britons in the ſame; 


5 kanns. and this we may be partly aſſured of, — the pictures and delinea- 
tions of their Gods, which remained upon the walls of their cities in 
the days of Gildas Badonicus ; yet becauſe they might be either greatly 
defaced by time, or the work of ruder hands; they are ſaid, by that 
pious author, to have been hideous and ugly; but the prejudices. which 
he might have. conceived. againſt them, as the reliques of | idolatry, 
may have cauſed him to look upon them in this frightful light ; or 

aps many of them may have beeen intended to repreſent ſatyrs and 
| Phan gods, who are always drawn as deformed and ugly. | 

Tho my of ab "Ther remarkable fondneſs for poetry, may be eaſily conceived, from 

ain. their laws and doctrines, whether religious or moral, being all in verſe; 

the whole employment of the bards, was e of. one kind or other; 
their compoſitions were various; the actions of great men they cele- 
brated in heraic poems,** which they ſung to the ſweet ſounds of the 
fr again they would compoſe ſatirical poems, in which they cen- 
red the vices and immoralities of the age ;7$ and ſuch was the 

wer and harmony of their numbers, when they touched upon the 
pathetic, and ſtrove to move the imaginations of men, That: ry would 


* Tacit. Ka lib. xiv. cap. 10. | 44, * Diod. gle, > v. | | 
4 Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 10. "++ Poſſidonius of Apamea informs us, 
1 Pliny's Nat. Hift. lib. xxii. cap. r. that it was acuſtom common amongſt the 


58 Herodian, lib iii. cap. 46. Celtic princes, when they went to war, to 


The words of Gildas deſeribing theſe carry a certain number of poets, with 
Pictures of their gods, are as follows: them, who eat at their tables, and ſang 
a, 


uorum nonnulla, lineamentis ad huc their praiſes to the people, who gathered 
deformibus intra vel extra deſerta mœnia round them in crouds, Athenæas, lib. vi. 
ſolito more rigentia, torvis vultibus intue- cap. 12. 
mur.“ Gild, Hiſt. cap. 2. | tt Diod, Sic. lib, v. 
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run in between two armies, juſt „ re vr; of engaging in bat- 
tle; and by their ſongs - avercome* the paſſions.vf the rough warriors, 
and make them throw down their arms;* on the contrary, no doubt, 
when they were deſirous of blowing * the flames of war and ſedition 
in the minds of their hearers, they had other ſongs to raiſe their cou- 
rage, and let looſe the fury of reſentment in their breaſts. | 
Muſic eme always to have been happily united with the flights of The muſic of 
e bards; their poems they conſtantly ſung to the 
arp ; and their taſte in muſic, as well as in the expreſſion of their 
words, is plainly proved, by the wonderful effect it had upon the ſur- 
rounding multitude, who liſtened to their ſtrains. 1 
The harp or tyre, is ſaid to have been invented by the Scythians; and The lyre by 
it was vfed*by all the Celtie nations; in its primitive ſtate, it had only em invented: 
four or five ſtrings or thongs, which were made of an ox's hide; and 
it was uſually played upon with a plectrum, made of the jaw-bone of 
a goat ;f but by degrees it was improved, and became a very excellent 
inſtrument; the form of thoſe uſed by the Britiſh bards, as well as 
the number of ſtrings wherewith they were ſtrung, or how they were 
played upon, are circumſtances we have no means left to diſcover. © 
Learning, and every other polite art, n loſt ground, ſome The decreaſe of 
time before the departure of the Romans from Britain; and after they * Bad- 
had finally taken their leave, they ſunk entirely to the ground: all their ton. 
records of antient times were laſt or deſtroyed,F ſo that the bare out- 
lines of the people, and the tranſactions of this important period is 
all we could trace out, from the curſory mention we meet with of them 


in the Roman authors. | | a e eee 


5 


-* Dio; Sic. ut d- OOF. er ca which were either loſt or 
I Pelloutier, Hiſt. Celt. cap. 9. p. 360. ** burnt by the enemy at home, or car- 
note 30. & vide Dr. Henry's Hiſt, Brit. v. I, “ ried by exiles into foreign countries.” 
1 Gildas Sapiens, himſelf a. Briton, de- Gild, Hiſt. And Ninnius in the preface 
clares himſelf unſatisfied, whether the an- to his Hiſtory of Britain, complains, that 
cient Britons ever had any records or wri- the greateſt ſcholars amongſt theBritons had 
. tings, to tranſmit their hiſtory and origi- but little learning, and that they had left 

nal to poſterity; and therefore plainly no memorials ; and confeſſes, that whate- 

confeſſes, that he took all his hiſtory ver he had written, was collected out of 
out of foreign writers, and not out of the annals and chronicles of the holy fa- 
any writings or records left by his qwn thers. Pref, Ninn, Hiſt, Brit. 
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The face of the F AREAT- Britain, Which is now ſo fair and flouriſhing, was in the 
country in an- times we are treating of, little better than, a wild deſart, covered 
| | with woods, and full of bogs, fens, and marſhes ; except perhaps ſome 
57 Bots few countries in the ſouthern parts, which lay near the ſea-ſhore, where the 
| inhabitants being more civilized, had begun to cultivate the land, and ſow 
corn. Many of theſe marſhes were drained by the Romans, who made 
ſolid roads through them, from one part of their poſſeſſions in the iſland 
to another; they alſo built bridges, and did every thing neceſſary for the 
improvement of the country. In Calidonia, where theſe conquerors 
ſeldom went, ſuch improvements did not take place; for when the em- 
peror Severus, A. D. 207, with his army, invaded the northern nations, 
ke met with almoſt infurmountable obſtacles, from the wild and un- 
cultivated ftate of the country; ſo that in order to proſecute his march, 
he was obliged to cut down whole foreſts, dry up moraſſes, build brid- 
ges, and fill up the bogs; till at laſt his troops were ſo wearied, and 
harraſſed with a continual ſucceſſion of difficulties, that many, unable 
to proceed any further, begged of their companions to kill them, leſt 
they ſhould fall alive into the hands of their enemies. It is ſaid, that 
the emperor loſt no fewer than fifty thouſand of his troops in this un- 
profitable expedition?“ | e I. La BE (38) ns 
The perſons of The Britons, in general, appear to have been a tall,F ſtrong, nimble, 
the Britons, and comely people; though they were not all alike, for the Calidoni- 
ans are deſcribed as the ſtrongeſt built, and the beſt able to endure 
"hardſhips ; for they were accuſtomed, from the nature of their climate, 
to fatigues of all kinds; they could endure. hunger and cold with 
great patience, and would remain for ſeveral days in the fens and mo- 
raſſes, up to the neck in water, without touching food of any kind 4 
theſe men, from their large limbs, and red hair, were thought to have 
come originally from Germany. The Silures, were remarkable for 
their ſwarthy complexions, and their hair, which was generally curled : 
theſe have been thought to have come from Spain, whilſt thoſe who poſ- 


ſeſſed the ſea-coaſts oppoſite to Gaul, are univerſally agreed to have 
been like the Gauls, and molt likely ſprung from them. 9 As the Celtic 


. * Nipil. ex Dio. Niczo. in Sever. xy ſtraight upon their legs; nor had they 
; + Strabo ſays, that he ſaw certain Bri- any very fine features, or elegance of ſhape 
- - tiſh youths at Rome, who were one foot or limbs. Strabo, lib. r. 
and a half higher than the talleſt perſon 1 Xiphil. ex Dio. in Sever. 
there: he remarks that they were fairer in $ Tacit, Vit, Agric, _ 
perſon than the Gauls, but did not ſtand ve- | 


nations 


— 
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nations in general are ſaid to have been remarkable for their blue eyes, 
we: may fairly judge that thoſe of the Britons were the ſame: As the 
Britons were a people of good conſtitutions, and lived in a ſimple man- 
ner, we need not wonder that they ſhould arrive at great ages. Some of 
them are ſaid to have exceeded one hundred years. 7 
In genius the Britons excelled the Gauls, who were an acute and The general 
ready people. In their tempers they were proud and ' haſty, con- dhe Briten. 
temning danger, and ſwift to revenge; they were brave and valiant in 
the field of battle, but cruel and bloody to the enemies whom they 
had conquered. : Curioſity, credulity, and fickleneſs, were the national 
foibles both of the Gauls and Britons; and to all theſe, at times, were 
owing the misfortunes of both theſe people. On the other hand, the 
Britons were open, generous, grateful, and docile; being perfectly ſim- 
ple and honeſt in all their dealings, j they ſubmitted with pleaſure to what 
was mild and Iegal, but were impatient of reſtraint, and oppoſed coura- 
giouſly all tyranny, and attempts to enſlave them; but of all others, this 
was the ſtrongeſt characteriſtic of the Calidonians, many of whom put 
their wives and children to death with their own hands, rather than they 
fhould fall into the power of the Romans ;** they alſo were equally re- 
markable for their focial affection and duty towards their parents. 
Another remarkable part of the character of the ancient Britons, was The hoſpitality 
their hoſpitality to ſtrangers ; towards whom they always behaved with Hens 8 
the greateſt kindneſs, and received them with joy and feſtivity, holding ccics 
nothing too good for them that their houſe afforded. t With reſpect to 


: ; . 
285 
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* Plntarch declares that ſome: of them ' ſtop, even againſt their wills, and they f 


lived to one hundred and twenty years. 
Vide Camden, in his Preface to his Brit. 


_, + *Lacit. Yita Agric..."  . 


in the famous revolt under Boudicea, 


queen of the Icenians, ſee page 23, of this 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo 


volume. 
both inform us that the Gauls uſed to cut 


off the heads of their enemies whom they 
had flam in battle; and ſuch as were of a 


high rank they anointed with a certain 


mixture, to preſerve them, and kept them 
in their houſes: to ſhew to ſtrangers, to 


whom they boaſted of their own great acts, 
or the: valour of their predeceſſors; and 
ſhewed thoſe heads as proof of the truth of 
their aſſertions. There ſeems but little 
doubt to be made of the Britons doing the 
ſame, fince in moſt other matters they fol- 
lowed the Gauls ſo cloſely. Diod. Sic. 
lib v. Strabo, lib. ix. Fo 

85 Czſar-informs us that it was the cu- 
tom with the Gauls to oblige travellers to 


would enquire of them the news of the 


time, what they had heard, or might 


no, concerning any} matter; and the 
1 This one may find by their behaviour | | 
to the Roman captives, whom they took 


common people would croud round the 
merchants in the towns, and oblige them 
to inform them from what country they 
came, and, what news they have there. 
Influenced by ſuch reports and informa- 
tions, they would creduloufly determine 
matters of the greateſt moment, and fre- 


8 to their great diſadvantage; ſince 
they gave credit to every doubtful report, 
and many impoſed on them things invent- 


ed to pleaſe them. Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. 
C „ „ FR: x 
s 17 Piodorus Siculus ſays of the Britons, 


that their manners were plain and fimple, 
and that they were abſolute ſtrangers to the 


pernicious cunning and diſſimulation of the 
generality of people in his time. Diod. 
Sic. lib. v. 8 PI4 BE CY 2h 254 bt hl 

** Tacit. Vita Agric. 


1 Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
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theit chaſtity; it ſcems their ĩdeas were gibſs and unpoliſhed. As they 


Ranks of men 
amongſt the 
Britons. 


bad not wherewithal to live Juxurovully, fo:their frugality is not to be 
commended, for they were very ealily. drawn into all: kinds of exceſs 


and drunkenneſs was a vice they. frequently gave way to; they would 


often drink until they were entirely oveteome with the liquor, on 


inflamed with a kind of mnadneſs; and the had effects of this vice was, 
that thereby ſudden quarrels happened amongſt them; for when they 

had drank freely, they would: ſtart up and fight furiouſſy, without the 
leaſt regard to their lives or ſafety. T Another blemiſh in their charae- 


ter, was, their proneneſs to public robberies, eſpecially in the north ; for 


the Maæatæ and Calidonians ſupported themſelves in great meaſure by 
plunder and ſpoils, which they took from their neighbaurs in the ſouth, 


whom they frequently diſtreſſed to the greateſt degree in a moſt cruel 
and-bearoaaus manmer ß ße ns © mod bein gl 

Of the ranks of men amongſt. both the Gauls and Britons we find 
but two ſorts, that enjoyed any conſiderable honours, and theſe were the 


druids and the nobles: concerning the druids, enough has been ſaid al- ES 


ready; the nobles, or heads of clans, as many of them as formed a com- 
munity, or ſtate, were obliged, when any war broke out, to join in the 
proſecution of it; and as any one of theſe were-ſuperior either in quality 


or power, ſo he had more retainers: about him, and in this his honour 


chiefly conſiſted. The common peaple were looked upon almoſt in the 
light of ſlaves, and could do nothing of their on accord; neither were 


Behaviour of 
the Britons to- 
wards the fair- 
ſex, 


they admitted to any councils, malt of them being oppreſſed with debt, 
the weight of taxes, or the injuſtice of the great, ſubmitted themſelves. 
to the vaſſalage of the nobles, Who had the ſame power over them as if 
fot were ſlaves; and indeed they were frequently abuſed, and fold as 
Me have the greateſt reaſon to believe that the Britons behaved with 
all becoming decency and reſpect towards the fair-ſex. We find that the 
brutal carriage of the Romans towards the daughters of Boudicea, and 


the affronts which they put upon her, were great incentives to that de- 


ſtructive revolt that broke out ſoon after. ff What their ceremonies of 


marriage were, or what the particular employment of their wives, is not 
known I but without doubt it was their charge to overlook the affairs of 
the houfe, and pay attention to ſuch buſineſs as more properly belongs to 
women than men; and had the care of their children until they were of 


* Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. v. & vide page 248 amongſt the Gauls. Whatever ſum 
of this volume. the huſbands receive with their wives, 
+ Tacit. Vita Agri. [ by way of dower, (ſays he) ſo much 
} Diod. Sic. ut-ſup. * of their own poſſeſſions (a calculation 
See the firſt part of the Chronicle. being made) they join to that for- 
4] Cxf. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. _.-  - tune; a clear account is kept of this 
£* .Strabo,. id,, 88 „ money, and ity intereſt preſerved, and 
11 Tacit. Annal. lib, xiv. cap. 10. the longeſt liver of the two inherits the 
11 Cæſar relates a remarkable circum- “ whole,” Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 13. 
Kance relative to the marriage dowers ENS - 
| t 
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tt age to be put under the tuition of the-Qruids, Their houſhold "0A 
ture we can by no means pretend to diſplay; their beds, indeed, might be 
nothing more than ſkins of vealts,: On Ups the floor within their lit- — 
_ tle cots. 
The l diet of the - Brizans way plain and: ae nor do they! Diet of the Bri- 
ſeem to have had any idea of luxury in food before the arrival of the Ro- ; 
mans. Some of the northern nations lie under the horrid accuſation of ö 
eating their fellow - creatures; but this heavy charge is thought by mo- 
dern authors to have been groundleſs, and only to have ariſen from miſ- 
take, or wrong information; which opinion (as every one ought to think 
as charitably as poſſible) is not without a tolerable foundation. T- | 

The ſouthern Britons had great plenty, as well as variety of proviſions; plenty of pro- 
though they ſuperſtitiouſſy abſtained-from eating hares, hens, and geeſe ;Þ H in he 
however, a bird, named Chenerotes, (ſuppoſed to be a kind of wild DET 
fowl) was in the higheſt eſteem amongſt them. 5 They had alſo a great 
plenty of veniſon, beſides their tame cattle, as oxen, ſheep, and goats, 
which they drove about from place to place, and which, indeed, conſti- 
tuted the chief wealth of the inland Britons; all theſe, it fois they | 
killed and dreſſed for their uſe, as their neceſſity required them. 

It is remarked of the Celtic nations in general, that they eat very lit- Manner of dreſ- 
tle bread at their entertainments, but a. great deal of fleſh, which they e 99% 
either boiled in water, or broiled upon the coals, or roaſted on ſpits; 
and of the Gauls, in particular, it is ſaid, that near the place where they 
intended to make an entertainment they uſually kindled great fires, 
whereon they placed pots, and near them ſpits, on which they roaſted large 
Joints of meat of various kinds. ] The Gauls and Britons had ſalt, with | 
which they uſed to ſalt their proviſions, and preſerve them. In ancient 
time falt was a part of the commadities which the Britons received from 
the Phœnicians, in exchange for their tin and lead ;** but, ſometime after, 
they learned a method of making it themſelves, inſtructed, perhaps, by 
the Gauls, who purſued the following proceſs They raiſed a pile of 
trees, chiefly of oaks and hazels, and having ſet it on fire, burnt it to 
charcoal, and whilſt it was red hot, they poured ſalt water 2 885 it, which 
produced a kind of ſalt of a blackiſh hue. ff | 

Their cattle afforded them milk, and amongſt the wiore eib 8 Lang 
Britons perhaps the art of making cheeſe and butter might not be un- eee 
known 344 but we are aſſured 5 5 the more northern nations were totally 


hed 


* 


Diod- Sic. lib. v. cap, 32. & Hieron, For it is thought that the words of 

adver. Soven. lib. ii. * ; declaring ** that ſome of the an- 
+. Dr. Henry 's Hiſtory of Britain, vol; * eient Britons were ſo very Ignorant, 

Pages 478 & 479, that though they had great quantities 

I Cel. Bel. Gal. lib. v᷑.. e of milk, yet they knew not how to make- 
S Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. x. cap, 22, ' EG. chevlo, e.“ eat not to be taken in a 
| Poſhdonius, & Diod. Sic. lib, v. * general ſenſe, as regardin the whole iſland, 
** Strabo, lib. iv. but only that part of it that was moſt un- 
++ Tacit. Annal. lib. xiii. 1b fine, poliſhed, 


Vide Strabo, lib, iv, 1 
Pliny” 8 Nat. Hiſt. hb, XXXi. cap. 7. | | 


ignorant 
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The drinks 


_ uſual] amongſt 


the Britons, 


Manner of fit-J} - 


ting at meat, 
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Exerciſes of the 


Britons, 


-_ weare aſſured they woul 
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them: if they ever fed upo 


thern neighbours.* 1 | 


* 2 1 
. r 
1 N 
: „ 


ignorant of it; nor had they ſuch variety of food as was produ 
ſouth; for they inhabited the barren mountains, and their country was 
full of moraſſes atid marſhes ; neither had they any cultivated lands, ſo 
that their whole proviſion conſiſted of milk and fleſh, either of their tame 
_ cattle, or ſuch as they In by hunting, or wild fruits and roots; for 


aced in the 


not eat fiſh, though their rivers abounded with 
ater dainties than ſuch as are juſt men- 


tioned, thoſe were . the Tpoils INE vor ne TORE from TRE ſou: 5 


1 


The drinks of the Gauls and deer were chiefly al or W ; the lat- 
ter made of honey, diluted with water, and fermented; and the former, 


which ſeems to have been their more common drink, was uſually made 


of barley; the grain being ſteeped in water, was made to germinate, by 
which its ſpirit was excited, and ſet at liberty; it was then dried and 
ound, and after infuſed into a certain quantity of water, and being 
ermented, became a warm, ſtrengthening, and intoxicating liquor: f 
when they found a deficiency of barley, ſeveral other grains were ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead, as wheat, rye, oats, and millet. Wine they had but 
ſmall quantities of, which was imported by the merchants who traded 
with them, but they were moſt immoderately fond of it; and when they 
Had it in their poſſeſſion, would ſeldom leave it till they had either drank 


lity.Tr 


When they fat at meat, it was not t upon ſeats © or benches, but u 
ts, they ſpread the ſkins of wolves, or 


ground ; ; whereon, inſtead of c 


it all out, or fo far inebriated themſelves as to be deprived of all ſenſibi- 


n the 


dogs. The gueſts all of them ſatround about, and the food was placed 
before them, and every one took his part; they were waited upon by the 
younger people of both ſexes. 5 Such as had not ſkins were content 
with a little hay or ſtraw, which was laid under them. © 


The exerciſes of the Britons were robuſt and chanky; they praiſed; 


without doubt, like other barbarous nations, feats of war, and ftrove to 
make 0 expert in the uſe 5 'T * do not ſeem to have a 


* xiphil. en Dio. Nic. 3 in r 


Ab. . 


2 Ibid. 10 the Scottiſh iſlands (where 


many of the old Britiſh cuſtoms are. {till 


preſerved) Ihe manner of drinkin (fays 


Martin). uſed by the chief men, is called in 
their language Streah, i, e. around, for the 


company ſat in a circle, and the cup-bearer 
filled round to them, and all was drank 


out, whatever Mayor it was, whether weak 


. x - 
T7 = 17 


Der inks 
I Hidorus Orig, lib. xx. cap. 2 To _ 
ſame purpoſe Diodorus Siculue, 46. The 
 ** Gauls made a ſtrong liquor of barley, 
* which they call Zithus; hoy alſo made a 
da drink u Kongge diluted with water.“ 


* 


They cont: Kang | 
ſometimes r and ſometimes for- 
ty-eight hours. It was reckoned. a piece 
of manhood to drink until they were 


drunk, and there were two men with a bar- 


row attending punctually on ſuch occa- 


 fions. | They ſtood at the door until ſome 


became 8 and they carried them up- 

on the barrow to bed, and returned again 

to their poſtas long as any continued freſh; 

and ſo carried off the whole: 1 one by 

one as they became drunk.” - Martin's De- 

ſeription of the Weſtern Wands, P. 106. 
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dedicated ks leiſure hours to conſtant idleneſs, or diſſipation, as the Ger- 


mans were wont to do, but attended t6.recreations of various forts. Of 
their ſurpriſing agility and alertneſs we have many proofs; ; they were 
ſwift of foot, and incomparable ſwimmers.* 

The Gauls and Britons burned the bodies of cheir- dead; and their Funerals of the 
funerals, according to the quality of the perſon, were grand and magni- 
flcent: around: the pile the friends and relations of the deceaſed were 


aſſembled, and threw into the flames whatever he thought valuable in 


his Iife- time; particularly his arms, and ſuch animals as were favourites. 
In ancient times it had been cuſtomary alſo to burn his faves and 11 84 
with him, eſpecially if he were of high quality, f that he might not go „ 
unattended into the other world ; and; 5 Al fame reaſon, nent. 1s 
his deareſt friends would ruſh voluntarily i into the fire, in order to ac- 
company their departed companion to his ſtation” in the future life. 
When the aſhes were gathered up, with them was buried the bonds and 
contracts for money, that were made during the life-time of the deceaſed, 
that he might ſhew them in the other world, and exact the money of his 
debtors, which was due to him. _ 

The dead body being burned, and the aſhes collected together, the laſt Mortuments of 
fad office of the friends of the deceaſed was to lay them in ſome place of pc ancient 


reſt. The common ſort of people moſt likely had their aſhes laid in a hole 
dug in the earth, near where the funeral had been performed, and over the 


grave might be raiſed 2 little hillock of earth, of turfs. T hofe of more ; 


conſequence were put into the ſtone "cheſt, or kift vean, a rude monu- 


nid frequently found in various parts of Britain, and was uſually com- 


poſed of five large flat ſtones; four of them made the ſides, the fifth 


ſerved by way of cover; ſometimes theſe were placed on the top of a high 


hillock, - of barrow; at other times a hill was made over them : the bar- 


rows were uſually made of earth, though often ornamiented with large 


ſtones ſet round about them, or with a little trench. Kings and nobles 


had more obvious monuments raiſed over their aſhes : theſe are called 
Cromleh's ſtone tables, and are uſually formed by one large flat ſtone, 


laid on three or four other ſtones, which are fer Upright, or poſt-ways, 
NNE it. Te FED 4 FEY 


+» , 
F 


* Thus Bodies?! if © her one e 32 Ii. | | 
to the Britons, remonſtrates, If we fly, Some ee intead of Cromlik, 
4 we are ſo ſwift of foot, that the Romanus write Cromlech. See two of theſe ancient 
5 cannot overtake us; if they fly, they monuments, plate III. For a further ac- 

cannot eſcape our” purſuit. We can count of them, the reader is referred to 

** paſs rivers by ſwimming which they can 8 firſt volume of the Honda Angel 
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1 Caff, Bel. Gal. lib. F © uſtoms of tlie Inhabitatits of England. 
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| Military Conduit and F 12 of the Romans. - | 


JEFORE we conclude. this part of the Chronicle, it ay not 
be amiſs to explain the manner and nature of the Roman fortifica- 
tions, that we may be able, in the future volumes, to determine which of 
the various entrenchments remaining in Britain may, or ought to be 
aſcribed to that people. To ſet the Whole in as clear a light as poſſible, 
the following extra i, from Polybius is given, which ſhews in what man- 
ner the armies of the Romans were conſtituted, and how encamped.“ 
Roman tri- ée After the Romans have elected their conſuls, they create military 
bunes, bow tribunes; they chuſe fourteen; out of thoſe who. have been five years in 
the war, and ten more of thoſe that have carried their arms ten years: 
for all their citizens muſt bear arms till the forty-ſixth year of their age. 
The horſe muſt ſerve ten years, and the foot ſixteen ; except thoſe who 
are worth above ſeventy livres, and thoſe they reſerve for the marine. 
But if the commonwealth. have an eee occaſion, the foot are 
bound to ſerve twenty years. | 
The manner of e None can ei the bo Fe a” 2 | magiſtrate. that has 805 r ten E 
on Daigns. When the conſuls have occaſion to raiſe foldiers, they cauſe SY 
* proclamation to be made, that all that are able to bear arms ſhall aſſem- 
ble together at ſuch a time; and this they do once a year. When the 
day is come, and the Romans who are abſe to go to war are aſſembled at 
che capitol, the youngeſt of the military tribunes divide them into four 
bodies, according to the order of the people, or of the generals of the 
army, becauſe they firſt divide their, troops into four legions, and the 
four tribunes who were firſt choſen are ordered into the firſt legion, the 
three next for the ſecond, the four next. after for the third, and the laſt 
for the fourth. In the firſt legion are two of the oldeſt made tribunes, 
in the ſecond are the three next, in the third the two next after them, 
and in the fourth the three laſt. 
Legions, how © After the legions were thus choſen, and divided into ſuch fort, that 
25 every legion has the ſame number of leaders, the tribunes of each legion 
being ſet at a diſtance, draw the tribus (wherein the names were con- 
tained) by lot. They are called as they are drawn, and afterward they 
chuſe four young men of the ſame age and ſtature. The tribunes of the 
firſt legion hy firſt, thoſe of the ſecond, the ſecond, and ſo of the 
reſt; except the number of the triarii, which never changes. The 
f youngeft are obliged to wear a ſword, and carry a ſmall javelin, with 
- target; the target is firm, being made for that purpoſe, and big 
77 to defend him that carries it, for it is round, and a foot and a 
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with the arms above-mentioned.” The ſhaft of theſe javelins is three 
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half in diameter. Beſides this, the velites wear a light head-piece, on 
che top of which they commonly put a wolf's paw, or ſomething like 
it, which ſerves both for a covering, and a mark for the captains, to 
know them upon occaſion. The javelin of the velites is of wood, 
and commonly about two cubits long, and finger thick; it is armed 


with iron about half a foot, and at the point ſo fine, that it bends at 


the firſt blow, ſo that when they lance againſt their enemies they can- 


not uſe the ſame weapon again, otherwiſe it would ſerve both, and he 
that lanceth would find his enemies weapons to fight againſt himſelf. 


c The next to the velites are the haſtati, and they are appointed to The ha#ati, 
carry the arms which they keep in their houſes, and chiefly the buckler, how ef rn 
Its fuperfices, bending outwards, are two feet and a half, and four feet 7 
long, or at fartheſt does not exceed half a foot more. It is made of two 

boards glewed together, covered with thick cloth glewed in like man- 

ner, and over all the reſt a calf's ſkin ; round it there is a border of iron, 

to defend it againſt all cutting ftrokes, and give it ſhape; in the midſt 

there is an iron ſhell, or boſs, to ſuſtain the blow of a ſtone, or the puſh 

of a lance, or any other arms whatſoever. The ſpearmen have, befide 

the buckler, a Spaniſh ſword, which they wear on their right fide, fit 


either for thruſting or cutting, with an edge on both ſides, made of a 


ſtrong well-tempered blade. Beſide all this, they carry two great jave- 
lins, a braſs helmet, and armour to cover their thighs and legs; ſome of 


theſe javelins are thicker, ſome more flender: of the largeſt ſort, the round 


ones were of four fingers diameter, and the others as much on the ſides; 
the leſſer ſort reſembles our common darts. Theſe every ſoldier carries 


yards long, with iron in form of a hook, and pointed at the end, of an 
equal length of the ſtaft. This iron, which reaches as far as the middle of 
the ſhaft, is firmly ſecured, and riveted with nails, to prevent its being 
looſened, or breaking by any accident where it is joined. On the top of 
their helmet is faſtened a ſmall coronet, or circle of iron, with three fea- 
thers, red or black, in the midſt, a foot and a half in length, which 
towering ſo far above the head, make thoſe who wear them appear big 
and terrible to their enemies. The ordinary ſoldiers wear on their 
breaſts a plate, twelve inches on all ſides; but thoſe who are worth 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds eſtate, wear a coat of mail 
inſtead of this breaft-plate. r „ 

The principes and the triarit bear the ſame arms, except that the tri- The principe: 
arii, inſtead of javelins, carry a ſort of half-pike. Out of theſe fighting- r , 
men, except the youngeſt, which were the velites, are choſen ten com- rank. 
manders, all experiencedin the art of war; and after this, by a ſecond elec- 
tion, ten more. All theſe officers have the title of captains, with power 
to nominate ten ſerjeants in their diviſions. Next, according to their ſe- 
veral ages, the whole body is divided into ten parts, exclufive of the ve- 
lites, aud each diviſion hath two commanders, and two ſerjeants out of 
5: $08 | 5 thoſe 
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thoſe before choſen. The velites ere equally diſtributed to each party; 


and each part have the name of a band, company or colours given to it, 


and the captains are called centurions. Theſe chuſe each in their re- 


ſpective companies two enſigns, the moſt robuſt and brave fellows they 


Their cavalry, 


how divided. 


Other particu- 
| lar cuſtoms. 


fl. All who are lifted meet without fail at the time and place p- 


can find. Doubtleſs it is a very prudent method to place two com- 


manders to each diviſion; for, conſidering all uncertainties, how either 


may behave themſelves, and the riſques of war, it may not be ſafe to 


ſuffer companies to hazard the want of à commander. The eldeſt of 
theſe captains, or he who is firſt choſen, leads the right, and the other 


on the left, and either in the abſence of his partner, leads the whole 
body. The qualities which the Romans deſire in a commander, are 


not ſo much adventyrbus boldneſs, as {kill in military affairs, good con- 
duct, and counſel : nor do they ever ſet fo high a value on thoſe who are 
forward to engage and expoſe themſelves freely, as thoſe who reſiſt an 
enemy when he preſſes them, and rather die than quit their poſt. 
te In the ſame manner they divide their cavalry, into ten parts, each of 


which has three -captains; who chuſe three lieutenants of their troops. 


The eldeſt; or firſt elect, command the troops, and the others are but 
decurions, or commanders of ten. In the abſence of the eldeſt captain, 


the ſecond acts in his place. The armour of the horſe is the ſame with 


the Greeks ; formerly they did not wear cuiraſſes, but a fort of breeches ; 


by this means they were lighter, and could diſmount more readily, but 


fighting thus unarmed, were more expoſed to danger. Their javelins 
were ulcleſs to them for two reafons ; firſt, becauſe flender, and bending 
with their weight, they were ſubject to be broken by the agitation of the 
horſe ; the ſecond, becauſe being armed with iron at one end only, they 
were only proper for a ſingle blow, and being broken on one fide, were 
rendered uſeleſs. They bore a buckler made of an ox's hide, which re- 
ſembled certain loaves ſtuck through, as is uſed in ſacrifices; and theſe 
being not firm enough to make any great oppoſition, were of little uſe at 
beſt ;. but if they happened to be thorough wet by a good ſhower of rain, 


became wholly unſerviceable. For this reaſon: they laid all theſe things 


aſide, introducing: the Greek arms, by which they were able to ſecure 
their blow, the javelin being firm, and capable of being uſed on either 
ſide. The Romans finding by experience how convenient theſe arms 
were, ſoon embraced them, no people being more docile, or apt to 
8 when in the ſtead of their ancient cuſtoms they can introduce 

tc When the tribunes of the army have finiſhed the diviſion, and diſpoſed 


their affairs as: above, they diſmiſs the ſoldiers till the time arrives, upon 


which they are ſworn to meet at the place nominated by the conſul. It 
happens ordinarily, that each conſul aſſigns a different rendezvous, and 
orders a ſeparate meeting of their legions, each conſul having a moiety 
of the auxiliary forces of the allies, and two Roman legions at his diſpo- 


pointed; 


— 


C 
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pointed : nor are any where warn admitted to offer any excuſe for 
their abſence, without ſome extraordinary accident or impoſſibility. At 
this meeting af the allies and Roman forces, twelve provoſts, commiſ- 
ſioned by the conſuls, have the direction of all matters, and aſſign to 
each man his duty; but in the firſt place they proceed to chuſe out of the 
allies who are preſent, divers horſe and foot, who are to be near the per- 
ſon af the conſul on all accaſions which' may require an approved cou- 
rage, and theſe are called extraordinaries. In all other reſpects the in- 
fantry of the allies is equal in number to the Roman legions, but their 
cavalry is double; out of which are uſually employed for extraordinaries 
of horſe, the third, and of foot, the fifth part; the remainder is divided, 
and called; one the right, the other the left wing. In the next place, 
the tribunes take the legions with their auxiliaries, and encamp them, 
which they perpetually do in the ſame manner and form. Wherefore, 
I ſhall proceed in the next place to ſhew the manner of marching, en- 
camping, and diſpoſing: their troops in battle; and here I cannot doubt 
but all thoſe who have any curioſity for any commendable knowledge, 
will give juſt attention to a matter which is ſo memorable, and ſo well 
deſerves thæit na E!? * e 


c This, then, is their manner of encamping Having choſen out a Method of en- 


proper ground, they erect the pretorrum, or general's pavilion, in the 
moſt convenient place, to obſerve what paſſes; and give aglers. After 
they have planted the ſtandard in the place of the pavilion, they proceed 
to ſet out a ſquare of two acres of land, each face being one hundred feet 


camping. 


diſtant from the ſtandard; the Roman legions are poſted on that ſide 


which appears moſt proper for forage and water. There are ſix tribunes 
in each legion, as was before recited; and each conſul having two legions 
with him, it is evident there muſt be twelve tribunes in both armies. 
The tents of the tribunes are erected in a right line, all parts of which 
an equal diſtance of fifty feet from the ſide of the ſquare appointed for 
them; and this ſpace is large enough to receive their horſes, their other 
beaſts of burthen, and the reſt of their baggage: their tents extend all 
the back of the ſquare, looking outwards. A Nakigs TRL $5" 
And here the reader muſt obſerve, t 
figure, and that we ſhall hereafter call it ſo. The tents of tribunes are 
equally diſtant from each other, and make in their tract a ſpace equal in 
extent to that of the Roman legions in depth. After this, they mea- 
ſure out a ſpace in front, directly oppoſite to theſe tents, and draw a 
right line of equal length with that on which the tribunes' tents are 
erected, and parallel to it; here they begin to lodge the legions, which 
is done in the following manner: they divide the former line in the 
midſt, then draw a ſtrait line from the point of ſection, and lodge on 
both ſides of this line the cavalry of the two legions oppoſite to each 
other, leaving between an empty ſpace, or way, fifty feet broad, 
through the of which the former line paſſes. The tents of 155 in- 

F 5 antry 


hat this is the front of the whole Different parts 


of the army, 


how lodged, 


The triarvi, 
how lodged in 
the camp, 


The haſtati, 
' how lodged, 
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 fagtry: and 1 are diſpoſed in the ſame manner; ha figure of the 
ground which both occupy making a ſquare. This looks towards the 
Ways, or ſtreets, between both, and its length, which is a hundred feet, 
is the length of the way; and for the moſt it is ſo contrived, that the 
depth and wideneſs have the ſame meaſure, except the jodgment of the 
allies. But when that armies are greater, they increaſe the dimenſions. 
But the tents of the horſe terminating exactly in the midſt of the tents of 
the tribunes, there is a way which traverſes the right line before- men- 
tioned, and the ſpace: before the tribunes tents. For the reſt, all paſ- 
ſages are diſpoſed in ſuch manner they reſemble ſtreets, or rows, part 
foot, part horſe, being extended along each fide. + 
« The triarvi of the two legions are poſted behind the cavalry, of 
which we haye been ſpeaking, each company anſwering to the other 
in the ſame figure, in ſuch manner, that although they touch each 
other on the back, the triarvi face thoſe of the oppoſite ſide, and the 
breadth of the way where each band of the triarvi is poſted, does not 
exceed half its length, theſe being for the moſt part one re half leſs than 
the other. For this reaſon, though the number of men be not always 
equal, and the ſpace in which they are poſted be different, yet the 
. is equal. The principes are poſted oppoſite to the triarvi, 
with a way of fifty paces between them; pry in going from hence, to 


the ſpace which I before mentioned by the tribunes' | tents, there are 


two other banks or rows, Which begin at the ſame ſtraight line with the 
horſe, that is, at the ſpace of a hundred feet, before the tribunes' 
lodgment, and terminate at the other end of the ae Pn we be- 
fore called the front of the hole figure. 22 
* The haſtati or ſpear- men, are poſted near the principes, but on 


; their back, like the triarvi, facing the horſe on the oppoſite fide. Now 


having obſerved, that each legion conſiſts of ten companies, according 
to the diviſion before made. All theſe alleys or ſtreets, are of the ſame 
length, and end in the front of the camp, and it is on that ſide all the laſt 
companies are poſted. In the back of the haſtati, at the diſtance of 
fifty feet, are planted the cavalry of the allies, beginning in the ſame 
line, and ending in the ſame ſtraight line with them. The infantry of 
the allies is equal in number to the Romans, but it is leſſened a third 
part by taking away the extraordinaries. And for this reaſon, in en- 
camping they encreaſe the breadth, to equal them in length to the Ro- 


man legions. After the ſtreets or rows are marked out, which never 


exceed five, the lodgments of the foot of the allies is next ſet out, who 
are planted on the back of the horſe, but the depth is increaſed in 
proportion; for the reſt, this infantry leoks towards the retrenchment 


of camp on both ſides; but the captains of each company take the 


principal lodgments on each ſide. But in diſpoſing the cavalry in 
this manner, the ſixth company is ſeparated from the fifth, by an in- 
* of WN feet ; and the ſame thing 1 is obſerved in the infantry. By 

this 
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this means a Way is formed which croſſes all other rows, and makes a 
line parallel to the range of the tribunes” rents. The Romans give it 
the name of the fifth, becauſe it runs the whole length of each fifth 
range of lodgments. As for the void ſpace behind the tribunes“ 
tents on each ſide the prætorium, the one ſide is allotted for the mar- 
kets, and the other is occupied by the quæſtor and the ammunition. 
On each ſide the trihunes towards their utmoſt. tent, a little falling back, 


are volunteers, who came into the army out of reſpect to the conſul. 


Theſe are planted the Whole length of the camp, ſome on the quæſ- 

tor's ſide, others on the ſide of the market. In all other reſpects theſe 

ate not poſted there, but when the army marched, or in any action, 

they guard the conſul and quæſtor, being ever near their perſuns. 

c With theſe they join the flower of the foot, on the fide of the en- other divifons 
trenchment, Whoſe office is the ſame with the horſe before- mentioned: » che camp. 
after them is left a ſpace of fifty feet broad, parallel to the tribunes' 

tents, which extending the length of the market, prætorium, and the 
quæſtor's apartment, is continued from the retrenchment on one ſide, 

and to that on the other. On the upper ſide of the way the extraordinary 

horſe of the allies are planted, oppoſite to the market, the prætorium, 

and the quæſtor's quarters; but in midſt of the tents a way of fifty 

feet broad is left, paſſing before the prætorium, which croſſing the 

other way in that place, traverſes the camp, making a ſtraight line 


from one entrenchment to the other. Behind theſe horſe, are lodged 


the extraordinary foot of the allies, which looks towards the entrench- 
ments and the laſt ſide of the camp. The remaining void ſpace on each 
ſide, is allotted for the reception of foreigners, or allies, whoſe occa- 
ſions may bring them into the . All theſe things thus diſpoſed, 
the form of the camp is a ſquare of equal ſides, and the regular poſi- 
tion of the ſtreets; tents,” and all other things, make it very much re- 
emble a town. On every ſide between the entrenchment and the 
tents, is a vacant ſpace of two hundred paces, very commodious for 
receiving a multitude of different things; here they kept their own. 
cattle, and thoſe they have taken from the enemy, in the night-time; 
and this ſpace is very ufeful, the enemy not being able, in caſe they make 
an attack by night, to fling. either darts, or fire, unleſs by a great 
chance, and then cannot do any conſiderable damage, by reaſon of the 
greatneſs of the diſtance, and the tents which are about it.“ 

| Lp a e ee re . Thus 
That the reader may the better un- reference we have marked but one fide all 
derſtand the whole form of the Roman through, the other exactly eorreſponded 


camp, 1 to the deſcription of Po- with it. BBBBBB, fix of the tribunes“ 
Iybius, we have fubjoined plate VI. where, tents, the other fix are oppoſite on the other 


at the top, a plan is accurately drawn out. ſide of the prætorium; each of theſe ſquares 


The references may be made as follow: A, are fifty feet every way. On one fide of 

the prætorium, or ſquare, for the generaPs the prætorium is the market, two hundred 

tent, two hundred feet every way in this feet broad, and three hundred and fifty 
. ir 1 HT. 1 TY DIO + dect 
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F rate; except that the quæſtor, the market, and the præ- 

6 torium, are'thewer the middle between both -armes,” oo 
The adminiſtra-. ©, After the ehcampment is made, all the tribunes meet, and admi- 
Lon of the oath. ter an oath to every man in the legion, as well freemen as flaves, who 
DIR all one after another ſwear, That they will not rob in camp; and in caſe 
8 any one finds any thing by chance, he ſhall acquaint the tribunes with 
it. Next, two companies of the pnacipes-and haſtati of each legion are 


* 


44 | feet in length; oppoſite to this, on the auxiliary cavalry. NN, other diviſions, 
143 | | | other fide of. the Ni is the quz- two hundred feet wide, but of equal length 
—_.- -:-. ſtcor's lodging, of equal length and breath with the former, the ledgings of the aux-. 


w_ with the forum, CCCC CC, ſquares fifty iliary infantry,” O O, a tranſrerſe ſtreet, 
8 feet every way, the lodging of the præ- P, the lodging för the ſelect voluntary ca- 
4 fecti. DD. the vi priveipalis, or principal valry. Q, the ſelect voluntary * 
ws ſtreet, one hundred feat in width. EEEE, theſe, with the former, occupied a ſpace 
£18 another ſtreet, dividing the lodgings in the three hundred and fifty feet long, and 
11 midſt, and paſſing from each gate to the two hundred broad. R R, another tranſ- 
''8 prætorium. F F, two long diviſions, each verſe ſtreet, one hundred feet broad. 8, 
i one hundred fert broad, and five hundred the lodgings. of the foreigners and allies, 
1 long, divided into ten ſquares; in theſe becupy ing a ſpace of three hundred and 
"4 | were lodged the ten companies of cavalry, fifty feet long, . and one hundred and 
8 ' _ GG, two other divifions'st equal length, fifty broad. T, the extraordinary in- 
1 5 only fifty feet wide ; theſe ate the lodgings fantry. V, the extraordinary cavalry ; 
11 85 OR for ten companies of the triarvi: HH, a theſe together occupied à ſpace of four 
= 5 ſtreet fifty feet broad. Zh two long divi. hundred and fifty feet long, and one hun- 
wal ſions, one hundred feet wide, and of equal dred and fifty broad. WWW W, &c. 
w_ length with the former, containing ten a void ſpace all around the whole camp, 
. ſquares; for the lodging of the ten compa - two hundred feet broad. XX XX, the four 
1 nies of the-principes,. K K, two other di- principal entrances, each fifty feet wide. 
fff viſions, equal in length and breadth with I , &c. the vallum. ZZ Z Z, &c. 
11 | the former, the lodgings of the ten com- the foſſe, or ditch, The reader will ob- 
1 nies of the haſtati, or ſpear- men. LL, ferve, that this camp is compoſed of two 


another ſtreet, fifty feet wide: MM, two legions, and their auxiliaries, Who are 
other long divifions, one hundred and lodged exactly in the fame manner, one 
fifty feet wide, but of equal length with legion on one fide the ſtreet, E E E E, and 
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ru. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


appointed to guard the tribunes” tents, the Romans ſometimes ſpending = 
hole days in that ſpace, for which reaſon they are extremely curious in 
keeping it clean. As for! the other eighteen companies, each tribune 
draws three by lot, for there is in each diviſion which are made of them 
the ſame number of haſtati, -principes, and fix military tribunes; out of 
each company of theſe, three ſerve the tribunes alternately in the follow- 
ing manner: When the camp is marked out, theſe companies pitch 
their tents, erect them, and making the ground level; ſecuring the bag- 

| if occaſion requires, they keep two watches of four centinels, one 
of which is kept before the tents, the other behind, near the horſes. 
' Now each tribune having three companies under his command, and 
each company conſiſting of a hundred men, excluſive of the triarvi and 
velites, who are not obliged to theſe offices; this charge is not very hea- 
vy, they only being in waiting once in four days: this proviſion is made 
for the eaſe of the tribunes, and for ſupporting their authority, credit, and 
conveniency. The companies of the triarvi are exempt from all the du- 
ties which the reſt perform to the tribunes, but each is obliged to fend | 
every day four ſoldiers to the troops of horſe, to watch near the compa- 
nies behind them. They ſet a ſpecial guard on the horſe, to prevent 
them from embarraſſing each other, to ſee that they preſerve the ranks, 
or, by falling foul on one another, they do not cauſe anj;diforder or 

alarm in the camp. To conclude, one company every day ſtand centry 
at the general's tent, to prevent any treachery and ambuſcade, as well 
as for the grandeur of his office. ® FAS 0 EEO o- 
In the laſt place, the allies have orders given to ſecure by a trench The camp, how 
and palliſado two ſides of the camp, and the two remaining are fecured ce 
by the Romans, each legion having one committed to its care. Now 

all ſides thus diſtributed, the captains, who are preſent to overſer the 
work, take care that every thing be done by their companies, and two 
tribunes inſpect each ſide in general. hd nomad <6. mona 55 ie” 
As to what relates to the Roman way of decamping and marehing, it The method of 
is after this manner : At the firſt ſounding of the trumpet the tents are Ai br the 
taken down, and the baggage packed up; but here it muſt be under- Romans. 
ſtood the general's and tribunes' are always ſent firſt. At the ſecond 
ſounding they load the horſes, and on the third they muſt begin their 
march. For the moſt. part the volunteers are in the front; then follow 
the right wing of the auxiliaries, with their baggage; after which 
marches, the firſt Roman legion with its baggage likewiſe ; and laſtly, 
the left wing of the auxiliaries, with its baggage, brings up the rear. 
As for the horſe, they ſometimes march in the rear of all, and ſometimes - 
flank the baggage, for better ſecurity of it. Whenever they have any 
apprehenſion of the enemies attacking them in their rear, they do not 
change their order, but only cauſe the volunteers to march thither forth- 
with ; the legions and auxiliaries march thin, that they may all equally 
Rave a ſhare in the forageand Water. 
The Romans have another kind of march, when they are in any fear order of be 
of the enemy, and are in an open country: they cauſe the haſtati, prin-Nemas meren 
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 cipii, and triarii, to be divided into three battalions, and to march at 
equal diftance one from another. Firſt, they place the enſigns and co- 
 lours in the front with their baggage, then the haſtati with their bag- 
gage, next the principii and their baggage, and laſtly, the triarii with 
theirs, in a manner that, the army being thus diſpoſed, whatever hap- 
pens, either on the right or left, by a half- turn they may be upon their 
guard; the firſt thing they do is to remove the ſtandards from that ſide 
where the enemy appears, ſo that in an inſtant, and with one motion, 
the army can be in a poſture of defence. By theſe means the baggage, 
and all thoſe who follow the army, will be found in the rear, and conſe- 
quently ſecured from danger. e 7 
Who are ſent to e When the army is near the place where they are to encarmp, the tri- 
goudd for n bunes and captains, whom it is cuſtomary to chuſe upon ſuch an occa- 
eacampment. ſion, go before and mark out the oops for the prætorium, as like- 
wiſe conſider where it is moſt proper for the legions to pitch their tents. 
After this, they meaſure out the circumference of the prætorium, and 
then draw from thence one ſtrait line, where are raiſed the tents of the 
tribunes, and on the other hand, where are pitched the tents of the le- 
gions. The ſame lines are drawn out on the other fide of the præto- 
rium, according to the deſcription we have already given. This being 
done, for the laying out of the ground is no way difficult, the diſtances. 
being eaſily known, they plant a ſtandard, firſt where the prætorium is 
to ſtand, and next in the other places marked out. Here it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the conſul's ſtandard is always white, and all tlie others red. 
Afterwards they proceed to meaſure out the ſtreets, in every one of which, 
they plant a javelin. By theſe means, as ſoon as ever the army arrives, 
they know immediately where to place themſelves, and every one can 
go directly to his quarters by the ſtandard of the general. 
Difference be» In their encampments the Romans act quite contrary to the Greeks; 
eween the 9- for whenever the latter deſign to pitch their camp, they. always. chuſe 
methods of for. places well fortified by nature, and this becauſe they would avoid the 
mw trouble of entrenching themſelves; and moreover, they never truſted ſo 
much to ſuch fortifications, as to thoſe preſented by nature. Hence it 
happens, that as they are obliged to have their camp conformable to the 
ground they have pitched upon, ſo alſo. their quarters: muſt differ ac- 
cording to the nature of the place, and conſequently their lodging be al- 
ways uncertain ; but, on the other hand, the Romans. chearfully under- 
went all manner of fatigue and labour, that they might encamp more 
commodiouſly.” ace „„ . 
General obſerva- Thus far Polybius ;* and from this excellent deſcription we not only 
tous orig. learn the outward form of the earth-work of the camp, but we ſee the 
tions in Britain. diſpoſition of the army itſelf; which was all done in ſuch juſt order, that 
we cannot but admire the prudence and ſkill of the Romans. Yet we 


| . * This extract from Polybius is according to the tranſlation of that author, pub- 
| | 4 55 | arc 


are not to imagine that this people conſtantly made their camps exactly 
ſquare: the inequality of the ground which they might ſometimes be 
obliged to pitch upon, might frequently cauſe various alterations; but we 
may depend upon it that thoſe were as trifling as poſſible, and that the 
form of their camps were conſtantly as near to the ſquare, or in caſe of ad- 
ditional force, to the long ſquare, as it was convenient to make them. 
But ſome time after Polybius they made a ſlight alteration in the figure of 
their camp, by Juſt; rounding off the corners; and of this form are the 
greater part of the Roman camps diſcovered in England.“ Having thus 
ſeen the ſize and faſhion of a Roman camp, we ſhall preſently exclude 
all thoſe circular entrenchments upon the tops of hills, and places of na- 
' tural ſtrength, ſo frequently diſcovered in this kingdom, from any ſhare 
in the Bon io FL of the Romans. Can any idea be more natural, 
than that the Britons, a people who were too volatile to attend to the 
making regular fortifications, and places of -proper defence, and flying 
before a ſtrong band of veteran troops, who well underſtood the man- 
ceuvres of military diſcipline, ſhould have recourſe to places by nature 
ſtrong, and difficult to. be forced? And this, we find, was the conſtant, 
cuſtom with them. After the Britons, the Saxons alſo may claim a great 
ſhare in theſe circular hill-entrenchments ; and beſides theſe, the Danes 
themſelves alſo made choice of hills, and places by nature ſtrong, for 
their temporary ſtations. It muſt be our buſineſs, in the ſucceeding 
parts, to point out, if poſſible, what -is Saxon, and what Daniſh; and 
when this is done, we may conclude, that what does not belong to either 
of theſe people, nor to the Romans, muſt be Britiſh. _ 
All this diſcourſe has hitherto been concerning the temporary camps Walled towns 
of the Romans; we now come to their more conſequential ſtations, * * Nemans. 
and the which we can with more certainty inſiſt upon, namely, their 
walled cities. One of the moſt perfect of theſe is upon the very ut- 
moſt borders of Hampſhire, towards Berkſhire ; it was the ancient Vin- 
domis of that people, but in the preſent day it is called Silcheſter: this ve- 
nerable antiquity has the walls now ſtanding all around it, and its circuit, 
by an actual meaſurement, is found to be near an Engliſh mile anda half; 
1t contains within the walls corn fields to the amount of one hundred 
acres z the wall on the ſouth ſide, where it is moſt perfect, is in ſome. 


* See a camp of this form, plate VI, better anſwers to the given diſtances in the 


which is at Pluſhey, in Eſſex; it is a full 
Engliſh mile in circumference ; the valum, 
or bank, which ſurrounds it, where it is moſt 


Perfect is fourteen feet high from the bot- 


tom of the ditch, which'is in general about 


ten yards over. The figure of the camp is 
not far wide of the long ſquare, with the 
corners gently rounded off; it ſtands upon 
probably went 


the Roman road, Which 
from thence to Cæſaromagus, ſituated 
either at Chelmsford, or Writtle. This, 
Perhaps, was the Villam Fauſtini, which 


. 


Itinerary of Antoninus, than Dunmow, 


where there is not the leaſt veſtige of a 
Roman ſtation. The explanation of the 
figures upon the plate are as follow ;— 


A AAA, is the bank, or valum. BBBB, 


the foſſe, or ditch. C C, the remains of 
a Norman caſtle. D D, the ſtreet through 


the village. E E E E, the four entrances 
| FF FF, &e. 
houſes that form the village. G, the pa- 


into the entrenchment. 


riſh church. 


places 
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3 Places near twenty ler hien, but i its de general runs from fix-" . 


deen to eighteen feet: 


:- The firſt foundation of the walt; whithe TINY and bete to be dite 1 
vered on the nortli and north-eaſt Aces of the city, appears ts Have been 
made with large flag ſtones, from two to four feet, and four feet and a 
equal thickneſs, as ſometimes fix, ſeven, eight,” - 
depth could not be aſcertained, becauſe they yet 


de 45. Jo 


half in length, ng of un 
and nine inches; their 
remain firmly fixed in the wall. 


Upon theſe ſtones was laid a ſtratum 


of rubble ſtone; or large cragged flints, large pebbles, and the like, 
filled up, and held together with a ſtrong cement; this was continued 

dc the height of about two feet and a half, and then ſucceeded another 
layer of large flat ſtones, though not ſo big as the former; for the largeſt 
theſe ſeldom exceeded three feet in length, and oftener were not ſo 
og ; they ran in general from four to ſix inches in thickneſs ;F many of | 
theſe ſtones, - which were broken out of the wall, were carefully mea- 


ſured, and few exceeded eighteen and twenty inches in width. Thi 
courſe; or dayer of flat ſtones, runs round the whole city, and may eaſily 


8 | 


be diſcovered in any part of the wall, and its bottom is almoſt always 2. 
vel with the ground. Upon this layer again was another ſtratum of the 
rubble ſtone, Which, according to the meaſurements on the ſouth ſide, 
was in height three feet; then ſucceeded another layer of ſmaller flat 
' ſtones, made as near as pollible to the ſhape of the Roman brick, but 
larger and thicker, ſo that the thickneſs of "the ſtone, interſperſed | with. 
the cement, amounted to four inches. On this layer of flat ſtones was 
raiſed another ſtratum of:rubble ſtones, compoſed of ſmaller flints, an 
laid in more order than the former; this ſtratum was about two feet and 


aà half in height: then followed a double row of flat ſtones, in ſhap 


e and 


thickneſs exactiy the ſame with thoſe before-deſcribed ; this double ro-rw 


took up the ſpace of eight inches. 


88 of rubble ſtone, of the finer ſort, like the former, and exactly of * 
the ſame; height, namely, 


On theſe again was raiſed another 


two feet and a half; on the top of this wes - 
"= of the double row: of flat ſtones, ſomething larger and thicker 
than the former; for theſe two rows, with the mortar, made the thick- 
neſs of nine inches; The ſtratum of rubble which was raiſed upon theſe, 
was three feet high; and on the top ſucceeded by another double row 
of flat ſtones, ſtill increaſing in ſize; for they took up, with the mor- 
tar, the ſpace. of ten inches; and then the rubble continues on to the 
Ps, Higher or Lower, * phe, walls have Deep more or leſs damaged: 


bo, * See a view 72 the ouch wall of this 
city, with the preſent appearance of the 
jouth gate, or entrance, 

＋ This ſecond layer 
(kor the firſt, as deſcribed beſors which. 
s the foundation, is very f 
be * . ak e in e 


large flat Gen 


delineation begun with the ſecond) is 
repreſented at the bottom of the piece of 
+ the wall, plate VIII. fig. 1. where all the 
2 - 144 of rubble ſtone, and layers 
of flat ſtones, are regularly drawn upon a 
: 2 ſcale than in the ner plate, / * 3 
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yet in many places a ſucceedin layer of flat ſtones is to be ſeen, fol- 
lowed alſo by another ſtratum of rubble, of ſtill finer caſt. One thing 
was bbſervable, as well in the foundation as in the ſecond row of large 
ſtones, deſcribed as above; theſe great ſtones were not conſtantly conti- _ - 
nued, but there appeared frequent breaks, filled up with ſmaller flat 
ſtones, ſet ſhelving one upon the other; alfo, in the ſecond, third, and 
fourth ſtratums of rubble, (from the ground) 'great pains appeared to 
have been taken with the flints, to place them in exact order, ſo that 
for a conſiderable diſtance one often obſerves them to form a kind of zig- 
zag, or herring-bone work laid in rows, ſome one f and ſome another. | 
The wall at the ſouth gate being meaſured, was found to be full four Further parts of 
and twenty feet thick; the whole of this city was ſurrounded by a large £5.09 © 
deep ditch, great part of which is now filled up with the ruins of the 
wall, ſo as to form a bank, on which one may eafily walk round about, 
having the wall itſelf on one ſide, and the ditch below on the other; 
but this was not its: original ſtate, for formerly the ditch came up cloſe 
to the wall, and this Bank was not then in being. Beyond the ditch 
again is the external valum, very perfect, and eaſy to be traced out all 
round the whole city; its higheſt parts (even in the preſent ſtate) are at 
leaſt fifteen feet perpendicular from the bottom of the ditch, but if it is 
meaſured on the ſlope, conſiderably more: a ſtraight line drawn from the 
top of this bank to the wall on the north-eaſt fide, meaſured four and 
thirty yards, its full breadth.* The two main ſtreets, which lead from 
gate to gate, are broader than any of the reſt, and meaſured better than 
ten yards acroſs.F Near the middle of the city, within a ſpacious 1 
| 3 PAs AT age | e _ ſquare, 


_ * See the plan of Silcheſter, plate VIII. work; I found every part of the plan as 


and the references at the fide ; alſo figu 
5, on the ſame plate, which is the ſection of 
the wall, the bank, the ditch, and the ex- 
ternal valum ; A, is the wall, coming per- 
pendicularly down to B, which repreſents 
the bank made by the ruin of the wall; 
75 is the ditch, and D, is the external va- 
+ It would be an injuſtice done to a very 
ſenſible and induſtrious man, if I were not 


to own, that T owe the plan of this ancient 


_ city to a Mr. Stair, of Aldermaſton, in 
Berkſhire, about four miles from Silche- 
ſter; a man who has ſpent all his leiſure 
time in the preſerving as much as he could 
of this venerable antiquity, and making 
every diſcovery. which Yes in his power. 


He was at the pains to meaſure every part 
of it exactly; for when I ſurveyed it myſelf 


in the ſummer, in order to make the deli- 
neations which are here engraved, and to 
examine carefully into the nature of the 


And as T was unwilling 


correct as poſſible. From his plan the en- 
graving is given, but reduced by a ſcale 
to bring it to the ſize of my own book. 
that Mr. Stair, 
who has taken ſuch indefatigable pains to 


' Inveſtigate a number of curious particulars 


relative to this place, ſhould not in ſome 
meaſure be rewarded. for it, I perſuaded 


him to draw up an account of it, and give 


it to the world, together with a full ac- 


count of the coins which he found in dig- | 


ging there, amongſt which was a curious 
old Allectus. Another thing I ſhall ob- 
— concerning the above plan, which is 
this: the ſtreets which are repreſented were 
all taken by him the very ſummer after the 
hard winter in the year 1741, which proved 
very dry; and in the corn, the whole ap- 
pearance of the ſtreets, juſt as here laid 
down; for he was at incredible pains to 
trace them out exactly, becauſe neither be- 
fore nor ſince have they been ſeen ſo perfect; 
; 8 | though. 


5 , a 


SON ERNMENT, LAWS, & c. FAA IV. 
PIES __ © ſquare, formed partly by the interſection of the two main ſtreets, was 
„„ diſcovered the B of a large ſtructure, conſiſting of free-ſtone, 
R three feet thick, which is reported to have been the temple, becauſe 
| gnmaeear it, and on the inſide, was found the remains of a little elevated 
building, an altar, as it was thought, from the quantity of aſhes, wood, 
and coals burnt, that lay round about; it was three feet in heighth, four 
in length, and three in breadth, and built entirely of Roman bricks ; 
the dimenſions of which were as follow: ſeventeen inches and a half long, 
twelve and a half broad, and near two in thickneſs.* Not far from the 
ſame place was alſo ploughed up, the baſe and other parts of a large co- 
. . lumn of free-ſtone, in diameter one foot eight inches, and a piece of a 
—_ wWoall of rubble ſtone ſtrongly and elegantly cemented.f The city was 
. ſſiupplied with water from a fine plentiful ſpring, which ariſes in the ſouth- 
eaſt diviſion, and running to the wall, diſcharges itſelf underneath into 
FT ; 3 | 
The amphithe- | Cloſe at the north-eaſt corner of this venerable ruin ſtands the amphi- 
# |  amreatSil- theatre; the diameter of its area is fifty yards by forty ; it has two en- 
2s : trances, one oppoſite the city, due weſt, and the other directly contrary, 
| | | facing the eaſt. The elevation of the amphitheatre conſiſts of a mix- 
=. IT REF 7 ture of. clay and gravel, and the ſeats are 1n five rows, one above ano- 
1 ther. The whole wall, or bank, of the amphitheatre is about twenty 
| yards thick at the bottom, and ſo decreaſes gradually 'to the breadth of 
| about four yards at the top; and is in height on the north and ſouth 
1 | | ſides full thirty feet.} Cloſe on the ſouth fide of the amphitheatre is a 
| | pond, where, they inform you, a cavern formerly was, in which the 
wild beaſts were kept until the time that they were to be brought out be- 
5 fore the ſpectators. d 5 ; 
| Onion's hole, On the ſouth ſide of the city there is a paſſage underneath the wall, 
= e, whichis called by the country people who inhabit there, Onion's hole; 
WM which, they ſay, had its name from a giant ſo called, who made his 
R's dwelling formerly in the city; and fo. ſtrongly is the tradition of this 


S:4 


1 ang though every year the main ſtreets may be VIII. The bit of the wall is perfectly flat, 
| | eafily diſcovered by the colour of the corn. four feet high, two feet and a quarter 
I} | ; Afterwards, to prove the truth of his plan, wide, and near four inches thick; its 
1 he dug down into the ground on each ſide compoſition was very fine pebbles, held 
1 8 | | of the ſtreets, and conſtantly found the together by a ſtrong cement of a blackiſh 
, | foundations of houſes, &c. obvious; hue. It was probably part of the wall of 
whilſt in the ſtreets the ſoil ſeemed gra- ſome temple, or ſuperb houſe. | 
velly and uniform.  '- - -  * ©$ See a perſpective view of the amphi- 
* All theſe things were diſcovered by theatre from the north, plate VIII. fig. 2. 
8 - the Mr. Stair, above-mentioned, from the bottom is now a horſe-pond, and is 
1 whoſe mouth I received this account; and about three feet deep of water.. 
= nearly the ſame was printed from a letter 8 See the plan of the amphitheatre, 
* | of Dr. Ward, to the Royal Society. See plate VIII. marked N, and the pond 
i Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. XLV. fol. 6633. marked Oo. | 5 
5 - I See theſe pieces of the columns, fig. || See the plan of the city, and the refe 
Fr . and the bit of the wall, fig. 4, plate rence to the letter, ET 3 
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ſtamped upon their minds, that all = Roman pennies, nie de Wund 3 5 
in great abundance, bear the name of Onion's pennies amongſt them. „ £1 
In all probability, this hole was neither more nor leſs than ſome private . 
paſſage ; for, independent of the four „ it might be made uſe of 1 2 
upon particular occaſions. F 
This large account we have given of Silcheſter ; = KY who hat” „5 
have leiſure enough to examine ther remaining buildings of the Ro- | 1 
mans, will find them conſtantly upon the ſame plan, only where be: + n 
flat ſtones could not conveniently be got, their place was ſupplied | 4%, 
with Roman brick, as was the caſein the old Roman walls at Verulam, at 
Cheſterford,* and may allo. be.ſeen at Richbordugh, or more evident 
ſtill at Burg- caſtle, in Suffolk. One may obſerye that the forms of 
theſe cities were various; that at Cheſterford Was ſomething of an oval, 
Burg- caſtle and Richborough are more itelineg, o the n ſquare, 75 
not Unlike the Roman caſtra. 5 oy 
And now, by way of concluſion, we will ſet 1 © all he Roman 
towns that were in Britain, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
and their diſtance from each Gy as (AR CER. 


* , EY ul * * 1 . 


ate 5 


—_— 3 i - 


AITrzR 12 f . "Rab T. 


4 limit id eſt a vallo Proterium From the limit of the wall to Heber 
. | Lowe. Felds, or Brougbton * 
«i 4 M. P. clvi.. F: BY 17 56 Miles. "MILES. 
remenio CH rr 
A Coſtopilom 9 M. P. * R Corbridge 5 } | 20 7 
Vindomoram M. P. Ebebeſterr— — 9 
VinoviaMum „. xix Bincheſter — — 19 
Cataractonem P. xxii Catara — — 22 
Iſurium M. P. xxiv Adborougb — 24 
Eboracum leg. vi. vic- — PS oa — . : 
| trix — — 8 XIV. | "PIER 
Derventionem #95 cated 954 On . river — 7 
Delgovitia 6 P. xvi Wight. — | — 16. 
Frætorium Xo — ** P. _ Hytberftow fields, or Broughton '25 


„ 


8 * The N Cheſterford; md ks 8 The reader is deſired to notice, that 
old wall of London, ſee the firſt volume of. all theſe places, as given in the Engliſh 
EN Honda Angel cynnan, or the explanation, are from the moſt approved. 


M.anners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants antiquaries, as Camden, Horſley, Gale, 
of England, p & c. and from them the map, plate — 


+ Vide See, itin. Clltiof, waſh which 1 is _ in this volume, is made. 
{ See Ives's Remarks upon the R Exim. | Tt Ty 0 
nonum of the Romans. 
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| GOVERNMENT, LAWS; d. ep 
FRF: 01 1 II. r 85 * Di nies 35 
A Vallo ad. Portum kane. From beyond 2 hy one to aura. 
M. P. cecclrxx. 5 481 Miles. 1 
MILES, | 
3 Blatobulgie: „ From Middlety ok 
Caſtra exploratorum M. P. xii To Netherty — 12 
Eaguyalhan .-: 4a e 7 rt 
Voredam ol v : oo. $6 Od Penruh „„ 
Brouonacim M. P. xii KXirhhſbure — 13 
Verterim M. P. xm Brugb ander Sranmore 17 I 3 
Lavatrim M. P. xiv Bowes — — 14 
Cataractonem M. P. xiii Cataratt — — 13 
Iſurium M. P. xxiv Aldborough — 24 
Eboracum = M. P. xvii York — 17 
Calcariam M. P. ix 7 adcafter BoB A 9 
Cambodunum M. P. xx Mar Gretland — 20 
Mancunium M. P. xviii - Mancheſter — 18 
Condate - M. P. xviii Near Northwich — 18 
Devam leg. xx vidtrix M. P. xx Cheſter —— 20 
Bovium 4 M. P. x Near Stretfon — 10 
Mediolanum M. P. xx Near Draiton — 20 
Rutunium M. P. xii Near Neem — 12 
Viroconium M. P. xi roreter — 11 
Uxaconam - M. P. xi Near Sheriff Hales — 11 
Pennocrucium M. P. © xii Near the river Pink — 12 
Etocetum M. P. xii Wall near Litchfeld 12 
Mandueſſedum M. P. vi Mancaſter — 6 
Venonium = M. P. xii Cleycefter | — 12 
Bennavenan M. P. xvik Rurber at Weedon, near Davenry 17 
Lacodorum M. P. xi Touceſter — 
Magiovinum M. P. xvii Fenmp Stratford l — 
Durocobrivim M. P. xii Dunſtable eee 
Verolamium M. P. xii S. Albans. — 
Sulloniacim M. P. ix Brockly Hill. 1 
Londinium M. P. xii London — 
Noviomagum M. P. mx oodcote near Croydon 7 
Vagniacim M. P. xviii North Fleet — 
Durobrivim M. FP. ix Rocheſter, . © Ü—ʃ 
Durolevum M. P. xiii Miiton 
Durovernum M. P. xii Canterbury — 
Ad Portum Ritupas M. P. xii To Richborongh | _ 


| 
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1541s © ene Hh; 


4 Londinio ad-Portum Dubris, 
853 M. P. Ixvi. 
Durden „ P. xxvi 
Durovernum NM. P. _ 
Ad Portum Dubris wad P. xiv 

. IIR IV. | 

27 Londinio ad Portum Limanis. 

- M. P. Ixviii. 
Durobrivim 1 M. P. xxvii 
Durovernum M. P. xv 
Ad Fe Lemanis M. wu, xvi 

| IrER * Is 
4 Londi nio Luguvallum ad Vellum. 


M. P. ceccxliii. 


— 


From London to the 0 at EY 


66 Miles. MILES. 
i Rocheſter © BY. DOS 


„ — 1 
Dover — — * 
RNobr . | 
From London to the Haven at Love, 
68 Miles. 385 
Rocbeſten! 27 
Canterbury © — 427 
Lime 1 near Fes 3 


«Fa. | Rove 2 
2 From Landed to Carli 1 near be 


31443 — t b 
Caſaromagum M. P. xxviti Near rittle — 28 
Coloniam - M. P. xxiv Colcheſter . 24 
Villam Fauſtini M. P. xxxv Dunmow, or rather 5 35 
Iciano ss. 4 - M. P. xviii Cheſter ford | „ 
Camboricum _ M. P. xxxv Icklingham © — _ 35 
Duroli Pontem M. P. m. Cambridge — 25 
Durobrivas M. P. xxxv Caſtor © — — 35; 
Cauſennim MM. P. xxx Ancaſter 755 
Lindum — M. P. xxvi Lincoln © — — 26 
Segelocim M. P. xiv Littleborough — I4 
Danum - M. P. xxi Doncaſter _ 5 
Legeolium M. P. xvi Caſter fort — 16 
Eboracum M. P. xxi Forks ( — — 21 
Iſubrigantum M. P. xvii Aldborougb — "7 
Cataractonem M. P. xxiv Catara## —— 24 
Lavatrim — M. P. WWII BU  — — 17 
Verterim . - - = M. P. xii Brugh — . 
Brocavum M. P. xx Brougham Cattle — 20 
Luguvaliuns 5 ob M. F. xxii * 3 5 "* Wk 

Tram: 1 RNour " 
A Londinio Lindum. ; From Londen to Lincoln. 

M. P cli. 3 „500 GS. 
Verolamum - - = M. P. xxi Sr. Alban: — ar 
Durocobrium- M. P. xii / Dunſlable  — 1232 
Magiovinum M. P. xii Fenm Stratford © — 12 
Lactodorum M. P. xvi Tower 16 
Iſſannavatia | M. P. xii Near Daventry 6 

Vol. I. —— . R 1 * xd 2 
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15 
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. 25 „ „5 55 4A MILES, 
Tripontium M. P. Xii 1 12. 
Vennonim 2007 3% It (ige, „„ 9 
Ra. M. F u | —_ ‚· 
Verometum M. P. + xiti Near Willoughly — 13 
Margidunum M. P. xiii Near Eaft Brid peford 13 
Ad Pontem _ M. P. vii Near Southwell © — 7 
Crococalanum M. P. vii Brugh near ehm 8 
Lindum . „ NM. F. i U * 
Irin „„ Nader 7. vs 
A Regno Londinium. From Chicheſter to London. 
„ | 96 Miles. 
Clauſentum M. P. xx Old Southampton — 20 
Ventam Bel M. P. x Wincheſſer — 10 
Callevam Atrebatum M. P. xxii Farnham  — — 22 
Fonte? M. P. xxii Near Old Windſor rt: — 22 
Londinium M. P. xxii London — — 22 
r Rour 8. 
Ab Eboraco Londinium. From York to London.. 
| M. P. ccxxvii. 8 % Wien | 
Lagecium = M. P. xxi Caſtle Ford © — 21 
Danum — M. P. xvi Doncaſter — 16 
Angelocum - M. P. xxi Littleborough — 21 
Lindum -—= M. P. xiv Lincoln  —— 14 
Crococalanum M. P. xiv Brugb near Colingham 14 
Margidunum M. P. xiv Near Eft 3 14 
Vernemetum M. P. xii Near Willoughby — 12 
929 ͤ 2 = M. P. zii Leiceſter — — 12 
Venno MY Cleycefter — 
Banavanto | Near Daventry — 
Magiovinium M. P. xxviii Penny Stratford — 28 
Durocobrivim M. P. xii Dunſtable — 12 
Verolamum M. P. X St. Albans. = 20 
Londintum _. "0 35:00 LOR oo 21 
ITER IX. Rour g. 
A Venta Icenorum Ts JO | Caiſter near Norwich to London. 
M.. P. cxxxviii 138 Miles. 
Sitomagum MN — 32 
Cambretonium M. P. xxii Stretford — 22 
Adanſam  - M. P. xv Witham, or Coggeſball 15 
Camulodunum M. P. vi Maldon | — 6 
Canonium * M. P. ix Farmbridge — 
Cæſaromagum M. P. xii Writthe — — 12 
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Durolitum n 
Londinium M. P. xv 


IrER X. 


A Clano venta Mediolanum. 


R 


— 


1 | = MILES. 
Leon, — M 


London — 15 


. 10. 


F rom Lancbeſter in the County of Dur- 


ham, to the Station near Draiton, 


upon the borders of Shropſhire, 


P. cl. | 150 Miles. : 
Galavam = M. P. xvii Old Town” — 18 
Alonem — -- M. P. xu V bitley Caſtle — XY 
Galacum = M. P. xix Appleby  , — 19 
Bremetonacim M. P. xxvii Overborough — m 2 
Coccium M. P. xx Ribcheſter „ 20 
Mancunium M. P. xvii Mancbeſter — 17 
Condate M. P. xviii Near Northwich — 18 
Mediolanum M. P. xvii Near Drayton — 18 
IrER XI. RovT 11. 

A Segoncio Devam. From Caernarvon to Cheſter. 

M. P. IXXiv. 2 8 3 74 Miles. ; 
Cononium — M. P. xxiv Caer Rn. _ 24 
Varim M.. d a, — — 2 
Dem 1 MO nu 8 | — 32 
bo we. HTS IL by 5 Rowe 12. | 

A Calleva [{cadum Nuniorum. F Farnham to Chiſelbwroughs - 

M. P. cxxxvi. 18 Miles. 
Vindomim M. P. xv Silebeſter — "+ BY 
Ventam Belgarum M. P. xxi Wincheſter — — 8 
Brige — M. P. xi Broughton — * BL 
Sorinodunim M. P. viii Old Sarum — 283 
Vindocladiam M. P. xii Near Cranburn  — 12 
Duronovarium M. P. viii Dorcheſter — 8 
Moridunum M. P. xxxvi Near Eggerton — 36 
Iſcaduinm M. P. xv At or near Chiſelborough 1 

ITER XIII. Rour 13. 
A Muridono Viroconium. From Eggerton to Wroxeter.. 

M. P. clxxxvi. 186 Miles. 
LN — M. P. xv Mar Glaſtenbury 15 
Bomium _ M. P. xy Near Axbidge — „ 
Nidum — M. P. xv Near Portbury — 1835 
Iſcam. Leg. 18 Aug. M. P. xxvii Caer Leon =_ 27 
Burriumm . — — 9 
Gobannium M. P. xii Atergaveny ; — 12 
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GOVERNMENT, GAYE S, &. Fur IV. 
„ ro EEE MILES. 
Magnim M. P. xxii Kehr nn 1 
Branonium M. P. xxiv. Ludlow |  — ʒꝓC 224 
Viroconium 8 NM. P. xxvii Wroxeter  — 27 
| Join XIV. | Rour 14. 
Ab Iſca Callevam. From Caer Leon to Forabew: 
wy RU | 208; Mikes. 
Burrium = MP. x: | | — 9 
J ; ; — 11 
 Ariconium M. P. x Near Roſs — 11 
Clevum M. P. xv Glouceſter — 15 
Durocornovium M. P. xiv Cirenceſter — 14 
Spinas — M. P. "xv Speen — — 15 
Callevram M. P. xv Farnham — 15 
IrꝭR XV. Rove? . 18 | 
Alio Itinere ab Iſca Callevam. From Caer Leon to Farnham another 
M P. cui way. 103 Miles. 5 
Ventam Silurum M. P. ix Caerg went 9 
Abonem 2 M. P. ix Aunſbury . 9 
Trajectum M. P. ix Henbam == — 9 
Aquas Solis M. P. vi Bab — — 6 
Verlucionem M. P. xv Near Lectbam — 15 
Cunetionem _ M. P. xx Marlborough — 20 
Spins M. P. xv Seen — 15 
eee, - M. P. xv Farnham — — 185 


The reader is wiſhed to alin, that the Reman mile is viewer than 


che EAI mile, DE nearly as 11 to 12. 
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A. DISSERTATION ON THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, ARTS, MANNERS, 
© "HABITS, ETC. OF THE SAXONS, FROM THEIR ANCIENT STATE 
170 THE ACCESSION. OF EGBERT, A. D. 804. 


2 


% 


: ” 4 * - Cc þ 

4 43 3 

. A d 3 - % 5 
e &4aP..4 


The Government, Conſtitution, and Laws of the ancient Germans. 
E are now beginning the hiſtory of a very different people The Eogiit de- 
from the Britons, of whom we have fo largely ſpoken ; a peo- nec from 
| pole, to whom the Engliſh may, in the juſteſt ſenſe, be ſaid to : 
"owe their origin: for this cauſe, it is highly neceſſary for us to view them 
in their moſt ancient ſtate, and ſo follow them, ſtep by ſtep, through all 
their various improvements. . . 
Sermany anciently was divided into many diſtinct and ſeparate ſtates, Germany, how. 
Or nations, which were entirely independent of each other, all equally “ “ed anclent- 
free, and ſubject to no laws but their on; theſe nations again were ſub- 5 
divided into a certain number of provinces, or pagi.* 
Every one of thele provinces, or diſtricts, formed a ſort of civil com- pivigon of pre- 
munity within itſelf, having its own court of judicature, and its own binces. 
prince, preſident, or judge; and as many of theſe provinces as formed a 
whole ſtate, or nation, (though in a manner independent of each other) 


* Suevi centum pagos habere dicunt.“ * Helvetia in quatuor pages diviſa eſt,” 
Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. cap, z, ** Civitas Ibid, lib, i. cap. 12. | 
5 5 | were 
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GOVERNMENT, Laws, W Parr IV. 


were all of them ſubordinate to the ſupreme legiſlative power, veſted in 
the general aſſembly, or congregation of the whole ſtate.“ 


Patriarchial go. Every freeman exerciſed a patriarchial authority in his e * 
verament which all his family was ſubject to him, and dependent on him alone; his au- 


every man poſ- 


bell. 


thority was abſolute over his ſlaves and vaſſals, ſo that if he ſhould kill 
them in his anger, it was a matter that concerned not the community in 
general, neither was there any law to call him to an account for his raſh 


Proceedings. Again, if his wife diſhonoured his bed, he might inflict a 


puniſhment upon her of his own accord, without waiting for any pre- 
vious trial, or formal condemnation: and to the honour of our ancient 


_ anceſtors, it may be affirmed, they ſeldom abuſed this extenſive power, 


The prince, 
why elected, 
and how. 


but, on the contrary, behaved with much lenity towards their Gepen- 
dants. 

This was the domeſtic government of the Germans; but Gmediing fur- 
ther was ſtill neceſſary to be concluded upon for the preſervation of the ge- 
neral peace; for when any of the heads of clans, or families, might 
raiſe diſputes amongft themſelves, it was but equitable that there ſhould 
be ſome judge conſtituted, to decide the quarrel ; for if there were none 
to determine ſuch matters, they would be productive of continual feuds, 
and the: foundation of laſting and dangerous animoſities. They were 
ſoon aware of this evil, and to prevent it, by common conſent of the 
people, a prince, or preſident, was elected in every pagus, or province, 
to whom was given full power to go round the diſtrict committed to his 


. charge, and to hear and determine all cauſes, or matters of ee aac 


The extent of 
the prince's 
power. , 


the prince, | 


ariſing within his juriſdiction. 

The prince was choſen for the nobleneſs of his birth, and the power 
conferred upon him by the conſent of the people, which, however, was 
limited by certain reſtrictions; nor could he do any thing contrary to 
the conſtitution of the country, but was controuled by the general 


councils, in which he was firſt elected, and where he received his au- 


thority. His office continued for life, and his children ſucceeded him, 


though very FP 22285 if the diſtinguiſhed merit. of their father tae 
: | 


them to that dignity 


Antendants upon + To ſupport the FER of the. prince, and to aſſiſt him in the execu- 


tion of his legiſlative power, a ſelect band, to the amount of one hun- 


dred, were choſen from amongſt the people, who were always ſuch as 


had il Ne of being the wiſeſt and moſt judicious in the pro- 


2 vide Squire's 8 Engliſh ee chief or r bead but by the Roman authors, 

ge 16, 8 ſometimes king, general, but moſt often 

7 Tacit. de Morib, German. Prince: Eliguntur in iiſdem concilis 

| | Ibid.' & Cæſ. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. This * rixcipes, qui jura per pagos vicoſque 

prince, or an, F. was probably called by „ reddunt,” ” TRGKs de Mo rib. Germ. : 
O 


the n Es! 79 q that | is 8 _ 8 


vince; 


Fur V OF THE ANCIENTSAXTONS. 
vince ; beſides tlieſe, he was conſtantly followed by a numerous train 


of the braveſt freemen of the country; theſe were an honorary ſet of ſer- 
vitors, ot companions, who not only added to his ſtate and dignity, 


—— 
_— 


but in the time of battle were his ſafeguard; for they were all of them 
by oath obliged to be faithful to him, and to defend his life at the ha- 
z⁊ard of theirown:; and fo far would they frequently carry their enthuſi- 
aſtic love for their prince, as to 1mpute to him the glory of their own. 
actions, however age) and menitorious; and all the return that the 


rince made them 


or theſe ſervices, was, the entertaining them plenti- 


fully at his expence, and ſometimes rewarding them, according to their 


deſerts, with a War horſe, or a lance, a weapon they moſt affected; and 


theſe companions, or followers, were of different ranks, which kept up 

a conſtant ſpirit of emulation amongſt them, every one ſtriving to ob- 
tain as high a place as he could in his prince's favour. The number of 

theſe followers: was not limited, they ſeem to have ſerved of their o ẽwwn 
accord, ſo that by the number of them that attended upon the perſon of a 
prince, you might know how much he was beloved by the people; and 
the prince was not a little deſirous of having a numerous and valiant 
train of attendants; for his dignity was thereby increaſed, and by the 
ſame means he not only acquired great fame in his own nation, but be- 


came reſpectable to the neighbouring ſtates; ſo that his friendſnip was 
ſought after by embaſſies, and cultivated by preſents. TTT It 


” 


Beſides: the adminiſtration of juſtice, an authority was veſted in the The authority 


prince, to divide, or portion out land amongſt the ſeveral families within 


is territories, and place them wherever he might think proper. The 


of the prince to 


divide lands, 


freemen remained but à year in one place, for when that time was 
completed, the princes obliged them to go to another part, where a new 


habitation was aſſigned to them; and this was done leſt they ſhould give 
their minds to agriculture, and ſo negle& the uſe of their arms, and 
alſo to prevent any one clan from growing richer than their neighbours, 
leſt they ſhould aſſume too great an authority in the ſtate, where all free- 
men were eſteemed equal. T When the prince went to war againſt the 
enemies of the province, it was a matter of the higheſt diſgrace for any 


freeman, through fear, or any other cauſe, to neglect attending upon 


kim 


Another prerogative, which the prince had above the commons, was, 


Princes allowed 


his being allowed two wives; but this was not for the gratification of —— and 


his laſts, but for the obtaining of iſſue: for, of all the barbarous na- 


tions whoſe hiſtories are handed down to the preſent time, there is no 
eople who were more famous for their exemplary chaſtity than the 


ermans. || 
* They are ſtiled Comztes by Tacitus: 8 Ibid, Sg WB 
+ Tacit. de Morib. German. I Tacit, de Morib. German. 


4 Cl. Comment, Bel, Gal, 1, vi. c. 20. 
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ener The expences of the princ 
the prince. larger portion of land was allotted to — the general diviſion of the 
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province, than to any of the other freemen z next, a certain portion of 
the cattle, or grain, the produce of the land of every freeman, was pre- 
ſented to him; again, every offender whoſe crime was fineable, whatever 
the payment might be, a part of it belonged to him; ſo that his annual 
revenue muſt have been very conſiderable, yet he was never rich, for 
the more bountiful his ſupporters Were; the more Iiberal he was. in his 


rewards to his followers.* AE DOR. 


| Thegreat coun- We now come to the greateſt peref the conitibwiion of ie ſtate, their 
eil of the ſtate. 
general aſſemblies; theſe were à full meeting of all the pagi, or pro- 


vinces, which formed a diſtinct nation, or ſtate; not only all the princes in 
ſuch a nation had a right to be there, but every freeman who was arrived at 

a proper age, and had not forfeited his title by any miſdemeanor, was alſo 
bound to be preſent, to give his aſſent, or declare his diſlike, to the bu- 
ſineſs there tranſacted. In theſe councils all the material affairs of the 
whole community was diſpatched; ' here complaints might be lodged 
inſt the, princes of the provinces, and every man was ſure to have his. 

| cauſe righted ; here alſo public edicts were made, princes choſen to pre- 
ſide over provinces, generals elected, and war declared againſt any other 
ſtate; nay, even a young man was not permitted to bear arms until he 
had been firſt approved of in theſe councils, where he was ſolemnly pre- 

ſented with a ſhield and a lance; and theſe were the firſt badges of honour 

conferred upon him before he became a member of the ſtate, and was. 
permitted to fight for his country. Small trifling matters the princes 

_ themſelves concluded upon; but all weighty affairs were firſt debated in 

council ar the princes, and after declared to the people, in whom 

was inveſted the ſole power of confirming, or abrogating the decrees of 

the council, and the cauſing them to be obeyed : but when the people 

had given their conſent, ſuch determinations were held ſacred, and might 

not be diſannulled, unleſs 1 in another n council, and by a freſh, 

conſent of the people. 

ee They all of them came armed eo heir councils, and being ſeated ry 
nn, proper place, the prieſt, who had the authority to puniſh ſuch as 
offended, commanded He 17 575 .agd the princes ſpeak frſt, and aſter 


FTacit. Morib, de Germ. | gone Kill higher, and ey would have 

_ + Ibid. . „ d and moſt 
national councils. the moſt: perfect ground- material part of the Saxon 33 
work of the preſent parliament 2 15 may but even of the German themſelves, and 
ſeem unaccountable, yet true it is, many that in their moſt wild and uncultivated 
of the moderns have ſtrangely perplexed ſtate? And this matter will appear- more 
themſelves about the antiquity and origin obyious and ſtriking, as in the * 

. of the praliament : ſome have attributed parts of this work we ſhall regularly 
the honour of this noble inſtitution to Ed- out the nature and improvements 0 theſe 
ward the Confeſſor; others again to councils a 5 e and the Nor- 
© Henry the Firſt, Ought they not to have mans. 8 Es 


2 
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them every man according to his age, nobility, renown in war, or power 
of eloquence; at the ſame time declaring their ſentiments in a ſoft per- 
ſuaſive manner, and not haughtily, as if commanding the auditors. If the 


opinion which was delivered to the freemen was not pleaſing to them, 


they expreſſed their diſlike by a murmuring ſound of diſcontent; if, on 
the contrary, it was well received, they claſhed their lances; for it was 
eſteemed amongſt them the moſt honourable way 
or of conferring praiſe, when it was done by their arms.“ 


When any war or danger threatened the ſtate, they elected a general in 
this aſſembly, who was to preſide over all the different provinces that 


compoſi 


for his approved valour and conduct, had rendered himſelf moſt famous; 


for it was not ſo much his office to command the army, as by his own 
perſonal bravery and courage to ſet them a worthy example. After the 
war was concluded, the power which had been veſted in the general 
- ceaſed, i and he deſcended again to the rank from whence he aroſe. 


* 


of ſhewing their aſſent, 


ed the whole nation; and this general was always a man who, 


— 


Generals, when 
elected, 


Why. 


There can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Saxons altered the form of The Saxons on 


government and conſtitution = their anceſtors upon their firſt gaining 
poſſeſſions in Britain, or, indeed, for a long time after. 
of Hengiſt, and the other Saxon chiefs, were all of them equal with their 
leaders, and volunteers, owing only a temporary obedience to them as 
their generals, and not like mercenary troops, to be paid or rewarded 


as their chiefs might chuſe; ſo that no one perſon could lay claim to 


their arrival 
made no. ſudden 


The followers alterations in 


their ancient 
conititution, 


the whole of the conquered land, but every free ſoldier had an equal right 


to expect his ſhare: the land, therefore, was divided by their generals, 
and their aſſiſtants, into as many ſhares as each general had corps of dif- 
ferent diſtricts in his army; and every one of theſe ſhares were ſubdivided, 
and every individual had his proper portion allotted to him. Thus the 
firſt diviſion naturally conſtitutes ſo many pagi, or counties, whilſt the 
ſubdiviſion - makes trythings, hundreds, and tythings, as portioned 
amongſt one thouſand, 'one hundred, or ten men'in a troop, all of them 
under their proper elder- men. T- ) 

At this period, little difference could be made between their civil and 
military government; the ſame prince that led them to the field of bat- 
tle, took care to preſerve peace and good order amongſt them; nor was 
this ſo very difficult, for every ſeparate clan was compoſed of friends and 
near relations, and held ſo ſtrongly by the deareſt ties of conſanguinity, 
that harmony and good fellowſhip was naturally preſerved amongſt them. 

The Saxons, for a long time s A their firſt arrival in Britain, found too 
much employment in the war to attend to the cultivation of the land, ad- 
mitting they had been ever ſo deſirous of doing it ;$ they were obliged 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport their conqueſts, and preſerve 


* Tacit, de Morib. German. t Vide Squire's Effay on the Englifh 


$I: Conſtitution. 
1 $ See the ſecond part of the Chronicle. 
Vol. I. A their 


Civil and miſi- 
tary government 
the ſame... T 


How the land 
was divided for 
cultivation. 
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The thread of 
the difcourſe 
broke off, and 
why, | 


their property: therefore, every 
his ſhare of the land, which had been allotted to him by the general, 
_ amonglt his flaves and dependants for a certain time, accor 


| GOVERNMENT;/ LAWS *. Pane v. 
freeman 2mongſt chem parcelled out 


to his 
leafure, which was to be improved and cultivated by thefe ſlaves, the 
ord (rg to. himſelf ſuch a ſhare of the produce of their labours as 


he thought proper to demand; and this gave penn oe to the well-known 


diviſion of lands, called afterwards — — and Folc land.“ 

But to proceed further in the diſſertation upon this head, we ſhall * 
naturally led on by a clue of circumſtances, not only through the hiſtory 
of the heptarchy, but even through the whole Anglo-Saxon. æra; or 
elſe we muſt break off the 3 abruptly at the _ of the heptarchy, 
where we ſhall find the whole conſtitution, both befare and after, fo 


_ cloſely connected, that in the next volume we ſhall not be able to re-af- 


ſame the ſuhject withaut tedious repetitions; to avoid which, it is pro- 
poſed for the preſent to let it reſt here, and in the fucceeding differtation 
to continue it regularly down, from the firſt arrival of the Saxans to the 


- Norman invaſion, in a clear and connected Ane without any inter- 


ruptions. 


Laws of the an® With re gard to the 13 of the aching 3 we are to conſider 
cient Germans, them as 8 both b and for a free people, who were all of them 


Puniſhments, 


equals ; or at leaſt no one could afſume- any more authority over the 
reſt than what they themſelves. thaught praper to inveſt him with, for 


their own mutual preſervation. and ſafety. For this cauſe, none could 


beat or impriſon a freeman, except the ptieſts, becauſe it was not to be 


done as a thing inſiſted upon by the prince, or for an offence to his 


peers, but as the command of the gods, whoſe orders the offender had 
diſobeyed. This mode of puniſhment; it ſeems, was chaefly confined to 
thoſe gp were refractory in the army; and for this purpoſe, as well as 
to ſacrifice, the prieſts attended upon the ſo that when one had 
broken any ſtated rule, he fell er wth and every ane fo offend- 
ing ſubmitted voluntarily ta the chaſtiſement, and ſtood ſtill ra receive 


the repeated ſtrokes of the laſh from the hands of the priefts, when, at 
the ſame time, he would have reſiſted even to death a blow from any 


other perſon, however exalted in their-condition.F; | 
No man could be puniſhed by the ſecular power until he had foukrited 


what they were. his right and title to a freeman, by ſome bafe and ignominious action, 


and then he was ſentenced ſeverely, es ae to his fault. Traitors and 
fugitives they hanged. Cowards, and ſuch as were unnaturally lewd, 


they drowned in mud, or in the marſhes, and covered them with hur- 
dles, becauſe they would hide them from the face of en what. their 
crimes might be no more remembered ber e e 


Squire, ut ſup. 1 Wh 't Ibid. | 
PR - da dp. dub Gamma. why Aoi e 


Whoever 


WR 2 


nia, or honourable badge 


long out- lived it, but in ſome d 
_ wretched being 


cutting off her hair, and then turning her naked from his houſe, in the 


n 3 r , * 
7 . ; 4 
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' 0] Whotverloſt his-ſhield'in/bartle,” which was given him as the infig- witterrorac- 


e of his profeſſion, and proof of his worthineſs to dc. 
bear arms, fell into a laſting diſgrace ; as alſo did all ſuch as eſcaped 


from the field of battle wherein their prince was ſlain; theſe were turned 


from ſociety; and debarred being preſent at the public ſacrifices, which 
was ſo ſhameful and black a OY their characters, that they ſeldom 
perate manner put an end to their 


— Other faults of leſs magnitude were puniſhed by a fine, part of which Quarrels, how 
went towards the maintenance of the prince, and part, by way of repara- A romiſes. 


tion, was paid to the injured party. When diſputes aroſe amongſt the 


freemen, and their friends could not terminate the difference, the prince 
interpoſed his authority, and obliged the offended perſon to accept of 
ſome gift from the offender, and ſo the quarrel was ended; for the gift 


was held as a compenſation for the injury, and was, as it were, a mark 


of ſubmiſſion in the aggreſſor, and gratified the pride of him who had 
been injured ; by this prudent method, the foundation for laſting ani- 
moſities was fairly removed. Amongſt the ſeparate clans, or families, 
ſeldom happened diſputes attended by any fatal conſequences; * their 
natural love to each other held them together, as well as the ſtrongeſt 
ties of _ conſanguinity; for they were all relations under the govern- 


ment of their own elder-man, or chief, and it was eſteemed a moſt 


atrocious crime for any one to injure, or ſlay his relation, and was, with- 

out doubt, moſt grievouſly puniſheT.+ 5 N £549 

The matrimonial law amongſt them was ſtrictly kept; by it one Matrimonial 
woman was confined to one huſband, nor might ſhe upon his deceaſe jv fit 
marry a ſecond. time; on the other hand, the huſband might not have © 
more than one wife at once, 8 7 he were a prince, to whom it was 

allowed to have two, for the ſake of iſſue 4) yet it does not appeat that, 

upon the death of the firſt wife, a man was forbid to marry a ſecond, but 

he contrary may moſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed, eſpecially in default of 
( | 8 . | 
Their Iaws againſt the violators of chaſtity were very ſevere, and fuch Law: againftthe 


were uſually hanged ; but it lay in the breaſt of the huſband to puniſh Biel and ain 


his wife if ſhe was guilty of incontinence, which was uſually done by -dultery. 


o 


preſence of all her friends and relations, at the ſame time ſcourging her 


ſharply through the town: nor was her wealth, her beauty, or Her rank, 
in the leaſt regarded; for after ſuch an offence a laſting diſgrace was 
fixed upon her, and none would ſpeak to her, or condole with her; 
neither was it poſſible for het to get another huſband, but in general wan- 
dering from pt: 5 


ace to place, ſhe died with want, ſhame, and grief. 5 


* Tacit: de Morib. German. t Ibid. 
+ Ibid. $ Ibid. 
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e of the legiſlature. of the anceſtors. of the Anglo 


— * Saxons ; it now remains to give a view of their laws, on their eſta- 


bliſhent in Britain, to the end of the Heptarchy; but the reaſon which 
has above been given, for referring the account of the government and 
conſtitution of = Anglo Saxons to the next volume, may with equal 
Juſtice be applied to the laws, which are hung together as it were in a 
chain; and the circumſtances during the ee ſo connected 


with thoſe that follow, that to divide the account, would not only. be 


a difficult taſk, but would take off greatly from the regularity: of the 
method, in which. it is beſt to purſue i it; therefore, both theſe heads 
will be fully and regularly treated on in the ſucceeding volume. 
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Te State 7 Architetture . the ancient Germans, and the Saxons. 


The ancient _ MONGST a peop ole ſo barbatous, a as we find the ancient Germans, 
enger hragan A in their original * and who attended fo little to the luxuries 
of building. Of life, we ſhall not be amazed to find their dwellings homely, and 
uncomfortable : the pinching cold of winter, ſoon obliged them to ſeek 
for ſome ſhelter, where they might live ſecured from the ſtorms. and 
inclemency of the weather. Their habitations were ſoon found, con- 
ſiſting only of holes and caverns made in the earth, and 3 over 
with dung to keep them warmer, and in theſe wretched dwellings they 
_ uſually ſpent the winter. Theſe caverns ſerved. beſides for granaries, 
where they laid up their corn, and to them they uſually made their re- 

treat when purſued. by the enemy. 
The ſommer In the. ſummer, they were not confined in theſe diſmal nine 
babication of but iſſuing from them, they ſet about the building of little huts, which 


the Germans 


how conſtrufted Were eſteemed more convenient and more pleaſant; theſe they erected 


in a rude manner, with timber unhewn, and framed without the leaſt 
attention paid to its beauty or .regularity : the walls were compoſed 
of a clear ſhining earth, of various colours; and all the ambition of 
the builder was, to diſpoſe his colours into certain forms, fo as to give 
the barbarous tracings of pictures.fF Theſe houſes, like thoſe of the 
' Britons, are thought to have been of a circular form, thatched over 
at top with reeds and ftraw, and the roof left riſing up in the middle. 
One great reaſon why. Ry did not beſtow more pains or labour upon 


| * Tacit, Vit. Agric, V 4 Cubrr's Hiſt. Aue Germ. 
+ Ibid, 1 be 


their 


_- 
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their aeg was, that every year they were removed from the ſpot 
of ground where they had laſt inhabited, and conſequently left their 
1 Yonge behind; ſo that they were obliged to provide themſelves with 
others in the places whither they went. This conſideration, added to 
their diſlike of mental Ates You naturally accounts for che rudeneſs 
of their habitations.“ „ 
Without doubt, near 70 the place where the peine made his re I. Towns bes 
dence, houſes muſt have been erected for him, and for his train; R 
would naturally conſtitute a town ;; but they had no idea of making 
the houſes cloſe to each other, ſo as to form regular ſtreets and ee 
but every man's houſe ſtood ſeparate, and detached from that of his 
neighbour; all of them eee e their on wills, and ſettling themſelves 
in whatever part of their land they moſt approved of.. 
Temples to their gods the Germans built not at this early period, but Architecture 
inſtead GE they conſecrated woods and groves, where they performed tee 
their religious offices. Nor can we ſuppoſe that the habitation of their tbe Saxons in 
prince, was more ſplendid than their own; the only difference was, its 
being larger, that he might the better entertain his friends and follo- * 
wers. This was the ſtate of architecture amongſt them towards the latter 
end of the firſt century; but many changes may be ſuppoſed to have 
taken place, and many improvements introduced before the arrival of 
our Saxon anceſtors in Britain, which happened not until full three 
hundred and fifty years after; and this we may very naturally be led 
to conclude, eine ſoon after, we find them erecting ſtrong and per- 
5 buildings of one, as mel as large caſtles for their ce and 
ende Reli nt 
1 firſt bie e we. and ee of the 9998835 are 3 Toad tlan in 
 caſtles;. one of which Hengiſt is ſaid to have erected ſoon after his ar- Cent 4{rivede 
rival in Britain; this caſtle was built at Tong in Kent, and the earth- | 
works yet remain near Tong-Mill, about half a mile from Bapchild in 
that county. It conſiſts of a round flat hill, ſurrounded by a broad 
ditch, and an external vallum or bank; the hill which antiently was 
level, has, from time to time, been removed, and thrown into the ditch, 
on the eaſtern ſide, where the external vallum is entirely worn away, 
and the rivulet, which formerly filled the ditch, has now altered its 
courſe, and running lower down by the ſide, it ſupplies a little mill, 
hard by, with water. The foundation of the hill, was originally made 
of very permanent materials, which are diſcovered on the ſouth ſide, 
where part of it has been ſuddenly ſtubbed down; theſe are large flints, 
Pebbles, and rough ſtones, thrown together, and a ſtrong cement. poured 
over them; 1 a to uw 1 An £2144 we doubtleſs owe its 1 | 


of Tacit. ut 5 1 ag, and ſecondly, their fear of fire. Tac. 
+ Tacitus affigns two wakes for this ut fup. 
arity amongſt the Germans; the f See Lambarde's Perambulation of 
aww W in the arts of build- Kent, in Ton g. 


8 Ts, - exiſtence: 
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5 mr — of the hill, from the b. e We i #the: 
mmoſt perfect part, is at the preſemt times neut thirty beer; and den the 
| loweſt fide, where it has been ſtubhed away, about twenty? its preſent 
diameter, is not more than ane hundred yards at the top, from whence = 
it does nat: go ſuddenly: perpendicular to the bottom ef the "ditch, 
but gradually with a flope. The ditch, if meaſufed by a fight line 
f drawn from the top of the vallum, to the fame height on the ide Nope of 
e AP; . the hill, would be at leaſt fifty yabds; the external vallum on the Weſt, 
whede it is moſt perſtet, it is in ſome places full ſixteen ſcœt nig. 
Antiquity of , This (Where ever they learned it) was the conſtant form in Which 
e the Saxons made the firſt foundation of their caſtles ; und they were 
Aſually erectecb upon the brow of hill, or e a place which was, in 
TE ſome eats. tortified-by nature; not that they ſpared any trouble or 
- 3+ th expence to make their works as ſtrong as pollible. as 18 chewy proved 
pe in the fortification now before us; for if ſuch extraordinary pa ins Were 
taken in the foundation itfelf, we may moſt reaſonably: ſuppoſe that the 
walls and ſuperſtructure were not neglected: and that we may with the 
greater degree of certainty, judge what really were the works of this 
; people only, we have cliolen the moſt ancient piece of work attributed 
to them; for if it was not really built by Hengiſt himſelf; there ean be 
8 little deubt, but that it was the work of his os Eſe, ho was 4 
..- able prince, and rather anxious 0 cee the conqueſts alrea 58. 
_ tained, than to extend them further? during the wars which afterwards 
FAR enſucd, it ſeems to have ſuffered, becanſe Octa, the ſon of Aſe, upon 
his advancement to the throne: of Kent, repaired the walls, and placed 
ak a ſtrong garriſon of ſoldiers within it, to guard the adjacent country. 
n Now, on a/thorough confideration of wllat has been advanced, we 
the view of ſhall: eaſily be lead to conclude, that the Germans had made great im- 
Tong Caſtle. provements in architecture, before the peridd in which they firſt ſent 
| troops to Britain; for: when wie recollett how little leiſure the Saxons 
had, for a conſiderable time after their arrival, to invent an perfect ſuch 
buildings as we find from record erected by them, we muſt apprehend 
| - their neceſſity of having ſome models to form their plan upon; if ſo, 
vhere did they meet with them? Not from the Romans, fer they Had 
no ideas "vg any fortifications like . nor uin on 'Befrons, who 
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= Two * of this extraordinary "I - 0 at 0 58 _ runs epi 1 intb the 
tification, ate Weg one repreſenting water; D DD, - repreſents: a: ſmall road 
the ſouth view, in pert ive, of the earth-. through part of the entrenchment to the 
works, 8 only ſome few trees mill, me leads to Sittenbourne; EE E, 
which gi upon the” top of the hill. repreſents the external vallum, very per- 
Vide plate XII. The bitter; plate XIII. is fect on the north and weſt ſides; F, is the 
the plan or ground plot of the ſame, with rivulet, which formerly ſupplied the ditch 


© 


a given ſcale to aſcertain its exact fize : A, with water, but now runs much lower to 
is the caſtle hill, ſurrounded by a broad the mill. At the bottom of, the plate, is 
ditch; BBB, Which has, been ſtubbed the ſection of the earth-work math, the 
down, and all the external val mea 
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bur is ie not moſt: probable, chat they brought the plan from their own 


country, "upon which they afterwards e. | : 


No we come to the examination 


ar the earth- works, which re- The camps of 
emporary camps of the Saxons ;. and we find they Atkered 

eſſentially from t ſe of the Romans, in form and in magnitude. The 
moft ancient Saxon camp which we can trace out by certain record, is 


Elfred and Haft- 
ing deſeribed. 


main, of the LH 4 


that made by Elfred the Great, about the year 892, where he and his 


army lay, in order to prevent the diſturbance of rrp the Dane, 


who had made a ftrong entrenchment, near the town of Milton, in 
Kent; from whence he and his forces, forely annoyed the country 
round about them: The camp of Elfred is very ſmall, confiſting of 
4 hill,” a little elevated, in the form of an irregular oval; its largeſt 
diameter is but little more than eighty yards, and its ſhorteſt about 
feventy ; this hill is ſurrounded by a broad ditch, now moftly filled 
up, about. twenty yards over, and on the. outſide, is the evident ap- 
pearance of the vallum.*® The camp of Haſting differs in the form 
and ſize from this of Elfred ; the hill is a long ſquare, with the cor- 


ners a little rounded off; its length is full one hundred yards, and its 


breadth about eighty; this is alfa furrounded with a ditch, about three 
and twenty yards over, and defended like the former by an external 
vallum. The camp of Elfred cannot be faid to bear the leaft reſem- 
blance to the entrenchments of the Romans, even if it was as large, 
for theſe two plain reaſons : firſt, the inſide of the camp itſelf is raiſed 


| above the common level of the adjoining country; and ſecondly, the 


ditch is of ſuch a diſproportionate width: theſe circumftances alone, £ 


would be. poſitive enough againſt ſuch an aſſertion, eyen_though the 


ſize, another very material objection, was not to be conſidered : the 
ſame reaſon may be applied to the Daniſh camp, though in other mat- 
ters, the ſhape agreeth well with thoſe. before deſcribed of the Ro- 
mans. The criterion between the Saxon and Daniſh fortifications, if 
any poſitive diſtinction can be made, fhall be fully conſidered in a fu- 
ture diſcourſe. 55 : 7 


*/ This camp is called Caſtle Bavord, 


and at preſent is an orchard to a farm- 
houſe, about a-quarter of a mile from Sit- 


tenbourne, and is repreſented plate — 


figure 1. A, is the hill or ſpace oce 


by the tents, ſurrounded by a broad ditch 
CCC, and an external vallum D DDD; 
at B, is a communication from the houſe - 


to the orchard; E, is the farm-houſe, and 
F, a path leading to Sittenbourne. On 


the ſame plate, figure 2, is Caſtle Ruff, or 


the camp of Haſting the Dane, within half 


a mile of the former. A, is the riſing 
ground where the camp was made; 


CCC, the ditch; DDD D, the ex- 


ternal vallum, yet perfect; B, the preſent 
entrance. At the bottom is the 


the ſame icale. E-ha ts i 


94 


Now 


— 


ion of 
both the caſtles; and to the plate a ſcale 
is. added to determine the exact fize of each 
entrenchment, both of which anſwer to 
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\. Vaxon camp 
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GOVERNMENT. LAWS, & Far V. 
No we have ſeen the earth- work of the Saxon, camp, we will con- 


o fortified. As 


e is highly probable, they might ſet up a ſtrong row of thick 1 i 
ſo as to encloſe their tents on every ſide; then the enemy muſt | 


Temples of the 


% 


ſider by what. means it was made ſecure; upon the verge of the hill, 
whereon the tents were erected, . there is uſually found the remains of an 
internal vallum, which appears to have run all round the ſame; on this, 


the external vallum, paſs the ditch, 


before they could come at the people within, to do them any material 
damage. Of what kind of cloth their tents were made, cannot now be 
diſcovered; their form and appearance we have luckily preſeryèd in an- 
cient delineations, but they appear ſo very ſmall, that one of them could 
not contain above four or five men with the leaſt degree-of convenience :* 
their method of diſpoſing of their men within their camp, when thus 
_ conſtructed, cannot be diſcovered; yet we may conceive, that they 
were lodged very cloſe. to each other, becauſe in general their camps 


are not extenſive, 


had of fym 


” 9 
8 * 5 


See plate M. where a Saxon cam 
with the tents. &c.. is repreſented accord- 
ing to the ideas of the author: there is, 
the palliſado upon the inner bank, and a 
bridge over the entrance in front, which 
might 8 be drawn up in caſe of dan- 
ger. The diſpoſition of the view with 
the diſtance is ideal (though the particu- 
lar objects are from good authority) and 
meant only to expreſs a ſomething. like 
the face of the country and manner of 
buildings at that time: the caſtle at a 
diſtance, is in form, like thoſe found in 
ancient Saxons -MSS, The tents are ex- 
act repreſentations of ſuch as are found 
in à very curious and ancient MS. in 
the Cotton library, marked Claudius B. IV. 
for an account of which, fee the firſt vo- 
lume of the Honda Angel cynnan; or 
the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh: 
ar the Cotton catalogue, The figures 


- 


The Saxons, ſoon after their arrival in Britain, began to erect temples 
to their gods; though they frequently made uſe of the deſerted churches 
of the Britons, and dedicated them to their deities. . What ideas they 
metry and elegance at this early period cannot be determined; 
the only models left for them to copy from, were the mutilated cities of 
the Britons, + which were the laſt. remains of Roman workmanſhip, 
and without doubt retained ſomething of the genuine taſte of that people; 
yet, hindered as the Saxons were by war and diſturbance, we may juſt- 
ly - conclude, that improvements in architecture advanced but flowly; 
churches and other places of worſhip were built of wood.F 


* 
* 


0 5 5 4 


en the enemy mu rſt mount 
and laſtly, ſcale this inner vallum, 


alſo are from undoubted authority, as will 
be ſhewn hereafter in a little explanation 
of the plates, at the end of this volume. 
+ Gildas informs us, that the Saxons, on 
their firſt arrival, were great enemies to 
taſte, and beat down and deſtroyed almoſt 
all the Britiſh cities. Sap __ 
There was a time, fays Bede, that 
there were no churches built of ſtone in all 
Britain, but the cuſtom was to build them 
all of wood. Finnan, ſecond biſhop of 
Lindisfarne, built a church in that iſland, 
about-the year 652, for a cathederal, not 
of ſtone but of wood, and covered it over 
with reeds; and ſo it continued until 
Eadbert, the ſucceſſor of St. Cuthbert, 
and ſeventh biſhop of Lindisfarne, took 
away the reeds, and covered it all over, 
walls and all, with ſheets: of lead. Bede's 
Ecc, Hiſt. lib, iu. cap. 25s 4 


Architecture 


- 
- 
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| be faid to haue -betninoſtorial; ey che jejnt TOP Architecture re- 
of Wiltrid, eee ap of. York, and Benedict. Baſcop, his companion; the ud b, ben. 
latter made no leis chan 6x: zournies ta Rome, in order to colle&t 
books, pichures, Rabues, and other ornaments; anda to form a pro- 
taſte and judgment in this uſeful ſcience. nor did he: ftop here, 
= by bigs carneſt; endeavours, perſuaded a certain; number» of A an 
to come from Italy inta-Biitamn,:.and aſſiſt him in his daſign. 7, 
The firſt appearance of an elegant ſtructure, Vas the church wich Some secount 
| Wilfrid hpilt at Haugulſtad (now Hexam) on a ſpot of ground he had +," 
obtained of. Etheldrida, the virgin wife of; Egfrid, king of Northumber- 
land: this: church he dedicated ta St. 2 and no pains to 
fender it perfectly magnificent ;: and in che daſcription af i it,! which is left 
us, it really appears t have het qui worn ſo, than we could 
poſſibly expect to find in theſe dark ages. Firſt we are told of large 
and Wong ed n hulldiogk, contratiat of the fineſt poliſhed + — 
ſtone, over Which argſe che wonderful fuperſtructure, terminating with © © 
a lofry.s roof, ſupported by many 5 pillars, encloſed 4 Jong | 
high walls, handſome towers, and with winding ſtairs to aſcend the 
| Wes 0h * nant by, .the arti cho N In 
frow Rome F nin. * VOUS Atl. 6 M. VII 2 M2177 44 1 bas 
Soon after this, * cum 7 Benedict, laid the foundation * an Improvements 
abbey, upon the mouth of the river Were, about che year 674, and e 
then went over into France, and brought with him a great number of the induftry of 
maſons from. thence, to build che church with ſtone; after the manner 
of the Romans, Lex. &. he admired. The church iwas fledivated to St. 8 
Peter, and W workmed to labour o diligentiy, chat in a year | 
after maſs Was * cg 6 006109 e eee ſept 
nts into Franee, to procure, if poſſihle, ſome glass makers; a kind 
workmen "altogether unknown to the Saxons at this period. His 
agents ſucceeded, and ſeveral af theſe artis ans came over into Britain, 
and not only glazed the windows in the church and monaſtry Which 
Benedict had built, hut alſo inſttuctad the. Saxons in the art of making 
glaſs ſor windows, lamps, e yells; and other ff, tft 
The ſecret of e glas windows, Wðas a mat addition te the Glaſs windows 
beauty. af large buildings, which before this time had been only made 587-5 ormement 


to large build - 


18 ne or even in cheir bolt 12 95 filled out with fine linen cloths ings. 
Ve © {6 $3, 3 Ir 8 241 9 44 ft Te 41 BAnsd 1 Ki Qi 5 2 
* Malmbſb, de geſt; pontif. lib. iii. 8 ullam Cn aliam citra alpes montes 


T5 VitaWilfridi, Kaen allthis elabo - , talem ieatum vim. Theſe 
Fe ſeriptign the author e the ehm, however, may appear alittle 
fallo manner: Non eſt mea payvi- extiayagant, but we maſk -recollet that 
1 ratis c 8 explicare quod ſanctus ſueh buildings wane very” n- ee 
VVV * 

tus opere facere a 1 BB: „ 4 Bode Hiſt, Abbot Weremnithen, 


N * 4 7 op 1 
„41 i £37 165 1 81 1 beten 0 1 


Pant V. 
| Archice&urs may 
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"van e t ber 287 edel 


! 
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.g22. F 
— * 


+. 


donvenient in winter, eſpecially in cold wet weather. {From tkis time, it 


Laren King.. grandeur and elegance of their churches: In the eärlier time, as is 


9 houſes l ſome: of which muſt have been very capacious, to contain a 


| * EA. W —ũ 5 GO Phar N 
fett wn - pO —eS muſÞhaye been very in- 


4 vt t 


Is evident, e may date the æra of elegance amongſt the Saxons; and 
it ſeems from ſubſequent accounts; that they purſued the plan laid 
down by the above mentioned ingenious men, with conſiderable at- 
tention; and great improvement were made in every one of wy arfs 
requilite to produce: good and ſubſtantialiedifices. 3 1 001 2004 1) 
The chapel of »/ Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons (if the monkith” writers that, not 
a yet | exaggerated). built a famous chapel at Glaſtonbury, which was ſo high- 
Ip enriched with gold and filver,- and ſuch a+ variety of curious orna- 
ments, that nothing can be conceived more rich and beautiful. Af- 
ter this period, as the people became more zealous, the wooden 
churches were frequently deſtroyed, and: Ing ſtone ſtructures erected | 

in their ſtead. » s 7 FP 411 +338 - T1615 2 11+ (4: DA 94 JIN! JXA Vai 


Palaces of tbe The palaces of the 1 monarchs, ;withbut: doubt, Partobk of the 


moſt probable, the kings. and chief nobles lived in caſtles and forti- 

Hed places; becauſe: us they had not yet ſeoured their conqueſts, it 
hehoved them to be conſtanthy upon their guard but in after ages, 

| and mare particularly when the above mentioned improvements took 
F Place, they began: ti wall and fortify whole cities; wherein they: cauſed 
" ſtately palaces to be erected for the reception of themſelves and. cel 

907 families. 1318 <L: £2443 £4 LES v4 34 EE 1543 1% Fa As Sinnen eee 4 

Monahtertes Ihe next places * conſequence were the monaſteries and reli gious 


eat multitude: of devotees ; and as theſe places in general, were built 
= bigotted zcalots, we can make but little doubt of their being 
grand and magnificent, according to the taſte that prevailed at thoſe 
times. It is true indeed, St. Cuthbert, the faint of Durham, con- 
ſtructed a monaſtery upon a much more ſimple plan; wherein the 
monks were ſhut up by high walls, from the ſight of all improper ob- 
jects. The building within, - conſiſted! of two houſes, containing the 
different lodgings of the monks; a chapel and a room for common 
uſes: the roof he made of unhewn timber, and thatched it over with 
ſtraw ; the wall which ſurrounded the whole of theſe edifices, was built 
gf rough unpoliſhed ſtone, without any cement or mortar, but rudely 
caſt up, and banked on i ark ſides with turfs and earth; without the 
rt zac te i nr AH; 42.235 r= ot inner ion toy ad rite” 
* Malmſbury hiking in mention” of the w ikbers of lead; he allo whiterated the 
reairs do done by Wilfrid to the cathederal „ walls with lime, and p plaſs into the 
goes on thus: the "biſhop ** windows, ſome of w oy pad admitted 
2 grieving to ſee the ruinous ſtate of the the light through fine linen cloths, and 
„ cathederal church, which had been *© others through lattices.” W. Malmſb. 
„ built by king Edwine;/ at the deſire of de 8% nt. lib. iii. | 
_ ** Paulinus, immediately began to repair it: Mam. Antiq. Glaſton. . 
Þ Lb: reſtored the wok, and covered it id 1.8 
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and were moſt likely. alſo, made by them for the freemen looked upon 
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1 4 + Tacit, de Morib. Germ. ? 
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in building by 
the ancient Ger- 
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. Rhomj" ctrmoin; ich" Bella" 4 r 
by time, would requnse immenſe labour te Rus 2 e Won 
after find the Saxons making builings of ſtone, ſhaped and usted; 
vet we mußt not füpbot they ceaſed" tien e make Ale of the rüuböſe, 
for that was a ſtandard materiah uſed in large edifiees for many ages 
afterwards: with ſquare ſtones they frequrimly ornatnented the ene 
br faced the whole! 5 for buildiags entirely of large tones without 
the rubble de rey: © Bricks, if uſed at all, Were not 1 
whether front their i N che ready way of making and 
them, or from their — other materials, eannot be AK evereg 
By the appearance uf houſes in the rude delinetions ef the Saxons, 
we may be led to think; that befides thatck and Thingles; they ale uſed 
lead eoverings and ſlutez; or ſomething much reſeinibliths them: it is 
abundantly evident that ſeud was ule ulec in wagniflelenk Eciti6es, "os we 
1 have ſeen before.“ eee ee ei Prion get 
aten te It is impollible to aſtertain the exact Gare My bee and 
toner the ve-aluable antiquities which are ofter fdund umengſt che fuins of Tplehs 
dag, G. vy ar- did ediices. Av much at a loſs art e Trequently in fegüerd to che ve- 
.  edifives therifelves; +6 detefrine with certainty, What" ate 
ſtrictly Saxon, and what are not ſo j therefore "every attempt to reſcue 
| fuch venerable antiquiries from the'obſeitiry® in Which” they ere ae 
pily involved, will pe be thought Tabdable'; Tor this Per e 
: fort of ornaments made ue of by any” partieilar et bf people, ſhould 
be diligently attended o; therefore 't6 this Wiſtoorſt; we have fub- 
joined-a title page, exhibicing"a gfEt vanery of ſeroll work; 'atitl ani- 
mals, by way of ornaments itarweveri with ith Ether; theſe. dræwn 
by a Saxon anchorits, named Bilfrch, à early is the pegin ping of the 
eight century; y prove more thafi miete rakter Ef cutioffty; fot 
if onda ee Ancient Buildings, or any arltiquſties, or / 
baments of like future may be pointed ove; we may by this means be 
able, in ſome meaſure, 16 afcertain, not 'ofly to what we owe 
thoſe des, but alſo w'give ſeme guess at the era in which 
they were made: and this opinion; it is hope will” not be cob haitily 
+... condemned, eſpetialiy When hereafter we ſraltwake ic gur büſtneſt, not 
+ + - 6tily to now the alterarlen ef taſte in Kitty erttmefits of differcht pe- 
riods ac found in Haniinated manuſaripts, Bur alſd prove, in à great 
variety of particulats, ho much they eohfortied With che ornarnents 
__ buildings, -altars,” ſhrines; "tombs, and the Uke; evidently of dhe 
ame age with fuck mänuſtripfts 5 
eee e From what we have feen c ade ang the) atebrrertrs ef che Anglo 
Saxons, we map 1{afety: conelude; chat the att If Earpentfy was well un- 
derſtoqd ſt ; and thut Mere eſpecially, when we recollect that 
moſt of their ſes were fratried with weed, and the roofs TTY 
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covered with hingtes, ſo that they muſt have kewn their timber, ſawed 


it into planes, and plained it ſmooth; it was neceſſary alſo for them to 


joint it together with mortices and tenons, after which they might beau- 
tif their work with variety of mouldings,” and other ornaments“ 
Maſonry was greatly improved by foreign aſſiſtance; ſo that we may Maſoory, &c. 


neceſſarily ſuppoſe they could not be ignorant of machines for raiſing 


weights, and a great variety of other engines, abſolutely neceſſary for the 


completion of great works; and this is abundantly evident, when we 
hear that the foundation of the church at Mediſhamſtede, (built by Pea- 
da, the firſt Chriſtian king of Mercia) was made with ſuch large ſtones, 
that eight yoke of oxen could ſcarcely move one of them. In the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, Ethelbald, the tenth king of Mercia, being 
deſirous of building a church of ſtone at Croyland, where St. Guthlac 
had etected a ſmall oratory with wood, he found the foil fo ſpungy and 
hollow, as to render it entirely unfit for the ſupport of a ſtone edifice; 
to remedy this inconvenience, he firſt cauſed large piles of oak to be 
made, and driven down into the ground, and a great quantity of loam, 
and ſtiff clay was rammed round about them; by which means he obtain- 
ed a ſolid and naneft foundation. Many of the other dependent 
arts we have ſeen already, and when they were fieſt introduced. | 
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War, un military Diſeipline of ibe ancient Germans and their 
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HE ſtrong characteriſtic of the ancient Germans, was, their en- The love of war 
1 © thuſiaſtic love of glory, and paſſion for arms. Their youth, from eng che 
their very infancy, were -bred up in the ſelf- ſame notions, and thoſe alone 
eſteemed, who, upon all occaſions ſeemed eager for the battle; for this 


cauſe, proviſions and plunders won by the fword, were eſteemed fat 


more honourable thawthoſe attained by labour, and the careful cultiva- 
tion of che ground : therefore, its not to be wontleted at, that hopes of 
ſpoil ſhould frequently call them to the field. 8 . 
When war was to be formally declared againſt any nation, it was dane War, how de- 
in their folernn councils, and by the common coaſent of all dhe princes . een. 


WAL neral choſen. 
* 35 : 3 
ur the Manners and Cuſtonis of the Eng- 
lin, vol. I. 49 | 1 . 
+ Rohett de Swiphatny, in Gunſten's Hb 75 
ſtory of the Church of Paterboron#h, | . eee ee ae 
n | and 


ö Ingulphus Hiſt, fol 1. 


Tavit, de Morib. Germ. & Oxf. Bel. 
lib. vi. | 
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and freemen there aſſembled; they then proceeded to elect theit chief, 

which was alſo done by general conſent; and their choice conſtantly 
fell upon him who had moſt ſignalized himſelf by his courage and perſo- 
nal bravery, ſo that by his example his followers might be animated with 
fresh courage, and reſiſt with the greater bravery the attacks of their 

| enemies; for as in battle it was eſteemed: a great diſgrace: for the general 
| to be overcome, ſo was it a perpetual ſhame and ignominy in his fol- 
lowers not to ſhare with him in the labour and danger of the fight, or 

SET 


to return alive from that field where he had been flain.* n 


Form of elect- When their general was choſen, it was cuſtomary: with them to ſet 
| ing the gene- him upon a ſhield, and ſo be was borne upon men's ſhoulders through 
9 the croud, who with repeated ſhouts and acclamations confirmed their 
choice. At other times, and in matters of leſs moment, their prince 
would lay before his followers the reaſons which he had for declaring 
war in ſuch a place, and that if they would approve his conduct, he him- 
ſelf would become their leader, and deſired thoſe who were willing to 
accompany him to come forth, and join with him in his expedition; 
all who approved of the propoſals of the prince roſe up preſently, and 
promiſed their aſſiſtance, and were praiſed by the multitude, but ſuch as 
refuſed to accompany him were numbered with the deſerters and trai- 
tors, and their honour and credit was loſt for ever afterwards. | 
Canfelting the Before they would proceed to battle, or ſet out on any great 
gods in times expedition, they worry | conſult the gods by caſting lots; they alſo 
| noted the flight of birds, their ſinging, and noiſes; but more par- 
ticularly they attended to the neighing of horſes. H Before a great 
battle they would procure, if they could, a priſoner from the army of 
their enemy, and then they choſe out one of their own ſoldiers, and 
both being armed. according to the cuſtom of their country, were 
brought into the field, where they fought with each other, and the 
preſages were made of the ſucceſs of either army, according to the iſſue 
% ⁰ͤ ²⅛¼wͤdu . ß ]«—· A115 5% 
Forees of the In railing troops for the proſecution of any conſiderable war, every 
Genn pagus, or diſtrict, furniſhed a certain number, divided into ſeparate 
corps, one hundred in a band, under the leading of their own proper offi- 
cers, called by the name of Centeni, or the leader of a hundred, and all 
theſe were under the conduct of their prince. Their principal force con- 
ſiſted in their infantry; their horſes were not very ſwift of foot, but were 


* 


*, Tacit: ut lp. F they declared war againſt their ene- 
T Tacit. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 6. mies, they ſet their ſpears before the tem- 
3 9 Cxſ. Bel. Gal. lib, vi. cap. 12. plwKẽe of the gods, and a facred horſe was 


§ See more of theſe matters in the ninth led ont, when, if he put his right foot 
chapter of this pat. forward, the omen was holden good, but 
Tacit. de Morib. German-Saxo. The if, on the contrary, his left foot was firſt 
grammarian adds, that the ancient Ger- pK forward, it was eſteemed an unlucky 
mans would not go to war without firſt ſign, and they deſiſted from purſuing their 

_ conſulting their wives: again, ſays he, intended enterprize. 4) 
| | % bs LES managed 


- I 


5 327 
managed by their riders in ſuch a manner, that they would turn from 
fide to ſide with the utmoſt dexterity. The arms bothi of the horſe and 
foot ſoldiers were the ſame, namely the framea, - a ſort of javelin, hand- 
ſomely made, and headed with a ſhort narrow piece of iron, extremely 
%%% in <a /, be i nt 
There were but few of them who-could purchaſe ſwords ; and as to any The are of the * 
a ancient Ger- 


kind of defenſive armour, either for their heads, or for the ſecurity of 
their bodies, it was (ſcarcely known amongſt them.“ Their ſhields they 


took great delight in, and uſually ornamented them with à variety of 


colours. F/ 


When they arranged their troops for the battle, they placed their in- Their ame, 


fantry (in Which their chief ſtrength conſiſted) in the form of a wedge, 
pointing towards the enemy, and the front of it was compoſed of certain 
choſen youth; on each wing were placed the cayalty, and when the at- 
tack was begun, the main body of infantry and the cavalry advanced 
with equal pace, obſerving diligently each others motions, ſo that the 


one was neither too haſty in bearing down upon the enemy, nor 


the other too far behind. In the encounter it was uſual for the 
infantry to mingle with the horſe, and ſo fight jointly together. In 
orming this pointed battle of the infantry, men were not mixed promiſ- 
cuoully together as they might come, but placed in ſeparate bodies, 
each body compoſed of the deareſt friends and neareſt relations; by 
which means, beſides the love of glory, and ſelf-defence; their valour 
was excited to the higheſt degree in being anxious for the preſervation of 
thoſe, united to them by the irreſiſtible ties of the neareſt conſanguinity. 
When they had thus arranged their army, in the rear was placed their 


* .Tacit. de Morib. German. See the ** thoſe warriors to caſt himſelf into the 
ſoldier thus armed, repreſented plate XVIII. ( ſea, he could eaſily eſcape by fwimming 

the middle figureon the plate. upon his buckler. Laſlly, they made a 
' + © The ſhield was: moſt commonly * rampart with their ſhields, in the form 
% made of wood, bark, or leather. The of a circle; and at the end of a cam- 
„ ſhields belonging to warriors of diſtinction ©* paign they ſuſpended them againſt the 
« were of iron or braſs, ornamented with walls of their houſes, as the fineſt deco- 
painting and ſculpture, often finely gilt, © ration with which they could adorn. 
„ and ſometimes plated over with gold.“ them. When a young warrior was firſt 
«© The Scandinavians had them of a long * enliſted, they gave him a white ſmooth 


« oyal form, juſt the height of the bearer, 


e in order to protect him from arrows, 


« darts, and ſtones. They beſide made 


- « uſe of them to carry the dead to the 


grave, to terrify the enemy by claſhing 
„ their arms againſt them, to form upon 
i occaſion a kind of ſhelter, or tent, when 
„they were obliged to encamp in the open 
« field, or when the weather was bad. 


« Nor was the ſhield leſs. uſeful in naval 


(66 


« encounters ;. for, if the fear of falling 
into the enemies hands obliged. any of 


© buekler, which was called The ſhield 


6 © of expectation; this he carried, till 
** by ſome fignal exploit he had obtained 
% leave to have proofs of his valour en- 
„ graven upon it; for this reaſon, none 
„but ſuch perſons as had diſtinguiſhed: 
„ themſelves by their ſervices preſumed to, 
N carry ſhields adorned with any ſymbol, 
« &c,” Northern Antiq. vol. I. pages 
240, 241, & 242. For?” 

The outward form of which was not 
unlike the Greek letter a. 


W ag. 


how arranged, 
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waggons, e arms, and proviſions, 28 alſb their wives and 
children, and fuch as were ſick and wounded, under a proper guard; by 
Which means they made a kind of 1 10 ſecure them from Or 
- attacks from that quarter. 
War forgs, and They advanced to the battle finging certain ROW FER by ich thes 
Lee, enequraged egeh other, and worked up cheir paſſions to à prodigious 
pitch ; they began with a low voice, which they increaſed gradually, 
according ta the tune of the battle, until they made a prodigious loud 
and reſaunding noiſe, in which they affected a certain roughneſs of voice, 
and added to- its terror by putting their mouths 5 their W 11 
which by reverberation occaſioned the ſound to * 
ler Inſpired with this enthuſiaſtic fury; they ruſhed Ky ike Sree 
with continual noiſe heightened the horror of the ſcene, and frequently 
ſtruck a terror into the fouls of their enemies; eſpecially when it was ad- 
companied with the repeated cries and howlings of their wives and chil- 
_ dren, who vere placed in the rear as witneſſes of their valeur, and who 
were continually attendant upon them, bringing them food during the 
battle, and encouraging aha ro-fight bravely. If the women ſaw any 
of their party give ground, it was uſual for them to enter the battle, 
and expoſe themſelves to danger; by which means they reminded their 
relations of the conſequence the victory, who, to preſerve them from 
captivity, would enten rally again, and ſometimes obtained a con- 
queſt where the battle had been almoſt loſt. As faſt as any were 
wounded, they retired, - or were carried from the fight, to tho women in 
the rear, "who dreſſed their wounds with the greateſt care and tender- 
_ neſs; and when any one was ſlain, his companions conveyed the body to 
a place of ſafety ; for even in doubtful battles they were careful to C 


ſerve the dead bodies of their friends from the hands of their enemies i 
Stratagems of They would frequently ſeem to retire from their enemies, to draw. 
TED them from their poſt, when ſuddenly turning about, and taking the ad- 

vantage of the diſorder their ſtratagem might occaſion, they renewed 
the battle with freſh alacrity, and frequently obtained the victory by 
their policy. But of all others, the Catti, a nation of the Germans, in- 
habiting the Hercynian foreſt, NO: the moſt ſkilfyl in the art of War; 
they preferred choice men ſor cheir leaders, to whom they hearkened 
with great attention, and obeyed their orders with the de reſolu- 
tion: they kept cloſely in their ranks, and bridled their heat to e Fs 
by prudence and diſeretion, carefully taking every advantage of 452 
they repoſed their whole confidence in the ſkill and prudence 
general, and the battle was conducted with the greateſt een rit 
When they entrenched their CAMP, they 4g, it e in the 2 


ſeaſon. & | 
* Tacit. ut ſupra. | Fu $ Tacitus letes the character of | 
- + Theſe fongs they called Parditys: this nation wh erying, that the other 


4 Tacit. ut apra, - Germans made 1 but the Catti 
5 Amongſt 
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Amongſt the Germans, every man was obliged to manifeſt his valour,.0viigations to 

or he was branded with perpetual diſgrace ; for, as it was a ſhame. for the be valiant 

king, or leader, to be overcome in battle, ſo was it an equal ſhame for . 

. his enen to abandon him, for they were all bound by oath to ſupport 1 
him in his expedition, And becauſe they hoped for the aſſiſtance of tle ; 
gods in battle, they carried before their armies certain images and monu- 3 IT 
ments, taken from the ſacred groves. After the arrival of Wodin, they © 
uſed to engrave Runic characters upon their ſpears, as charms. which 
would prevail upon the gods to aſſiſt them in the war; and in return, their 
cuſtom was cruelly to ſelect every tenth captive to ſacrifice before his un- 

hallowed ſhrine.* Upon a youth's being admitted to bear arms, he wass 

preſented wich a ſhield, as a ſacred badge fof his becoming an uſeful | 
member of the community in general; and if by any neglect, or want.of  _ 
courage, he loſt his ſnield in battle, he was branded with infamy, and 
debarred being preſent at the public ſacrifices, Amongſt the Cat- 
teans, and perhaps amongſt all the German nations, a ſingular cuſtom 
prevailed. of letting their hair and beards grow until they had ſlain an 
enemy; but after they had done their country ſervice, or obtained ſpoils 
by laughter, every one cut the hair from his forehead, thinking he had 
then paid the price of his birth, and was become worthy of his parents 
and his country: and none but ſuch as were unvaliant and deſpicable 

would long continue without the privilege of cutting their hair, after 
they had attained to years of maturity. Alſo, every man was obliged to 
wear an iron ring about his neck, as a badge of {lavery, until by the 
laughter of any enemy he was permitted to take it off. T? . 

This view Which we have taken of the Germans, is of their moſt an- Some alterations. 
cient ſtate; and from this time to their arrival in Britain, a ſpace of full made is the 
three hundred years, we may naturally ſuppoſe a variety. of alterations Gema. 
might take place relative to their warlike habits, weapons, and military, 
diſcipline: and this we may be led to believe, becauſe we find the chief 
arms of the Saxons, in their firſt battle againſt the Scots, under their 
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conductor, Hengiſt, to have been large long ſwords. 2 
Our next ſtep muſt be to examine the arms and -warlike habits of the Whence the 


Saxons upon their eſtabliſhment in Britain; and the only authority we ams, Kc. of the 
can have recourſe to on this-occaſion, is, the delineations o be 

can have recourſe to on this occaſion, is, the delineations of them as leftleaes. 
by themſelves, which have been too long paſſed by unnoticed, It is 

true, the earlieſt manulcripts that we meet with are far from being coe. 

val witk their firſt arriyal and few indeed ſo ancient as the heptarchy it- by 
ſelf; yet by the conſtant reſemblance that we find in all the various deli- 

neations of ſoldiers, and other figures, we may reaſonably conclude, that 


* Apoll. Sidonii Epiſt. VI. lib. viii. with them the eg virilis, and the firſt ho- 
In the public council he is, ſays Taci- nous beſtowed upon young men. 
tus, either by one of the princes,, ar his t Tacit. de Morib, German. 


Foo 


father, or ſome one of his kindred, pre- H. Hunt. lib. ii. 
ſented with a ſpear and a ſhield, which fieses 8 
«Yor. I. Foe: U u n 
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4 wagons, their biggege, ans, and-pueitions, a6 alſo r wives, wid 
children, and fuch'as were ſick and wounded, under a proper guard; by : 


Which means they made à kind of rampart, to ſecure them from any 
8 attacks from that quartet.? JJ T 
War ſongs, nd They advanced to the battle ſinging certain verſes, by which they 
e cenedquraged ezeh other, and worked up their paſſions to à prodigious 
pitch; they began with a low voice, which they increaſed gradually, 
according to the tune of the battle, until they made a prodigious loud 
and reſounding noiſe; in which they affected a certain roughneſs of yoice; 
and added to- its terror by putting their mouths before their * 
wWdhich by reverberation occaſioned the ſound to appear ſtronger and ful- 
lex, Inſpired with this enthufiaſtie fury, they ruſhed upon the foe; and 
with continual noiſe heightened the horror of the ſcene, and frequently 
ſtruck a terror into. the fouls of their enemies; eſpecially when it was ad- 
companied wit the repeated cries and howlings of their wives and chil- 
_ dren, who were placed in the rear as witneſſes of their valour, and who 
were continually attendant upon them, bringing them food during the 
battle, and encouraging them to fight bravely. - If the women ſaw any 
of their party give ground, it was uſual for them to enter the battle, 
and expoſe themſelves to danger; by which means they: reminded their 
relations of the conſequence of the victory, ha, to preſerve them from 
captivity, would frequently rally again, and ſometimes obtained a con- 
queſt where the battle had been almoſt loſt. As faſt as any were 
wounded, they retired, or were carried from the fight, to the women in 
the rear, who dreſſed their wounds with the greateſt care and tender- 
_ neſs; and when any one was lain, his companions conveyed the body to 
a place of ſafety ; for even in doubtful battles they were careful to 2 


ſſerve the dead bodies of their friends from the hands of their enemies. T 
Stratagemns of They would fre uently ſeem to retire from their enemies, to draw 
125 them from their poſt,” when ſuddenly turning about, and taking the ad- 
| vantage of the diſorder their ſtratagem might occaſion, they renewed 
the battle with freſh alacrity, and frequently obtained the victory by 
their policy. But of all others, the Catti, a nation of the Germans, in- 
habiting the Hercynian foreſt, were the moſt ſkilful in the art of war; 
they preferred choice men for their leaders, to whom they hearkened 
with great attention, and obeyed their orders with the utmeſt” reſolu- 
tion: they kept cloſely in their rayks, and bridled their heat to engage. 
by prudence and diſcretion, carefully taking every advantage of the oe; 
they repoſed their whole confidence in the ſkill and prudence of their 
general, and the battle was conducted with the greateſt regularity. 
When they entrenched their camp, they did it carefully in the night 
ſeaſon. F _ | gs os 1 eg SL Rad 1 
* Tacit. ut ſupra. SS Tacitus completes the character of 
I Theſe fongs they called Barditu- this nation with obſerying, that the other 
1 Tacit. ut ſupra. Bermans made ſkirmiſhes but the Catti 
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Amongſt the Germans, every man was obliged to manifeſt TR valour, Obligations to 
or he was branded with perpetual diſgrace ; for, as it was a ſhame. for the ** vant. 
king, or leader, to be overcome in battle, ſo was it an equal ſhame for ; 
. his aloe to abandon him, for they were all bound by oath to ſupport vis 
him in his expedition. And becauſe they hoped for the aſſiſtance of the „„ 
geodd in battle, the carried before their armies certain images and monu> | 
ments, taken from the ſacred groves. After the arrival o Wodin,, they. © © 
uſed to engrave Runic characters upon. their ſpears, as charms which 
would prevail upon the gods to aſſiſt them in the war; and in return, their 
cuſtom was cruelly to ſelect every tenth captive to ſacrifice before his un- 
hallowed ſhrine.* - Upon a youth's being admitted to bear arms, he wass . 
preſented with a ſhield, as a ſacred badge fFof his becoming an u 
member of the community in general; and 1 by any neglect, or want 6 
courage, he loſt his ſhield in battle, he was branded with infamy, and 
debarred being preſent at the public ſacrifices, Amongſt gi Cat- 
teans, and perhaps amongſt all the German nations, a ſingular cuſtom 
prevailed of letting their hair and beards grow until they had ſlain an 
enemy; but after they had done their country ſervice, or obtained {polls 
by ſlaughter, every one cut the hair from his forehead, thinking he had 
then paid the price of his birth, and was become worthy of his parents 
and his country: and none bot ſuch as were unvaliant and deſpicable 
would long continue without the Privilege of cutting their hair, after 
they had attained to years of maturity. Alſo, every man was obliged to 
wear an iron ring about his neck, as a badge of {lavery, until by the | 
laughter of any enemy he was permitted to take it off. | | 
This view which we have taken of the Germans, is of their matt 20 Somealterations- 
cient ſtate z and from this time to their arrival in Britain, a ſpace of full e 744 | 
three hundred years, we may naturally fuppoſe a variety of alterations Germans. f 
might tak# place relative to their warlike habits, weapons, and military. 
diſcipline: and this we may be led to believe, becauſe we find the chief 
arms of the, Saxons, in their firſt battle againſt the Scots, under their 
conductor, Hengiſt, to have been large long ſwords. 5 
Our next ſtep muſt be to examine the arms and warlike habits of the Whence the 
Saxons upon their eſtabliſhment in Britain; and the only” authority we 229 &c: of hs 
can have recourſe to on this-occaſion, is, che delineations of them as left leds. 
by themſelves, which have been too long paſſed by unnoticed. It is 3 
true, the earlieſt manuſcripts that we meet with are far from being coe- $7 58 
val with their firſt arrival, and few indeed ſo ancient as the heptarchy it- 55 
ſelf; yet by the conſtant reſerablance that we find in all the various deli- 
neations of ſoldiers, and . DAG, we may "OA conclude, that 
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* Apoll. Sidonii Epiſt. VI. lib. viii. : Fs them the wel &iril:is, and the aun bo. 

＋ In the Wor council he i is, ſays Taci- nour beſtowed upon e i» 4 a 

tus, either by one of the princes, , or his t Tacit. de Morib, . 5 7 . 

father, or forme one of his kindred, Pre- 3 H. Hunt. The lt. by OR LO 
ſented with a ſpear and Rd, which is n 0 I 

Vor. I. | Uu | „ 
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no Wc alteration took place from the laſt three hundred EY before 
1 eſtabliſhment of the Danes in England: however, all that can be 
traced out will be regularly WAY” and the- authority for fuck {aſſertions 


2 fully explained. 9 88 TL 6-86 
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he ce of f + The foot ſoldiers of. che ons fern to bedbrided | into en claſſes; . 2 
nen geg e, firſt, thoſe who fought Wich kong ſpears ; ſecondly, thoſe who chiefly 


E fought with ſwords, without Tpears ; and, Jaitly, theſe: ho fought both 

K oe fwords and ſpears; The: general habit Uf the firſt claſs, is a tunic 
ich fleeves, which! texches.dbwn to the feneen aid bound round the 
2 wait: in the moſt Ageient delineations they Aeldom appear to have 


. cloaks, which are very commonly added to ther Areſs, as they come lower 
N down to the end of the Saxon ra. They oy: ey are repreſented with 
2. © pyallthields, big ego 0 ver all their body chgugh they are fre- 
t quenely ſeen without tien. Ferkaps there ee theſe fpear- 3 
maen, one of them lightly armed; having oh theiriſpear for ſkirmiſhes, 
And the other bearing fields for their def&nte in gloſer actions. The 
R ſecond claſs are the ſwordimen, who, beſide a large long, two-edged = 
Pord, are uſually ſeenfwith ſhields; the More ancient” the delineations | * 
: ars, the ſmaller the ſhield is generally made; on the contrary, thoſe at 
a the end of the Saxon fa are very large. The habit of the ſwordſman, 
like the ſpear-man, is a Hort tuhic, „ich Jeeves to the wriſt; like them 
too, they have ſometimes cloaks,Fbuckled on the riglit ſhoulder, though 
they. are often drawn Witköut. Phe last Clas do not ſoſrequently occur; 
but the ſwords and ſpears that they bed differ nothing Kom the former: 
theſe men ſeem never to have had either ſhields or cloaks; their tunic 
ech exactly reſembles thoſe before-deſcribed.. The greater part '&f theſe ſol- 
diers appear to have their legs naked; but they wear ſhoes, which 
ſeem to be black, made, without doubt, of ſtrong leather, and bound 
round the inſtep: but in the drawings of later date, beſides theſe ſhoes, 
we ſee evidently a ſort of ſtockings, which are drawn to the middle of the 
| leg. The helmets that they wear (though many are figured without 
1 + any) appear to be nothing more than the ſkin: of ſome animal ſowed to- 
| 85 * FIND gether, and the hairy fideturned outwards ... 
0 4 The horſe ſoldier differed nothing in Habit Godt foot, having the 
WP „ ol. ſame ſort of tunie, cloak ſhoes, and helmet. In the ancient drawings 
7 hee has a ſpur witha finglepoint ; he rides pon a ſaddle, but has no ſtir- 
riums; the bridle and other trappings of the horſe, have nothing fur- 
; 5 Wer particular in chem. His weapon anciently was a lance, which he 
2.4 bare in his right hand, whilſt he guided: hig hörſe with his left, without 
DP aHhield, or the! \ abt of * ee n except his hel- 


EDT Hs) 3 $5: - hp 


to 


en 


| 
* All theſs ſoldiers are bac on F The tb ſoldier i is repreſented Pate 
plate XIV. of this volume ; and fee alſo NI. of this volume, 
the two figures in n . i 
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bur or THE, ANCIENT SAXONs.” e 


- The habit of the king, when he went to war, forms to have been nl The hsbit of 'a 
fine le with thoſe of his officers. Like them he wore a tunic, with et Lge ole 6 7 
eaves! reaching down to his wriſts, and bound round the waiſt, from 8 
whence it hung as low as the knees; he alſo wore à cloak, which was | 
buckled upon his right ſhoulder: his legs appear to have been naked, 
and his ſhoes exactly the ſame. with thoſe before - deſcribed. His chief 
diſtinction is the crown, which he conſtantly WEATS UPON his head, and 
which anſwered the purpoſe of a helmet.“ His arms, when he fought 
on foot, were a ſword and a ſhield; but when he was on horſeback, he 
had only the lance. Y Tek! %ſ%%%ↄ [C C7. 

As to the methods in which the A arranged . armies; and: their The eb | 
military diſcipline, from the time of their arrival to the end of the heptar- by then 
chy, cannot eaſily be aſcertained. It is true, the monks of the middle the arrangement 
ages have given ſeveral long and particular accounts of the order in which 1 Jeb, 
the armies were drawn up, in ſome of the muſt noted battles during this 330 04-7 
period; but we muſt recollect, that theſe monks lived at a time very re- | 
mote from the actions they teforibe; and therefore could not poſſibly be 
-acquainted'\ with the particulars of them: and this we may be well aſſured 
of, ſince it is no uncommon thing to find the fame battle differently de- 
ſcribed by different authors. From theſe accounts it will be impoſſible 
to trace out the truth; for this reaſon we muſt paſs the ſubject over, for 
the preſent, and ſee hereafter what light can be thrown upon it, in a re- 


view of the „ order and diſcipline, after the 1 was ended. 
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State- of Apriculture, and the dependent Arts, among þ the ancient Germans, 
and their Henan, the Saxons. 


Ir vill be in vain to ſeek for any very great improyements in agricul- Agriculture dif- 
ture amongſt a people who deſpiſed every kind of labour, ſave n 
of war. The cultivation of land amongſt the Germans was committed ; 
to the wretched ſlaves, and the moſt ſervile of their dependants ;F what 
time they could ſpare from war, was ſpent. in amuſements or toils of a 
different caſt; ' amongſt which, hunting was one of the chief: for this 
they followed, not as a ſport only, bur frequently; t to nee themſelves 
with food. t N 14 er ee in de to. 2: 


* 4 : : i - 


. +* 888 the figure of a king in his warlike, 1 Tacit. de Morib: German, Ouſar's 
habit, plate XIX. No. 1. of this volume: * Comment. 8 . 

vide various figures of kings in the firſt vo- 4 Culver. POND. German. 794 

lume of the Honda Angel cynnan, or 0 1 $0667 
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The Saxens 
| fond of paſtu- 7 
rage. Gy ⁰—＋f F33! 


The beginning 
of huſbandry 


_ among the 
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Their deſcendants, the Saxons, on their arrival in Britain, pad a 
much greate 


reater regard to paſturage than any other rural purſuit: it is evi- 
dent that this was the chief means of their ſubſiſtence, by the many laws 
for regulating the prices of tame cattle, directing how they ſhould: be 
fed, and alſo for the preſerving them from thieves; ſo little had the 
South Saxons attended to any thing elſe, that in the year 681, when 
Wilfrid; biſnop of York, (who had been driven from hie ſee) took re- 
fuge amongſt them, they were tatally ignorant of the art of catching 
fiſh, thoug they had ſuch abundance amongſt them.“ An Mi in 

From what has been ſaid, we may gather, that the Saxbns, on their 
arrival in Britain, were much better ſwordſmen than huſbandmen ; but 


appeared in every part of the iſland) they were obliged to have recourſe 
to agriculture; therefore, every one Who was poſſeſſed of ground, por- 


tioned it out amongſt his ſlaves and dependants; and theſe portions were 


* 
* * 
"> 
5 
% 
, 


4 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of inlands and outlands: the former was that 
part of their eſtate which lay contiguous to, and moſt convenient for the 
ſervice of the dwelling-houſe,' or manſion, of the proprietor himſelf, and 
was for this reaſoh commonly reſerved in his own hands; and managed 


by his own bondmen and ſlaves, for the more immediate uſe and ſyſte- 


nance of his family and houſhold ; the latter outland, or utland, was 
that which lay at a greater diſtance from the manſion-houſe, and was 
commonly divided into two parts; one of which they diſpoſed of amongſt 
their free ſervitors, or companions, as a reward of their fidelity, to be 
freely enjoyed by them, for one or more years, for life or lives, and ſome- 
times in ad e whilſt the other was let or granted out to other per- 
ſons, to be by them likewiſe occupied for a longer or ſhorter ſpace, ac- 
cording to the will of the proprietor. This latter fort are thought to 
have been the conditional tenants, or land- holders, diſtinguiſhed in the 


Anglo- Saxon records by the name of ceorls, or churls; and, as an ac- 
knowledgment, beſides ſome other perſonal marks of dependance, were 


annually obliged to pay their lord a certain portion of victuals, or of ſuch 
other things as were deemed neeeſſary for the ſupport of hoſpitality. f 
Jet the owners of land were not left at liberty to exact what rent they plea- 
ſed of their tenants; but it was ſettled by law, and aſcertained according 
to the number of hides, or ploughed lands there were in a farm, or por- 
tion of land; which rent the land- holder paid in various articles, as cat- 


- * Bede, Ecelef. Hiſt. Hb. iv. cap. 13. hufbandmen, who kept thoſe farms, em- 
Fiſhing was practiſed by the flaves. the ployed their flaves in this manner. | 

laws of Ina, ſome part of the rent of farms f Vide Squire on the Engliſh Conſtitu- 
that lay upon the banks of rivers were paid tion, pages 105 & 106, 
in fiſb, ſo that it is probable. the ceorls, err 
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ſoon after their eſtabliſhment in the iſland, finding none to plunder, (for 
the Britons, by repeated misfortunes driven from their cultivated poſſeſ- 
bons, had fled to their ſecret retreats amongſt the woods and mountains, 
andthe tillage of land was entirely neglected, fo that ruin aud defolation 
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par OF THE ANCIENT SAXONS. 


cle, poultry, fiſh, ale, cheeſe, butter, or grain, according to the nature 
of his farm, its produce, or the cuſtom of the country.“ 


333 


In the th | 

to the exerts, or huſbanamen” who paid their annual rent by furniſhing 

the king's ufo with a given-quantity of proviſions, according to the 

extent and le ot the lands whith they polſefied ; but the lowneſs of 
the rent of farms in general at this period ſeems to be a ſufficient proof 

_ .. * Everfeeorh who-was the feebuſBandman, had flaves and dependants 


2 Perform the -offices neceffaty for the cultivation of the 


Crown lands, 
how farmed 
out, 


ſame manner Were the greater part of the crown lands farmed out 
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Huſbandry, bow. . 
conducted by 
the Saxons. 


which run be- 
the earth. T Two - 


oed the 

hich deubtleßs feiere reit ill. eas an elderly man; 

he held che plough ſtilt with” his Tight hand, whilſt in his left he 

bore a large cudgel; or ſometitnies à kind of hatchet, to break the large 

clods of dirt, of whatſoever elſe might impede the courſe of the 
77˙ö˙ 17 6 ARR r 281 4 


* In-the laws made by Ina, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, Who governed that kingdom 
from A, P. 689, to A. D. 229, af farm of 
ten hides, was: to pay, the following rent: 
twelve caſks of honey, © three hundred” .**. firion, would frequently aſſiſt the monks 
loaves, of bread; twelve caſks-of” ſtrong in their rural labour, ſometimes guiding 
ale, thirty caſks_of imall ale, two grown ** the plongh by its ftilt, or handle, ſometimes 


us the plough had but one handle at his 
time; tor, in the Life of Eſterwin, abbot .- 
of Weremſouth, he ſays, This abbot, be- - 
+ ing a ſtrong man, and of humble diſpo- 


. 


oxen, ox ten wethers; ten geeſe, twenty 
hens, ten cheeſes, one caſk of butter, five 


ſalmon, twenty pounds of forage, and one 


hundred eels, Leg. Inæ, apud Lamh. cap. 


6g. Aut. Wil Leg. Sas . 

7 A repreſentation of the plough here 
deſcribed, aceompanies this chapter, ſee 
plate XV. which is taken from the an- 
cient manuſcript of Cœdman, at Oxford. 
The authenticity of the delineation may 
be confirmed by Bede, who expreloly tells 


the monks, or ſecular canons, cultivated 


3 
* 


JOY 


 $-winhowing the corn, ſometimes forging 
* the inſtruments of huſbandry. upon an 
% anvil.” Bede Hiſt. Weremuthen. We 
may here obſerve, that at this time of day 


their own lands, and performed every other 
requiſite neceſſary for the providing food 
for their brotherhood, all of them being 
ohliged to labour in their turn at ſome uſe- 
Ful art or other. „ 
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N 1 * In general, tliere are but two oxen joined, to the plough, 
+ Which go abreaſt, ee ſometimes, there, are four Joined. two and 
x .: +: {WO Ni 

Mie, ben Tilt be W ro enter into np lang e concerning Heir 

beret method of ſowing the grain, or harrowing the ground; all theſe ſeem to 

| - known, have been done ina manner little differing from. the uſages of the preſent 
time, The harrow was compoſed of a long ſquare frame of timber, ſet 

full of iron teeth. In what manner they manured their ground, or their 

rules for letting it lie fallow, with a great vari of other articulars re- 

lative to the art of cultivating lands, cannot ealily. be inveſtigated; only 
N Fall remark, that every ceorl who was provided: with 6 oughs, and 


we 
other inſtruments of huſbandry, had his own ſmith, whom he Kept 1n his 


houſe, to fabricate, and keep them in order. At what time mills were 
firſt uſed in Britain, cannot e determined; hand-mills, which, Without 
doubt, were the moſt ancient of any, we may conceive were known in 
the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent, who ruled that nation from the year 
560, to the year 616; for, in his laws, a particular fine of twelve ſhil- 
lings is impoſed upon any man who ſhould corrupt the king's grinding 
maid ;F hence it is alſo evident, that they were turned and tended by 
women; but it is probable that before the end of the heptarchy water- 
mills were erected, beeauſe in ancient deeds and grants of lands, we 
find mention made of mills, which are generally ſaid to be fituated near 
the water; but of this e we. ſhall have occaſion to en more 
fully hereafter.. 
Secondary att Gardening, planting, 404 Wet ſccondary arts by like akae. Macht 
relative to Bal, perhaps be known to the Saxons before the end of the heptarchy ; but to 
170 what degree of perfection they were carried, cannot be determined: 
however, we may believe that their Kill in theſe arts was not very great, 
and at beſt they might only attend to the cultivation of ſome few uſeful 
i | herbs on the one part, and the planting of fruit-trees for uſe, rather than 
beauty or pleaſure, on the other; and this much they might naturally fall 
into, becauſe the Britons underſtood theſe arts very well, and, without 
doubt, many of their gardens and orchards might be yet undeſtroyed 
when the Saxons took poſſeſſion: of the land, which would be ſufficient 


9 00 to thoſe Face to err auch, prorident examples. W 


$f - : * 3 s 77 


* See plate XVI, vol. L 15 the Honda be awelling, or - the lands which he held, 
he was permitted to take with him his 
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+ Ibid: plate & 
44 By the laws of han when a coor! left 8 h Echelbert, apud Wilkins. ; 
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3jj%%%% ⁰ V „ 1 8 
"Navigation and Commerce of the Saxons. 
ent at teen e PERF i 3 1148 
ON before the Saxons left their ancient ſeat in Germany, and The Saxons an- | 
paſſed ovet into Britain, they had rendered their name famous for de great Pi- | 


their piracies, particularly infeſting the Britiſh ſeas, and frequently ma- Ma 
king deſcents upon the ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts of Britain, and plun- | ; 
dering the inhabitants, - This obliged the Romans, who were then in 
poſſeſſion of all, the ſouthern diviſions of the iſland, not only to keep 
a ſtrong fleet to ſcour'the ſeas, but to erect forts upon the ſhores which 
were moſt expoſed to the ravages of theſe lawlefs plunderers, and from 
them obtained the name of the Saxon ſhore; theſe forts, as we have 
ſeen before, were put under the command of an officer, called the Count 
of the Saxon ſhore, in Britain.“ | 819 | 
After the departure of the Romans, the wretched Britons were driven to The miſeries 
the utmoſt extremities. In the north, their reſtleſs foes, the Scots and Picts, of che Britons: 
deſtroyed their country, and ſpoiled them of all their valuable poſſeſ- 
ſions, whilſt their ſouthern coaſts lay open to an enemy full as formida- 
ble, and equally deſtructive. Horrid alternative! either to fall by the 
ſwords of their foes, or ſeeking to avoid them, be drowned in the ſea, to 
whoſe brink they were purſued. In this diſtreſsful ſituation we find them 
making application to their foreign enemy for protection, opening their 
arms to receive a foe whoſe only fortune depended on their ſwords, and 
whoſe only wealth was plunder and the ſpoils of war: this ſtep completed 
the ruin of the Britons, and gave the Saxons firm poſſeſſion in the land, 
which they never quitted, but continued increaſing their power, and ex- 
tending their conqueſts.F -£ © | ö 
Ihe veſſels Which the Saxons generally uſed upon theſe piratical ex- The veſfels of 
peditions were very light, and fo built as to weathef out a ſtorm, in we Sxons. 
which a larger and ſtronger ſhip would be in danger of periſhing ; they 
were generally fwift ſailers, fo that the pirates could ſuddenly affail the 
foe, and as eaſily eſcape if they were overpowered: by this means the 
became a formidable and dangerous enemy ; for, on the one hand, the; 
enemy could not be aware of their attack, ſo on the other it was in vain 
to purſue them when they fled. They would alſo frequently venture 
to ſea in little ſkiffs, like thoſe before-deſcribed of the Britons, con- 
liſting only of a light frame of timber, and covered over with ſkins. pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. | . rd 
Yet, for particular occaſions, it ſeems, the Saxons had larger and Large thips ef 
ſtronger ſhips ; for the firſt troop of this people who came over into Bri A 
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vide page 268 of this volume. . Apoll. Sidonii lib. viii. Epiſt, 6. & 
I See the latter end of the firſt part of Ibid, Author, Carmen, In. 
the Chronicle. | 


tain, 
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tain, under ths conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, arrived i in the long 
ſhips ;* and though the exact number of ſoldiers cannot be aſcertained, 
| | yet we may.conceive it was conſiderable; ſome thought their army con- 
; BY Ka: ſiſted of nine thouſand men, and if this is true, each ip mult have 
carried three thouſand, which is a prodigious number. 
a The Saxons put The Saxons on their firſt arrival in Britain, put a Top to all the trade 
5 i _—_ om vhich had exiſted; to that period: the making . themſelves: rich by any 
bother means than the edge of their ſwords, —.— never to haye entered 
: the ideas of that people. After their armies: were landed in the ifland, 
we hear no more of their ſhips; and it appears certain, that for full 
: ; two centuries from their firſt arrival, they had bur. few lt, and choſe, 
moſt likely, but ill conſtructed. e is! 
The low fate of The ſtate of trade amongſt them, during this c was at a low 
ras this pe- h, for there was no commercial intercourſe between chem and the 
: Ritons ; „ and it ſeems that London, the capital of the little kingdom 
85 of Eſſex, was their only center of all foreigu commerce. This place 
we find reſorted to by merchants of ſeveral nations, who came thither 
both by fea and land, on the account of trade ;F, thoſe that came by land 
were the native Saxons, who brought their goods with them, in order 
to exchange with the foreign merchants, who for that Papo croſſed 
the ſea from Gaul, and other parts of the continent. 
Offa improves In this manner it is likely that commerce was. carried on, until the 
e ee middle of the eight century, about which time, Offa mounted the 
the throne of Mercia; this great prinee encouraged his ſubjects to 
fit out ſhips, and carry goods in their on bottoms to the continent; 
| and this he did with a view. of raiſing a naval power to defend his do- | 
1 | minions. This dawn of commerce: was however ſoon over-clouded by 
2 „ the wars which followed in the Heptarchy, occaſioned-by the ambitious 
g 5 attempts of Offa, upon the territories of his neighbours. The other 
princes juſtly fearing his growing power, made application to Charle- 
magne, beſeeching him to interpoſe his authority, and to command 
Offa to deſiſt: accordingly the emperor wrote to him; but his letters 
not being regarded, a final ſtop wWas . to the trade which was carried 
on upon the continent, between the foreign merchants and the Saxons, 
until ſuch time as a good underſtanding. was reſtored between the em- 
peror and Offa. 5 After the death of this, warlike Mercian prince, the 
were of ſhips v was not attended to, t of courſe the trade fell back 
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* Tribus longis 2 Bede Ee. conceive, that their e was very con- 
Hiſt. lib. I. cap. 15. Tribus (ut lingua 3 though they did not think them- 


6 eius dxprirnitur) Cyuhs, nbftra Angus ſelves ſtrong enough to 7 the land 


80 V flongis navibus.“ Gildæ Hiſt. cap. 2 3. without freſh ſupplies. 
_ + Thus Verſtegan ſays; quoting his au- 1 Bede Hiſt: Ee. 
chority; from John Pomarius, for all an- d Wm. Malmſb. de elt. reg | dag: lib. 


cient authors are ſilent upon this head; I. N 4. 
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Pur V. OF THE ANCIENT SAXONS. 335 
into its wonted channel, until it was reſtored with greater glory by 


Zlfred the Great. 
Another hindrance to trade in general, was the reſtraint laid on bar- obaruttiong to 
- terings and exchanges ; by the laws of the Saxon kings, no bargain we. 
was permitted to be made without ſome: principal perſon or chief ma- 
giſtrate being preſent, and a witneſs to it.“ The deſign of theſe laws was 
to regulate the terms of bartering, and to prevent all impoſitions and 
frauds ; beſides, as few perſons at that time could write, ſuch evidences 
might be produced, if any diſpute ſhould afterwards ariſe between the 
two parties. Though theſe laws were very good in themſelves, and 
prevented any unfair dealing, they doubtleſs were a prodigious hin- 
drance to commerce, which ought to be carried on in à quick and un- 
interraptcd err. . „ | 
The form of the Saxon ſhips, at the end of the eighth century, or the The form of the 
03 Is 8 2 NET FE F > Saxon Ships, 
beginning of the ninth, is happily preſerved in ſome of the ancient 
manuſcripts of that date: they were ſcarcely more than a very large 
boat, and ſeem to be built of ſtout planks, laid one over the other, 
in the manner as is done in the preſent time; their heads and ſterns are 
very erect, and riſe high out of the water, ornamented at top with © 
ſome uncouth head of an animal, rudely cut; they have but one maſt, 
the top of which is alſo decorated with à bird, the head of a bird, or 
ſome ſuch device; to this maſt is made faſt a large fail, which from its 
nature and conſtruction, could only be uſeful when the veſſel went be- 
fore the wind ; the ſhip was ſteered by a large oar, with a flat end, very 
broad, paſſing by the ſide of the ſtern ; and this was managed by the pi- 
lot, who fat in the ſtern, and from thence ifſued his orders to the mariners. f 


<< _ 2 
— 
= 


. A > 


* In the laws of Lothair, king of Kent, firaint was on bartering one commodity 
it is enacted, That if any Kentiſh- Saxon, for another; which none were permitted 
ſhould buy any thing at London, and bring to do, except ſuch bargains were made he- 
it into Kent, he ſhould have two or three ho- fore the ſheriff, the maſs prieſt, the lord 
neſt men, or the. king's port-reeve (the chief of the manor, or ſome other perſon of 
magiſtrate of the city) preſent at the bar - undoubted veracity/; upon pain of paying 
gain. Wilkin. Leg. Sax. By the ſame laws, no a fine of mary ings, beſides the for- 
man was allowed to buy any thing above feiture of the goods ſo exchanged to the 
the value of twenty- pence, except in a lord of the manor. Wilkin. ut ſup. _, 
town, and in the preſence of the chief I See; theſe ſhips taken from ancient 
magiſtrate, or other witneſs : the ſame re»  delineations, plate XVI. of this volumg, 
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The art of 

working iron 

known to the 
Germans. 


* C I VI. 5 


2 Working of Metals, Sc. and the Coins of the Saxon Kings. 


HE art of working mines and refining of metals, we may be well 
aſſured, was but little thought on by a people ſo rude and unpo- 
liſhed as the ancient Germans; yet it is plain they had ſome know- 
ledge of iron, and alſo could work it into form; their chief care 
was beſtowed upon the manufacturing of their arms; the heads of 


their javelins eſpecially; were made extremely handſome, and ſhar- 


pened with great art; but they were ſmall and ſlender, becauſe iron 
was not plentiful amongſt them ; beſides their arms, we may be certain, 


that they manufactured other tools, which were abſolutely neceſſary for 


This art how 


ſuppoſed to be 
improved, 


The plumber's 


and ſmith's art. 


the compleating their domeſtic works, as axes, implements of huſban- 


dry, and the like; but theſe perhaps were made by the ſlaves and de- 


pendants, to whom the tillage of land was committed, and by whom 
all ſervile offices were performed. RE. 

What ſkill the Germans had in the art of working metals, was with- 
out doubt, underſtood by the Saxons, who, on their ſettling in Britain, 
where plenty of ore was to be found, could not but prove upon the 
knowledge of their anceſtors. - Alſo, from ſome of the fugitive Britons, 
they might learn the readier way of refining metals, and making 


them fit for uſe; but this art was brought to the greateſt perfection, by 


the inſtructions of thoſe artiſts, who came from Rome with Benedict 


Biſcop, in the latter end of the ſeventh century. | 
The plumbers art was well underſtood by the Saxons, ſoon after their 
converſion to Chriſtianity ; as is abundantly evident, from the churches 


and other public edifices being covered with lead, as we have repeated 


The goldſmith's 


art, 


aſſurances they were. The artificers in iron were much eſteemed ; 
every nobleman had his ſmith, conſtantly attendant on his perſon, to 
fabricate his arms and keep them in proper order.“ The chief ſmith 
was an office of great importance in the houſhold liſt of the Saxon 
kings. Neither was any capital land-holder without a ſmith amongſt 
his ſervitors, to take care of the implements of huſbandry. | 
At the latter end of this ra, that is before the diſſolution of the 
Heptarchy, it ſeems that other arts leſs neceſſary, were cultivated and 
improved, particularly works in gold and ſilver; the goldſmiths were firit 
employed in making ornaments for the altars of churches, ſhrines for 
ſaints, and coffers for the preſervation of ſacred relicks ; but ſoon after, 
the pride and luxury of kings and nobles procured them other buſineſs, 


+ See a preceding note, page 320. 


* Wilkin. Leg. Sax. page 25. 
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and cups for drinking, plates and diſhes, with many other things for 
ſetting out their tables, as well as variety of ornaments for their per- 
ſons, were made of gold and ſilver; the (clergy alſo were apt to run 
into the fame extravagance, for the great quantity of gold and filver 
plate which Wilfrid biſhop of York poſſeſſed, excited the envy of 
others, and was perhaps the leading ſtep to his diſgrace.*  - . 

The lapidary's art was not entirely. unknown at this period; for we The lapiaary's 
find frequent mention of ſhrines and other ſumptuous pieces of work- ** 
manſhip,” ornamented with precious ſtones: from ſome curious anti- 
quities that have been diſcovered, it does not appear that they un- 
derſtood the methods of cutting them into any form, to render them 
more beautiful; nor do they ſeem to have been poliſhed ſo highly, or 
ſet with that exactneſs as at prefent ; but this will be more largely con- 
ſidered hereafter,” and ſome remaining ſpecimens produced. 

The coinage of the Saxons, is a ſubject which will require a very par- The art of coin- 
ticular diſſertation; and indeed the whole, from their firſt beginning to e fond 
coin money, to the end of the Saxon æra, is ſo connected, and circum- lume and why. 
ſtances depend fo much upon each other, that to divide the ſhort ſketch, 
which is neceſſary to be drawn up on this head, would cauſe a manifeſt 
confuſion ; becauſe the certain periods in which many alterations took 

lace cannot be aſcertained : therefore hereafter, when we compleat the 
hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, a regular account of their coinage, its 
weight, its value, its ſize, and whatever more is neceffary for the full 


explanation of the ſubject will be given.F . _ 


« 
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+ Cloathing Arts, and Habits of the ancient Germans and the Saxons. 


TT may appear extraordinary, that a people ſo barbarous, and little Barberous na- 
inclined to labour, as the ancient Germans were, ſhould attend in n ef „ 

the leaſt to the manufacturing of cloth, when they, might ſo eaſily ſup- 

ply themſelyes with garments from the ſkins of: their cattle ; but there 

ſeems to have been no people, however barbarous, but what were proud 

of decorating their perſons; and though they affected to deſpiſe the 

uſages of civiler nations, they would frequently give into luxuries, eve- 

ry way equal, only ſet forth in a different, and perhaps a more unplea- 

ling ſtile; ſo that the vice itſelf is not altered in its tendency, but in 

Its outward appearance; for the ſame paſſion for finery, cauſed the un- 


* Eddii Vit. Wilfridii. | Coins, which were ſtruck during the Hep- 

7 We have here ſubjoined plate XVII. tarchy. This plate is fully explained in 
which exhibits fixteen different Saxon the appendix. | 
„ Rh EG civilized. 
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civilized Maæatæ and Calidonians to pounce their ſkins, and endure 

a great degree of torture, to bear the repreſentation of various figures 

upon 1t, that prevailed upon the inhabitants of more . poliſhed nations 

to wear ſilks and gold embroidery; and perhaps the ſame paſſion, 

led the barbarous Germans to ſpinning and weaving, in order to 

ga Appear at particular times, in ſuch. garments as required ſome ſkill to 
UUUU—U—U— . 

The Germans It it certain, that the Germans uſed, in very early times, to dreſs and 
underſtood how . au i nn | 7 1 | . wo 
to weave linen, ſpin flax, and. weave linen cloths ; but whether it was, they were jea- 
= Jous of their art. being diſcovered, or whether they were aſhamed to 

have it Khown that they condeſcended to labour at the loom, cannot be 

determined; however all this work was ſecretly done in vaults and ca- 

verns, the manufacturers 887 buried as it were under ground.“ As. 

they were ſkilled in the art of making linen cloth, we can hardly ſup- 
poſe, cht woollen-garments, and other cloths of coarſer. manufactory, 


werk unknown to chem. Their methods of bleaching and ſoftening 


tteir linen, as Well as the different forts which they might make, can- 
not bextiſcoyered.; ner doe knou whether, like the Gauls, they were 

well acquainted wien“ che arts of dying and colouring. cloth, before it 

was made inte garmen ts. 8 Tm 15 


Thehabitof the The meaner ſort of people amongſt the Germans; ſuch as their ſlaves 
mens. and mere dependants, went almoſt naked, wearing only a cloak called 
2 ſagum, which was faſtened round their ſhoulders upon their breaſts 
Vith a buckle, or if they cguld not procure that ornament, a ſharp. 
tthorn f this gie et hong don both before and behind, and reach- 
ed nearly to the middleofithery thighs Tr 3 
The habitof the” The richer ſört of , people” and the princes, were diſtinguiſhed. by 
oY their habit, which was à cloſe garment, covering all their bodies, their 
S legs, and their thighs, but in ſuch a/manner às to ſhow the whole 
hape of the weater; beſides this part of his dreſs, another was adopt- 
| ed, namely, a kind of cloak or: robe, made of the ſkins of beaſts ; 
+. whichtkins they were very particular in the choice of, and ſuch as were 
the molt” diffieult to obtain, were received with the greateſt approba- 
tion; theſe they ornamented with a variety of. artificial ſpots, to make 
them more beautiful; and they were much pleaſed, if they could procure 
any foreign trinkets to adorn their perſons: & their arms may alſo be ſaid 
to have conſtituted part of their dreſs, for they ſcarcely ever appeared 
5 them from the time of their being firſt permitted to bear 
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- + Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib; xx, cap. 11: man, plate XVIII. of this vol. the figure 
14 Tacit. de Morib; Germ. on the right-hand of the plate, holding a 
1 See two figures of this kind repre- ſpear in one hand and pointing with the 
ſented at a little diſtance, plate XVIII. of other. | 
thus Volume J½ Tacit. de Morib, Germ. 
Dee the delineation of the noble Ger- * 
. . 2 | + 7 Lhe 
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The habits of the women differed but little from thoſe of the men, The habit of » 
except that they were uſually made of linen, which as it was finer Oerman woman. 
and beter woven, was the moſt eſteemed: their garments they would 
frequently ornament with purple borders, to make them more gaudy. 
Another peculiarity in the tunic of a woman, was its not having 
fleeves, ſo that their arms were entirely bare, and their necks and. 
breaſts left open: but we muſt now conceive, that this is the de- 
ſcription of the garments of a woman of diſtinction, thoſe that were 
poor and of leſs conſequence, without doubt, were cloathed in a leſs 
ele r 
What covering the Germans wore upon their heads is not record- Covering for the 
ed: long hair was not honourable amongſt the men, becauſe it was the ie 
ſign of cowardice; for they might not cut or trim it until they had done 
their country ſome ſervice by ſlaying an enemy: on the contrary, the 
' women were fond of their long hair, inſomuch, that it was the higheſt | 
diſgrace to have it cut off. T Neither have we any certain account con- 
cerning their ſnoes; but in the very ancient delineations of the Anglo- 
Saxons, we find the feet of the nobles covered with a ſort of ſhoes, 
which ſeem to be made of leather, and bound round the inſtep; but the 
commoner ſort of people are unſhod and conſtantly bare leged.5 N 
The habits we have already deſcribed, were ſuch. as appertained to The habit or 
the ancient Germans; yet it is highly probable, ſome flight altera- *b-ncient Sen. 
tiohs-might take place before the time of the Saxons arrival in Britain. 
The habit of thoſe piratical Saxons, who infeſted. the Britiſh ſeas, conſiſted 
of a tunic, reaching down to their knees, and bound round the waiſt; 
their arms were a ſpear, a ſhield, and a ſword ; the two laſt they uſually. 
carried at their backs, when they travelled from place to place; but 
the moſt remarkable part of their dreſs. was the adornment of their 
heads, for after they had ſhaved their temples and clipt the locks which 
hung round their necks, the hair upon the crown of the head was per- 
mitted to grow as long as it would, and being incloſed within a ring 
of copper, which raiſed it from the. forehead, it hung down over the 


ring, reaching to. their ſhoulders. ! : 


Now we have ſeen a faint gleam of light thrown upon the art of The manuac- 
manufacturing cloth amongſt the ancient Germans, we. ſhall naturally vin: of cloth | 
aſs on to the Saxons. It is certain, that after their converſion to Sans. 
hriſtianity, ſpinning. and weaving were greatly improved amongſt 
them; and it is by no means unlikely, that ſome of thoſe artiſts who 


came from Rome with Benedict Biſcop, might . underſtand: the. cloath- 


a See the German woman delineated Cuſtoms of the Engliſh. reer 


plate XVIII. N 1 2s 45 Paulus Diaconus Apol; Sidonii Epiſt. 
+ Tacit. de Morib. Germ. | lib. viii. epiſt. 9. & Witchindus See this 
J | figure delineated, leaning on his ſpear, | 
5 See the plates vol. I. of the Honda plate XVIII. of this vol, © 
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d en ing Zart in greater perfection than it was known amengſt the Saxons, 
vhs inſtructed by thoſe artiſts, might proceed to the manufacturing of 
fine cloths of various kinds. It is certain, that they had filks'in Britain -- 
at this period, of which the altar cloths were frequently made, and per- 
haps the garments of the nobility; but we have no evidence that it was 
manufactured by the Saxons themſelves; therefore we ſhall not place it 
amongſt their cloathing productions. What various kind of cloth they 
might make cannot be determined; but the price of woot,” which was 
very high, may ſufficiently prove the attention Which was paid to the 
manufacturing of this valuable article; nor can we diſcover the diffe- 
rent degrees of fineneſs of their woollen cloths. As linen was the 
production of the looms, of the ancient Germans, we: can have little 
reaſon to believe that their defcendants, the Saxons, ſhould negle& the 
fabrication of ſo valuable an article ; on the contrary, a ſtriking proof 
that it conſtiruted a great part of their cloth manufacture, is its being 
„unsern em h... 88 8 
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| ö Via ' Beſides the weaving of large pieces of cloth of uniform colours, they 

5 N by had the art of fabricating various cloths, for the garments of the nobi- 

a lity, the embelliſhment of altars, and other particular purpoſes, in 

| ſuch a manner as to bear the repreſentation of various figures and images, 

| all of which was manufactured in the loom, by the ſkilful diſpoſition of 
| 


different threads, of different colours, and each of them uſed as occa- 

| HON e y an get 255 
| The dyingart. The dyers art muſt have been well underſtood by the Saxons, for this 
| was abſolutely neceffary; in order to colour the threads wherewith they 
| wove their variegated cloth; but what methods they made uſe of in the 
: pProceſs of this art at this period, or the materials which they procured, 
| e as well as the perfection of their colours, and their various ſorts, can- 


1 
0 = 
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not be traced out; perhaps hereafter, we may be able to throw ſome 
clearer light upon all, or moſt of theſe curious particulars. 
The habit of te The habit of the Saxon ſoldiers we have already feen, which conſiſted 
| mers es as, chiefly of a tunic, fitting clofely to their bodies, that they might not 
| 7 > 3 be hindered in their martial exerciſes, and brandiſhing their fwords, by 
$K _ --  1ts largeneſs or lobſeneſs. Sometimes beſides this tunic, they had a 
| is 4 cäloak or robe, which buckled on the right ſhoulder, and fell over the 
K . | | left arm, covering the trunk of the body before and behind. The 
| ſoldiers tunics, we are well affured, were moſt commonly made of li- 
* Aldhelm, in his bock on virginity, „ that is woven | by ſhuttles, filled with 
makes uſe of the following fimily, which threads of purple and various other co- 
plainly proves the truth or this aſſertion : ours, flying from fide to fide, and form- 
2 It is not,” ſays he, the web of one © ing a variety of figures and images in 
& uniform colour and texture, without different compartments, with admirable 
„ any variety of figures, that can pleaſe ** art. 5 ; 
4 | the eye and appear beautiful; but one + Vide page 329 of this volume. 
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EE: nen.“ Not Ge diſtant enn th? bits above deſcribed, were thoſe | 
worn by almoſt all the: Saxons; ſome few inſtances we kno of the . 
* cloak buckled on both ſhoulders, and this ſeems to be the diſtinction of 1 
- ſome particular rank,of mene The habit of the kings we find much 
more ſuperb. We have already deſcribed the dreſs in which they went 
to war ; at other times; we find them delineated in long tunies, ſome- 
times reaching down to the middle of their legs, and ſometimes to their 
ancles ; theſe gunics, fromm thrin looſe and flowing appearance, ſeem to 
I been made of Hine linen. A figure of a king, repreſented in a very 
ancient delineation, drawn. by à Saxon artiſt, is habited in à ſine long 
tunic, with cloſe fleeves reaching to his wriſts; over this he wears a AF 
large looſe! gown, which alſo has ſleeves that come a little below the el- 
bows. This gown is not ſo long as the tunic, for it deſtends "only to 4 
the middle of his legs, and at the bottom is ornamented With a 4 1 
welt, or border of ſomt fie cloth, of a different eolour. Another | 3 1 
| figure we find habited i cloſe tunic, not fo long as that "deſeribed* I 
before, but with-Qeeves'r to thewriſts ; over this he wears a robe : 4 
or cloak, / which; flows liz over either arm, and hangs down as loW,ẽ/ /́ ꝓZ¶⁵ ? 
at the bottom of his ftomach, on tlie fore part, but a great deal lower. IP =_ 
behind. 8 A third figure is delineated in a tunic, ed y like "that ff =_ 
the former, only at the end of the fleeves,” there Appears a ſort of ple: at- 
ing like a ruffle: this figure has à large long robe, which buckles u 
on his right ſhoulder, and hangs over all his back and left Hide, ile 
thoſe <0 which we have already deſcribed.|} | 
Every figure deſigned to repreſent a king, whether he is in his court, Head covering, 
or in the field of battle, has conſtantly a crown upon his head, by r 
of diſtinction: other perſonages are generally delineated without any 9 I 
covering for their heads ;' ſometimes indeed they wear a cap, Which | | 
comes ęloſe round their heads, gradually decreaſing to the top, here it | 
bends A little forward. Their ſhoes; as has been declared before, ſeem * 
to be made of leather, left with an opening on the tap of the foot, and; 
bound round the inſteps: their legs appear to be generally naked; Finch: 
_ euſtom-gt; going bare egg was forbidden to b Prieſts whe miniſtered 
at the altany. by canon made in the council af Chalcuith, A. 785. „ 
We wall not here enter into any further particular deſcription of the Deſeription-of 
2 of the Saxons, becauſe it is moſt likely, that but few, if any dt DOB na 
authonities,. are ſo ancient as che period we are now treating Pf. * N 
ſhall we here take any notice of the apparel of the ladies, becatie; © 
will be more properly a ſubject for future conſideration, when” e „ & 
OX : ablg to proguce our N 45 yo proceed in in our diſcourſe.” . 
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© Learned Men, andthe ſtate of Learning amongſt the Saxons. / 
Germans un-X I/ E muſt not look for learning amongſt the ancient Germans; all 
od REEL, their knowledge was ſuch as was merely dictated by nature, and 
was in general bounded by their immediate neceſſities; it is true, they 
were improved, and brought from their barbarous ſtate, by a great chief, 
under the name of Woden, from whom they received the knowledge 
of letters, which are called Runic; but all theſe matters will be conſi- 
7 5 dered hereafter in the hiſtory of the ancient Danes, where proper ſpe- 
b cimens of this kind of learning will be produced and explained. 
The Saxonzene- - Our Saxon anceſtors when they firſt reached Britain, were not only 
: mies tolearning; unlearned themſelves, but allo great enemies to learning; their whole 
Gildas, | ſucceſs depended upon their ſwords, and the ſubſequent troubles kept 
them ſo fully employed, that had they been inclined to cultivate the 
knowledge of literature, they could ſcarcely have found leifure to 
purſue their intentions for upwards of one hundred and fifty years 
5 from the time of their arrival: during which ſpace, there flouriſhed fe- 
Te | veral learned men amongſt the Britons ; the firſt in eſteem is Gildas Ba- 
4 | donicus, ſurnamed the Wiſe: he was educated in the monaſtery of Ban- 
chor, and applied himſelf. diligently to the ſtudy of the vs" e : to 
him we owe the firſt lights which are caſt upon the troubleſome times 
of the Britons, and of the miſeries thoſe wretched people ſuffered by 
the encroachment of the Saxons. He has left behind him a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of Britain, and an epiſtle, in which he heavily accuſes the princes 
and clergy of the Britons, who were cotemporary with him. His ſtile 
is inflated, and abounds with continual metaphors, and frequent quo- | 
taions from the Scriptures; throughout the whole, he diſcovers the 
ſtrongeſt marks of. zeal, and appears to have been of a gloomy and 
querulous diſpoſition, taking every occaſion to vilify his countrymen, 
and place their faults in the worſt and ſtrongeſt light; ſo that from his 
_ writings, we ſhould be apt to form but an unfavourable idea of the 
taſte of thoſe times; however his works are extremely valuable to the 
world, not only on account of their antiquity, but becauſe they give 
us ſuch information as we cannot meet with elſewhere. Gildas flou- 

riſhed towards the latter end of the ſixth century,.*® © 


The life of Before we take our leave of the Britons, we will take notice of ano- 
Nenaias ther learned man, who alſo received his education in the monaſtery of 
Banchor, this was Nennius, to whom we owe a ſhort hiſtory of the 
Se + # Vide Bale de Scriptor, cent, I. in vita Gilde. 9 
. . . f 9 Britons, 
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Britons, ab their wars with the Saxons; but the whole is ſo conciſe, 
and fo many miracles are crouded into it, that it is no eaſy matter to ſe- 
parate the truth from fiction: however, there are many very curious 
circumſtances, relative to the times in which this author lived, preſerved 
in his little . e Nennius flouriſhed i in the a. Home of the ſeventh 
_ centu 

1 return to ths! Saxotis,” It would be in vain to cildeavour to Schools, when 

trace out the ſtate of learning, whatever it might be, before their con- 3 one 

verſion to Chriſtianity ;' ſome" time after which Important event, ſchools 
and ſeminaries of learning were eſtabliſhed in Kent ; - theſe were produc- 

tive of good effect, which being obſerved by Sigebert, when he aſcended 
the Taten of the Eaſt Angles; A. D. 635, he eſtabliſhed ſchools upon 

the ſelf-ſame plan in his own dominion. Thus was the door to erudition 
ſet open, and ſoon after this PO there gt 670m a © ene number of 
learned men.. r 

Theodore, archbiſhop ofCunterbury, who came over into Brienin in Theodore and 

the year 669, contributed greatly to the improvement of learning; with 9th Hang 
this prelate came ſeveral” profeſſors of ſcience, particularly Adrian, a the Sen.. 
monk, who aſſiſted him greatly in the inſtruction of the Engliſh youth. 
Theſe two men are ſaid to have excelled in all the various branches of 
ſacred and civil literature. Theodore alſo brought over with him into 
Britain a large collection of books, which were particularly ſerviceable 
to his diſciples. To the ſchools ſet up in Kent under the direction of 
Theodore, Adrian, and their aſſiſtants, reſorted a great number of ſcho- 
lars, whom they inſtructed in the ſciences, reading lectures to them on 
poetry, aſtronomy; and arithmetic, as well as on divinity, and the ſa- 
cred {criptures ; beſides theſe, they alſo taught them the knowledge and 
application of medicine, and eſtabliſhed certain rules for the preſervation 
of health, with ſuch obſervations thereon as they thought neceſſary to be 
attended to. Logic and rhetorie were alſo taught * theſe receptors, 
and diligently ſtudied by the ſcholars. 

Towards the latter end of the ſeventh century Abutiſhed Adhelm, a Life cf Adhelm, 
near relation, if not nephew, to Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons; he re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education in the ſchool of one Macdulf, a 
learned Scot: after Which he travelled into France and Italy for im- 
provement, and at his return home completed his ſtudies under Adrian, 
the abbot of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, who was at that time the moſt 
lead 1 of the 1 bat had een | in England; _ which | in- 

* vide Bale de Seriptor. cent. L in bolls ps: 15 It is very WR 506 let 
Vita Gildæ. blood on the fourth day of the moon, 


+ Bede, Eecleſ; Hiſt. hb. ni. cap. 185 becauſe both the light of the SIE and 


t But it plainly appears that their phy- „ the tides are upon the 1 increaſe Bede, 
| fical doctrines were ſpiced with the ſuper- Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. cap: 


ſtition of the times: one of the leſſons of 8 This fchool was Eftablined where 
Theodore is preſerved by 8 Nene is as Malmſbury now ſtands, © Angl. Sacra. ; 


Vor. I. N e | duſtry 
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duſtry he acquired an uncommon ſteck of learning and uſeful know-: 
ledge, ſo that he became famous not only in Eggland, his native coun- 
try, but alſo abroad in ſoreign climates.) When he was made ab- 
bot of Malmſbury, Which he himſelf had founded, he ſet about the in- 
ſtruction of the people with uncommon affiduity ;- and being an excellent 
poet, he compoſed a great number of little poems, which he would ſing 
do them after maſs; and as he had a remarkable fine voice, and great 
kill in muſic, he managed his little compoſitions-with ſo much art, that 
he at once delighted and inſtructed his auditors. After Adhelm had 
been thirty years abbot of Malmſbury, he was made biſhop of Sherborn, 
where he died in the year of our Lord 7ogif His chief works, beſides 
his little poems and homilies, are, the book on virginity, dedicated to 
St. Ethelburga, and his treatiſe on the celebration of Eaſter, written 
againſt the Britons, by the command of the ſynod: of the Weſt Saxon 
church. He alfo left behind him a book of the proſodia of the Latin 
tongue, in which he was very expert, being the firſt! Saxon chat ever 
wrote in that language both in proſe and verſmdGGGG. n 


- 


The good ei- The ſchools eſtabliſhed by Theodore and Sigebert, produced ſeveral 
fea of the he. excellent ſcholars, and many of them of high rank; | amongſt whom. we 
'  odoreand Sige- may reckon Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, and Ina, king of Weſſex, 
dert. both of them men of learning, eſpecially the former, who had been 
| the diſciple. of Wilfrid, and attained to great knowledge in the ſa- 
cred- Scriptures, as well: as in almoſt every part of moral literature. 
What contributed alſo greatly to the improvement of the ſtudious, was, 
0 the libraries of books, Which began at the latter end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury to be common in the moſt noted monaſteries, though it is true they 
St. Cuthbert's About this time, that is, the latter end of the ſeventh century, Cuth- 
£51. bert, biſhop of Lindisfarn, prevailed upon Ealdfrith, a monk there, to 
compole an elegant copy of the four goſpels, which was done under his 
inſpe&tion, in the moſt elegant manner that can be conceived; the whole 
of this book, which is yet extant, is written in Latin, with. St. Jerome's 
preface, and interlined with a Saxon verſion. When Ealfrith had com- 
pleted this valuable manuſcript, Bilfrith, a celebrated anchorite, was em- 
'Y C2 Fu plwẽUyed to ornament. it in a ſuperb manner 8 before each goſpel is pre- 
* 5 fixed a painting of the evangeliſt who wrote itz] and the oppoſite page 
is full of beautiful ornaments, enriched: with various colours; then fol- 
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Y * Bede draws the character of Adhelm 8 See a full account of this valuable 

in the following conciſe manner: He Ms. in the catalogue of the; Cotton. li- 

« wasa man of univerſalerudition, his ſtile brary, or in the preface to Caſley's cata- 
« was. elegant and flowing, and he was logue of the royal library. © 

25 n ell acquainted with books, {| Theſe figures, which have nothing to 

| . „ both on Dlilefophy and; religious ſub- recommend them but their antiquity, are 

| 1 « jefts,” Hiſt. Ecclef. lib, v. cap, 19, faithfully copied in the third volume of 

_- > Th | + F by the Hopda Angel cynnan, or Man- 

I T ; Ibi ; ners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh, 
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_ tows the commencement of the goſpel, the "Arft page G which. is moſt + 
7 elaborately ornamented with letters of a peculiar era, hc Serj tare, 0 
Which diſplays. at once the zeal of the per ks aid 4 Us taſte” * he 
times in which the Book was written.“ 1 77 


| Rocheſter, who in his younger years had begun is dies at 15 rh > biſhop! of 
bury,-but finiſhed his education at Canterbürß under Thebdore and 
Adrian, where he became a great proficient in All th parts of learning, 


whether civil or eceleſiaſtical“ He was alſd Well verſed in the Greck 


5 bs q unhappily loſt. . uo (+. 
But the moſt keahtied.then of this: age was Bede!“ 4 3 com- The life of | 
-  . + monly called the venerable Bede; this ten mani Was Per at Were-B 
* mouth, in Northumberland, A. D; 672; Fend received his education in 
+ the monaſtery of St. Peter founded at that place, about two years after 
fs his birth, by Benedict Biſcop, Who was one of the moſt learned men, 
707 and eee traveller of chat age. Bede Had tile advantage of ann 
1 excellent library, Which was ſuperior to an exiſting in Britain at bis * 
time; and alſo the benefit of the beſt predeptots; as abbot Benedict, 
8 and his ſucceffor, Ceolfrid; and St. "John of evefley ; he made a ra. 
> pid progreſs in all kinds of learning, ſo that at thé age of nineteen He 8 
. was ordained a deacon by John of Beverleſ at that time biſbop E 
13 Hagulſtad, (or Hexham ;) about which timè he left Werentouth, and 
N went to the monaſtery of St. Paul, at Jarrowy” near the mouth of the” 
Bf; Tyne, and then newly founded by Benecict! here he ſpent the remain- 
deer of his life in the offices of devotion, teaching, "reading, and writing. 
15 At the age of thirty he was ordained prieſt, by f John of Beverley, above 
_which dignity he was not advanced: yet although he lived thus obſcure-. 1 
mured up in a little corner of the iſland, his + fare was ſpread abroad, 
12 8 For only throughout all Britain, but in Fratidd and Italy, ien =. 
1 191 Sergius ſent for him t6 conſult with him concerning a diſpute Which 
bad ariſen at Rome, about ſome eccleſiaſtical 3 8 however, he 
did not go to Rome, on account, perhaps, of the death of Sergius, x” | 
4 which happened ſoon after he had written the abovye letter. Bede died 
Þ sf; at his cell at Jarrow, in a devout manner, May 26, A. P. 735, in the 
7 fixty-thir@y@t of his age. Both ancient and modern authors have be- 2 
| 4 ſtowed the higheſt eneomiums upon the leattiing ef this great AY 
. fambngeſt his Gorethp oraries he was called the kind Saton, but 55% 


3 d 


rer n 


| ſq d ſterity the vhnergble Bede: His works are many, making CE 
volumes folio, the pfincIpal of Which is his Ecclefiaſtical "TS of t 


* One of theſe curious pages, with the S Bede, th Eecle lib. FR 
initial letters, is gixen plate XX. of . ; 14 raph, Britan, im Vit. Be 
volume. The ritt 81 ee 5 5 Malmibury, lib. i W : 

| deſetiprian of the} lates given at | he 

of the volume. TIRE 


- Vide No apls Britan. Wl 
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and Latin tongues * he wrote 2 82 books 9 kis works are DW At 


In the beginning of the eighth century dog hes Hebe biſhop 7 of T ys, 7 
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es Aniilo-Saxons, conliſting of five books, from whence the more perfect 
part of our early hiſtory is formed; his other works are, the lives of 
ſaints, treatiſes on the holy ſcriptures, and philoſophical tracts. The 
greateſt blemiſh that clouds the works of this learned man, 1s his credu- 


ay 


, lity ; for he eaſily gave into the popular ſtories of miracles and wonders, 


Which at this time were propagated moſt plentifully in every part of the 
8 illand; and though, it is true, they were no more than religious juggles, 
| yet they. were conformable to the taſte. of the people, and Ruger be- 
lieved by them of almoſt every rank and denomination. 
' Other lesrtel After the death of Bede, learning decayed- in Britain; Trop: a ort 
men none -time, it is true, it was upheld by ſome few of his friends, who ſurvived 
bim; amongſt hom was Acca, biſhop of Hagulſtad, (now Hexham) 
who excelled in church muſic, and his knowledge of eccleſiaſtical rites 
and ceremonies, which+he acquired at Rome, to which place he went for 
. improvement ;F, allo Egbert, archbiſhop. of York, who founded a noble 
library at York, and Was a great encourager of learning. Nor ought 
we here to forget Alcuinus, a Saxon, born in the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, Who receiyed his education at York, under the direction of arch- 
| biſhop Egbert; he was ſent by Offa, king of Mercia, on an embaſſy to 
5 eee and became the tutor of that great prince, inſtructing him 
in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity: in ſhort, ſuch was the 
loye Which the ſcholar bote to the preceptor, that Alcuinus never re- 
turned to Britain again, but remained at the court of Charlemagne, & at 
whoſe deſire he wrote ſeveral books againſt the heretical opinions of Fe- 
lix, biſhop of Argel, in Catalonia, in defence of the orthodox faith; 
which he performed fo well, that he not only pleaſed his employer, but 
even convinced the heretic of his errors, who afterwards renounced them 
publicly, and returned to his former faith. Alcuinus died at the abbey 
of St. Martin, at Tours, A. D. 804. Beſides his ſeveral epiſtles, Al- 
*cvinus left behind him a poetical hiſtory of the biſhops of York.** Se- 
veral other learned men flouriſhed alſo during the eighth century ; but as 
they were not ſo famous as thoſe. we have already mentioned, we have no 
room to infert their lives in this place, as we can only pretend to give a 
coneiſe and general hiſtory: of learning in each particular period. 
| The nent bat Thus we haye ſeen the early dawn of literature amongſt our Saxon an- 
8 Fang which 10 ele ; the hiſtory of which we ſhall purſue hereafter, with great care 
the ſeraſag of and circumſpettion, through all its various ſtates, and endeavour to ſet in 
ther29%093.,. 7» $6-QIEAA light“ as poſſible the extent of their knowledge in every parti- 
. cular Pines 8 This cannot be done at prongs At, as e are, in the 


F* 4 
2 


e A otic lit of all the ron of which Followed 6 in all 5 N 3 
BZBede is given by Dr. Henry, in the Ap- of the heptarchy, and the great decay of 
e pendix, vol. II of his Hiſtory of Britain. learnin 


1 Alcuinus de Pontific. Eboracen. 


8 Another reaſon why he would not re- | 
4 turn * Britain, might be the troubles 


* £ ow 2 
8 


Bede, Eeeleſ. Hiſt. lib; v. cap. 20. Vide Leland de Scriptorib. Bale, &c. 


i This poem is printed by Gale, in 


© his Hiſt: Script. Britan, XV. printed A. D. 


100% in folio. 
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dark; but as we advance in the hiſtory, molt of theſe intereſting parti- 
culars will be diſcovered, and then by companſon we may be able to 
form ſome idea of the more early times, 


It is impoſlible to diſcover all the phyſiological opinions of our ance- Several philoſo- 
ſtors, and more eſpecially thoſe which they had imbibed at this diſtant r the eee 
period; nor ſhall we pretend to inveſtigate how far they were acquainted unknown. 


with the doctrine of atoms, and their properties, the laws of gravitation, « 


or their ideas of light or colours, becauſe we ts no certain guide to 
lead us through theſe abſtruſe ſtudies. As they received the greateſt 


part of their learning from France and Italy, we may very fairly foppg 77 


their opinions in philoſophy, were newly, if, eee the ſame wich 
thoſe eſtabliſhed on the continent. 


Their aſtronomical knowledge we may be Mes able t& aſcertain, ba, The celeftial 
cauſe, in an old, manuſcript on this. ſubject, yet extant, written partly in ſphere deſcribed, 


as drawn by a, 


Latin, and partly i in Saxon, we meet with a great variety O delineations, Seon artitt. 


repreſenting the figures depicted by the ancĩents in the celeſtial f phere ; 
and on each figure! is marked the ſtars. which were ſaid to belong to 34. 5 
This curious production has unhappily. been mutilated by ſome Lauge. 
gious hand, ſo that ſcarcely more than half the drawings now remain.“ 

At the end of the book is preſerved a general view of the whole celeſtial”. 


ſphere, included in onè large circle f as this is extremely curious 


and valuable, we ſhall be the more particular in deſcribing of it 

In the middle is placed the leſſer bear, partly encompaſſed by a latne- 
ſerpent ; below it, upon the tail of the ſerpent, the greater bear is dei. 
neated; above the ſerpent, is Hercules with the lion's ſkin, the cron, 


the harp, and the ſwan; on the right ſide of the ſerpent ſtands. Cephus; _ 
and on the left fide Bootes, or the herdſman; above the figure of Her- 


cules is the dolphin, the arrow, and the eagle; immediately over the 
ſwan is the head of the Pegaſus; or winged horſe ; under the Pegaſus; by 
the ſide of the ſwan, ſtands Andromeda naked; "Leen Andromeda and 
Cephus ſits Caſſiope, with both her arms extended; a little lower down 
we ſee Perſeus holding the head of Meduſa, and under him, cloſe to the 
greater bear, is Erichtonius, having in his right hand a Whip, or ſeourge, 
and in his left an animal, intended for a goat; near his left foot is another 


animal, like that he holds in his hand: all theſe figures are ſurrounded 


by a double circle, in which are reprefented the twelve ſigns of the 20 
diac. Here we find three things remarkable; virgo, or the virgin, is 


repreſented. with wings ; | libra, or the balance; is held by a man in his 
right hand; and on the ſcorpion ſtands a man holding a ſerpent with 
both hands, which is twined round his body ; ; without the Tecond 


circle of the zodiac we ſee the ſhip Argo; above that the hydra, F 


oe al as a large ſerpent, on N back is Pires the erater, or 


* This curious manufeript 1 is N 8 See ig XXI. of this volume, which 
in the Harleian library at the Briti Mu- is a faithful copy of the drawing here de- 
ug, and is marked 647. ſcribed, 
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goblet, and the crow; towards the top is the centaur Chiron; at the 
top is the altar; paſſing round we come to the greater fiſh, the dragon, 
and Orion, whoſe left foot is placed upon a large urn, which Idanus 
_ empties, forming a long ſtream of water; near the right foot of Orion, 
is the hare; a little above, hetween Orion and the ſhip Argo, are the 
two dogs, the greater and the leſs ; and directly under them is an in- 
| ſcription, which informs us, that we owe the delineations contained in 
the book, and the diſcourſe which accompanies them, to the labour and 
induſtry of a preſbyter and monk, named Geruvigius; of what date the 
manuſcript itſelf is, cannot be determined; but from the hand in which 
it is written, and every outward appearance, it muſt have been very an- 
cient ; perhaps as early as the beginning of the ninth century. 
The mundane In the felf-fame manuſcript of Geruvigius is alſo preſerved a delinea- 
iyſtem ofthe tion of the mundane ſyſtem ;*"the earth is placed in the midſt, about 
© whichall the planets make their rotation at unequal diſtances, which are 
giyen as follow: From the earth to the moon is 15,515 miles; from 
the moon to the planet Mercury is 7 5 miles and a half; from Mer- 
cury to Venus is the ſame diſtance as from the moon to Mercury; from 
Venus to the ſun is 23,272 miles and a half; from the ſun to Mars, 
15,515 miles; from Mars to Jupiter is 7,757 miles and a half; from 
Jupiter to Saturn is the ſame diſtance as from Mars to Jupiter; from 
Saturn to the fixed ſtars is 23, % miles and a half; ſo that the whole 
diſtance from the earth to the fixed ſtars is 108, 605 miles. It may not 
be unpleaſing to the reader to compare theſe ancient calculations with 
thoſe of the moderns, infinitely more certain, and nearer to truth. 
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\ The State of the Polite Arts among the Saxons. 


TheGermans TME polite arts, as well as learning, had ſcarcely entered the ideas 
= ſome little of the ancient Germans; of courſe we can have little to ſay con- 

jon of ſculp- . - 2 1 — . ps 
ture, cerning them. Sculpture they feem-to' have had ſome faint ideas of, be- 
cauſe they are ſaid to have carried certain little images before them to 


battle, which they had taken from their conſecrated woods and ſacred 


* See plate XXII. of this volume. tained 135 fadiorum, or meaſures; and 
_ + We muſt here obſerve, the meaſures each /adizs, or meaſure exactly 115 miles, 
on the plate are as in the original plan, ſo that it is eaſy to determine the number 
divided into the tonus, the ſemistonus, &c. of miles, according to this ſcale, which 
One tonus, the author informs us, con- we have done in the above deſcription. 
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places;* and it is certain that their deſcendants, the Saxons, had images 

of the idols which they adored ſet up in their temples , but in what 

manner they were executed is a circumſtance we can by no means deter- 

mine. Sculpture was improved, without doubt, by thoſe artiſts who 

came over into Britain with Benedict Biſcop; for we ſoon hear of images, 

and variety of other ornaments, ſet up in churches, and admired for 

their elegance. | | | . 3 | | 

Painting, and the arts of deſign, we hear not of amongſt the Saxons The art of 

before, nor indeed until ſome time after their converſion to Chriſtianity. !“ s 

This art, if not introduced by the painters who came over with Benedict 

Biſcop, was at leaſt improved by them; and the Saxons did not want 

proper models to imitate, for Benedict, after he had built the church of 

St. Peter, at Weremouth, brought images and pictures from Rome, 

with variety of other curious ornaments, to adorn it. A picture of the 

Virgin Mary, together with pictures of the twelve apoſtles, he hung up 

in the body of the church; the ſouth wall he decorated with pictures 6f 

the goſpel hiſtory ; and the north wall with other: pictures, repreſenting 

the viſions of St. John, in the Apocalyps : alſo when he had dedicated 

the church of St, Paul, at Jarrow, he brought over other ornaments and 

pictures from Rome. He covered the walls of the chapel of the Bleſſed 

Virgin, at Weremouth, with the whole goſpel hiſtory; and the church 

of St. Paul he decorated with pictures of the concordance of the Old and 

New Teſtaments, which were executed and diſpoſed with ſingular art 

and propriety ;- as, for example, the picture of Iſaac bearing the wood 

whereon he was to be ſacrificed, and another of Chrift bearing the croſs 

whereon he was to be crucified, were placed cloſe to each other: in like 

manner, Moſes lifting up the brazen ſerpent in the wilderneſs, adjoining 

to another repreſenting the lifting up of the Son of Man upon the croſs. - 

The earlieſt painters were employed chiefly, if not altogether, upon 

making ornaments for the church. © IE; 
In a little time after, we find them decorating books with pictures, on Drawings by 

which they frequently beſtowed the greateſt pains and labour. The moſt geek; 

ancient, and at the ſame time the moſt elegant, manuſcript of this ſort, g 

is the four goſpels which we have before deſcribed ;| but if we may judge 

of the taſte of the times from the figures of the evangeliſts which are 

therein delineated, we ſhall not think ſo favourably of it, becauſe they are 

by far the worſt part of the ornaments of the book, though, without doubt, 

much admired at the time in which they were done: theſe figures are 

out of all proportion, and drawn in a rude ſtile; the drapery is ſtiff and 


FTacit. de Morib. Germ. broke down the images in the great tem- 
We find them particularly mentioned ple at Godmundham, near York. Bede, 
by Boniface, biſhop of Rome, to Edwine, lib. ii. cap. 13. 
king of Northumberland. Bede, Eccleſ.. f Bede Hiſt, Abb, Weremuthen. 
Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. 10. Bede expreſsly ſays, F Ibid. 9 vi 
that Coifa overturned the -altars, and || Vide page 346 of this volume. 
| . unnatural, 
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unnatural, without the leaſt idea of grace in the diſpoſition of the folds ; 


and the ſtools, or benches, on which they are ſeated, are falſely drawn, 


without any knowledge of perſpective. Do HAV BY W324 | 

The next ſpecimen of the art of deſign amongſt the Saxons, is ſaid to be 
reſerved in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, which ſome have aſcribed to Cædman, and ſuppoſe it to have 
been written and ornamented towards the latter end of the eighth century; 


others again have imagined that it was not the work of Cædman, nor in- 


deed quite ſo ancient as that time: as the date cannot be aſcertained, we 
fall defer the account of the delineations to the next volume, where we 
ſhall have occaſion of mentioning this manuſcript again. A very early 
ſpecimen of the ſtate of this art amongſt the Saxons is exhibited in the 
celeſtial ſphere, above-deſcribed.* . e as | 
Poetry is thought to have been much: cultivated by the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, who are ſaid to have had their poets attending upon them, to ſing 
their praiſes, and celebrate their actions. This we ſhall be eaſily led to 


believe, when we ſee hereafter the great reſpect in which the ſcalds, or 


poets, were held by the Danes. - Adhelm, who flouriſhed (as we have 
ſeen before) towards the latter end of the ſixth century, was an admi- 
rable poet, and his works were much eſteemed, not only by his cotem- 

raries, but alſo in after times; for, upwards of two hundred years af- 
ter his deceaſe, he was eſteemed the beſt Saxon poet, and a favourite 
ſong compoſed. by him, was then ſung, and greatly admired. After 
him, amongſt others, Cædman, a monk in the abbey of Streanſhalch, is 


particularly noticed, who was a man of obſcure birth, and but of little 


learning; yet the ſublime ſtrains of poetry were ſo natural to him, that 
he compoſed verſes in his ſleep, which he repeated when he awaked. 
This happy genius for poetry he improved, and principally employed his 
talent on religious ſubjects, which, by theſe pleaſing decorations, became 
more ſtriking to the auditors, and were longer retained in their memories. 

Amongſt the muſical inſtruments uſed by our Saxon anceſtors, the 


harp was the moſt admired; to which the poets uſually would ſing their 


poems, and by a happy mixture of the voice with the tones of the inſtru- 


ment, make them delightful fo the auditors. They had alſo at this pe- 
riod, various other inſtruments of muſic, as the organ, the violin, the 
atola, the pſaltery, the trumpet, the tabor, the pipe, and the flute;$ 
but it is impoſſible to diſcover their ſhapes, or the manner in which they 
were played, not only becauſe the authors who have mentioned them 
have neglected to give any deſcription of them, but alſo becauſe we 


. * See page 349 af this volume. is deſervedly admired by all who under- 
+ Anglia Sacra. ET”. ſtand the Saxon tongue. This poem, with 
Bede gives a Latin tranſlation of the a literal tranſlation, as well as various 

exordium of one of theſe poems, which, ſpecimens of the Saxon language, will 

he confeſſes, falls far ſhort of the beauty be given in the ſecond volume. 

of the original, which is itſelf preſerved in & Bede de Arte Muſices, 


the Saxon verſion of Bede, of Elfred ; and | 
+ 1 | Bbhbare 
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 kaye no drawings that can poſitively be declared to be ſo ancient as 
the eighth century, that contain the delineations of any muſical inſtru- 
ments; however, this much we may aflert, the organ, mentioned above, 
was compoſed of a certain number of pipes, of different lengths and 
fizes,. and blown into by the mouth, ſomething aftef the form and fa- 
ſhion of the Pan's pipe, made of reeds of unequal lengths. 
Muſic and aging were introduced into the Saxon churches ſoon after church mukc.. 
their converſion to Chriſtianity; for John, the archantor of St. Peter's, 
at Rome, and.abbot of St. Martin's abbey in that city, was, at the re- 
ueſt of Benedict Biſcop, ſent over into Britain by pope Agatha, about 
Be year 678, to teach the monks of Weremouth, and others of the 
Saxon clergy, the art of ſinging the public ſervice. This John, imme- 
diately on his arrival in Britain, taught the monks in Benedict's mona- 
ſtery; and alſo all other perſons, who had any taſte for muſic, came thi- 
ther from every monaſtery. in Northumberland, and put themſelves un- 
der his care. Beſides this, he taught in {ſeveral other places, whither 
he was invited; he alſo left behind him written directions for ſinging the 
ſervice throughout the whole year, which were preſerved for a conſidera- 
ble time afterwards. Church muſie ſaon after was publicly taught in the 
fchools at Canterbury, from hence profeſſors of muſic were ſent to all 
the different parts of Britain; but ſuch as were deſirous of attaining this. 
art in the higheſt perfection, went to Rome. tr 


CHAP X. 


Particular Manners, Sc. of the ancient Germans and the Saxons. 


HE face of the country in Britain ſuffered a material and a dread- The-riceof tie 
ful change after the departure of the Romans; the flouriſhing unte. 
towns and villages which that people left behind them were ruinated and 

deſtroyed ; their gardens, orchards, and cultivated lands, were left de- 
| folate and neglected ; and every place exhibited the fury of mercileſs con- 
guerors, and bore the horrid marks of war and rapine. The Scots and 
icts were the firſt who began this ruin, and the ſtern uncivilized Saxons. 
thoſe who completed it. 5 Long did the land continue in this wretched 
ſtate, till the Saxon arms had completed the conqueſts, and then by de- 
grees improvements and cultivation took place throughout all the King- 
| Joms of the heptarchy.. After the converſion of the Saxons to Chriſti- 


The figure of theſe organs, from an- + Bede, lib. iv. cap. 18. 
cient delineations, will be ven in the ſe- I Ibid. lib. v. cap. 20. 
2 ² 5b. cy EITTIET 2007 5 Gildz Hiſt, & Epiſt. 
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anity, their minds became more open to the refinements of taſte, and 
cities, towns, palaces, monaſteries, and ſtately churches, roſe out of 
the ruins of thoſe deſerted by the hapleſs Britons.*® 

The perſons of The perſons of the Saxons are deſcribed as very ſtrong and robuſt, yet 
the Saxon® they were ſtill more remarkable for the elegance of their ſhape, the 
| fairneſs of their complexion, and the fineneſs of their hair; their ſtrength 
and ſtature they derived from their -anceſtors, the Germans, who are 
univerſally ſaid to have been men of large limbs; the Germans had 
yellow hair, and grey fiery eyes, which might alſo be common 

amongſt the Saxons, their immediate deſcendants. They could not en- 
dure much labour; they were eaſily overcome by heat and thirſt, whilſt 
they could bear hunger and cold with great patience ; to theſe they had 
been inured by the poverty of their country, and the ſharpneſs of the 

climate. The Saxons were in general long-lived; this proceeded from 
ther ſimple living, and conſtant exerciſe. © © x 
The character Many of the Saxons have left undoubted proofs behind them of a great 
of the Saxons. genius, and a ſtrong natural underſtanding ; their character, it is true, 
as given by the monks in general, is very unpleaſing, and often ſhock- 

ing and barbarous; but we muſt conſider it as drawn by a ſet of gloomy 

bigots, who always laid hold of the failings of their cotemporaries, and 
overlooked their virtues, and who were too apt to cenſure the community 

for vices which prevailed amongſt a few individuals. Notwithſtanding 

all this religious outcry of the prieſts, we find them poſſeſſed of many 

excellent and amiable qualities. | > 

The piety ofthe They were, in general, after their converſion, much inclined to. pi- 
1 ety; which, however, was ſtrongly tinctured with ſuperſtition: this 
tim. frequently produced a fondneſs for the monaſtic life, by which means 
the community was deprived of ſeveral of its valuable and important 


Ty members; and this prepoſterous zeal-was couſtantly encouraged by the 


prieſts, eſpecially if the patties. were rich, and any great benefits were 

likely to be the reſult. Another kind of. enthuſiaſm prevailed. amongſt 

them, which cauſed them to undertake extraordinary pilgrimages, in or- 

der to viſit the ſhrines of ſaints, and ſee remarkable places that were re- 

puted holy: this blind zeal naturally produced a great love and vene- 
ration for the reliques of ſaints, fo that rotten bones, old nails, bits of 

ruſty iron, tattered pieces of garments, and ſuch kind of traſh, were as 

highly prized by the Saxon devotees, as ſilver and gold are by the miſers 

of the preſent age ; and, without doubt, they were frequently made the 

dupes of the more cunning prieſts, who vended this rubbiſh at an extra- 

| argquary-p]ce rs. ND OE ee gore OTE CL TT 

Love of liberty, The great characteriſtic, both of the Germans, and their deſcendants, 
the Saxons, was their love of liberty. All thoſe brave warriors who came 

into Britain under the conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, and the other 


+ Chap. IL. , Shades: -. 1 Gene oe bs 
F Tacit. de Morib, Germ, volume. * 155 4 | 
Saxon 
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of the laity, which all tended to ſtrengthen the ties of love and friend- 
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Saxon chiefs, were free and independent men; and though they per- 
mitted their generals to aſſume the name of kings, for their own honour 


and better ſecurity, yet they were jealous of their privileges, and re- 
tained to themſelves the right of making laws, impoſing taxes, and de- 


termining important queſtions relative to. the ſtate, by common. conſent, 
in the national aſſemblies. 5 33 

Valour was highly eſteemed amongſt the Germans and the Saxons;; The vatour of 
every ſtimulus was uſed to prevent cowardice, and every encouragement dd German» 
given to the brave and hardy warrior. Courage was eſteemed by them 
as the moſt noble attribute of mankind, and endeared them, as they 
thought, to the powers above, whom they ſuppoſed would never for- 
ſake the valiant man. After the converſion of the Saxons to Chriſtia- 
nity, valour deereaſed amongſt them, greatly owing to the fooliſh infa- 
tuation of many of their chiefs, and moſt powerful men, who ſuddenly 
quitted the world, as though it were impoſſible. to ſerve their God and 
their country too.“ This was one main reaſon, though another, and 
perhaps a ſtill more powerful one, might be the increaſe of luxury, and 
their — — for ĩidleneſs and diſſipation. 8 

The Saxons were famous for their ſocial diſpoſitions, and formed Their ſocial ei- 

themſelves into fraternities and guilds of various 4 having frequent beſtions. 
convivial meetings with each other; nay, even by the Saxon laws every 
freeman, and head of à family, was obliged to be a member of the de- 


cennary, or neighbourhood, where he dwelt; and all the members of 
that neighbourhood. were pledges for each other's good. behaviour in 


public: f theſe prudent regulations kept up a cloſe connection in each 
community, which formed, as it were, a little ſtate of their own, under 
the laws and protection of the nation in general. They had alſo fre- 
quent voluntary meetings and ſocieties, ſome of the clergy, and ſome 


ſhip amongſt them; though, it is true, they often contributed to the 


promotion of exceſs. and drunkenneſs, a vice they were all of them too 


apt to fall into 3 r 71 
Their curioſity was equal to their credulity; theſe were the palpable Their curioſty 


failings of the Germans and their deſcendants : as the former prompted ind ciedulit). 
them eagerly to enquire into all kinds of matters, the latter led them to 


a. belief of all that was told them; this is abundantly evident in the various 
impoſtors and juggles which were put upon them by the prieſts, under the 
names of wonders and miraculous events. Before their converſion to 


Chriſtianity they uſed to practiſe a great variety of methods of ſooth- 


laying and augury z nay, their ordeals, by which ſolemn appeals. to 
„ e OY Be OS Sa £2 Heaven. 


* Bede himſelf, though a prieſt, fore- f Soothſaying and lots (ſays Tacitus, 
faw the Rr eon ede of this ſuper- ſpeaking of the Germans) they obſerve 
ſtitious folly, and accordingly inveighed above all other nations; their cuſtom of 
againſt it. MY, caſting lots is as follows ;—They cut a 
. Wakin's Leg, Sax. branch from a fruit-bearing tree, and i 

| | vide. 
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Heaven were made, were till retained for a conſiderable time after they 


had embraced the true-faith, Det co 8 7 
For hoſpitality the Germans are juſtly famous ; they were not exceeded 
in the bountifulneſs of their difpofitions By any nation in the whole 


world; for amongſt them it was an act of the greateſt baſeneſs for any 
one to debar another his houſe, or refuſe to entertain him according to 


his ability. Their doors were conſtantly open, and a ftranger was re- 
ceived with as hearty a welcome as if he were an intimate acquaintance; 


he was entertained by the perfon -who firſt received Him, until all his 


ſtore was confumed, and then he was conducted to the next houſe, 
where, though uninvited, he was received with like welcome, and taken 
care of until he choſe to depart ; and if before he went away he demanded 
any thing of them, it was freely beſtowed upon him.“ Nor did the 
Saxons after their eſtabliſhment in Britain deviate from the rules of theit 
venerable anceſtors; their kings ſpent a large part of their revenues in 
the entertainment of ſtrangers, and feaſting their own nobility and at- 
tendants; their hoſpitable diſpoſition was alſo increaſed, rather than 
diminiſhed, by their converſion to Chriſtianity; for the clergy were 


commanded by the canons to make ample provifion for the needy, and 
to perſuade all other people who were able to do the like. © 


Their chaſtity, Amongſt all the virtues of the ancient German people, none are more 


conſpicuous than their chaſtity; fornication and adultery were crimes 


ſcarcely ever heard of amongſt them ;F and in general, cially at the 
early 7. we are treating of, the Saxons ſeem to have carefully ſup- 
ported the character, fo juſtly attributed to their anceſtors. It cannot be 
denied that ſome few mſtances of incontinency are ſet down in the an- 
nals of the heptarchy, but they are chiefly confined to the great and po- 
werful; and for thoſe few examples we will not too haſtily condemn a 
wide it into-many pieces, all of them diſtin- their gods. Tt is a thing 2 to the 
guiſhed by a ſeparate mark; theſe are caſt country to make preſages from the neigh- 
upon a white 2 in a promiſcuous · ing of horſes, bred and maintained in the 
manner, and if it be a matter that con- woods, which were generally white, and 


ccerns the general ſtate, the prieſts, of in unbroken to the reins; theſe being har- 
/ the family, ſar 


private matters, the maſter « neſſed, and put to a facred chariot, are 
ere prayed to the gods, looks ſtedfaſthy permitted to go whither they will, and 


cowardis Heaven, taking up every one of the prieſt, or the prince, follows them, 


the lots ſeparately three times, and ma- carefully obſerving their noiſe and neigh- 
Keth his determination according to the ing. Gf all preſages, this is of the greateſt 
marks as they ſucceed each other. If the credit with the prieſts, noblemen, and 
lots fall not auſpiciouſſy, they conſult no common people, thinking themſelves mi- 
more that day about the ſame affair; but niſters of the gods, and the horſes privy to 
if they do, they will try other methods, their ſecrets, &c. Tacit. de Mor, Germ. 
for they obſerve the Snging of birds, and * Taeit. de Morib. Germann. 
their flight, by both Which they conſult f Johnſon's Canons „ 
5 | | 4 Tacit-de Morib. German. | 


A peculiar 
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A peculiar fondneſs for their parents and love for their relations, heit fondnef 
ſeems to have prevailed amongſt the Saxons and their anceſtors: it was fog Air parencs 
ever held a moſt atrocious crime to murder a relation, or even to hurt 
him wilfully, The brothers or ſifters children were as much efteemed 
and beloved in their uncle's houſe as that of their father's; for the 
greater number of relations a man had, the greater was the reſpect 
and honour which was paid to him; and fo it was, if any perſon of- 
fended one of this little community, he was accounted an enemy to 
them all; ſo on the contrary; every one who did any one of them 
a kindneſs, was reſpected and beloved by them all.“ | | 

One of the greateſt blemiſhes upon the character of theſe people, Their pronenets 
was their proneneſs to robbery and plunder, which they always encou- *2 robber. 
Taged rather than diſcountenanced, ſo it was done out of their own 
ſtate ; by this means, (for they hated all rural labour) they frequently 
procured their food; nay, the Saxotis ſeem chiefly to have ſupported 
themſelves by their piracies : the youth were permitted to tread the 
ſarne ſteps with their fathers, becauſe they might be early inured to 
war, and kept out of ſloth and idleneſs, to which they were very much 
given, inſomuch, that when they were not engaged in any war, nor out 
at the chace, they would lie in their beds late, and ſit whole days over 
their fires, made on the hearth before them. / 

Our Saxon anceſtors upon their firſt arrival, were rude and unpoliſhed Their addrefs' 
in their addreſs; they were alſo choleric, and apt to revenge injuries, fab. 
but by no means implacable in their diſpoſitions : this truth their very 
laws may prove; by which even murder was forgiven, on compenſation 
being made to the friends of the deceaſed. The reſpectable behaviour 
of the Saxons, as well as of their forefathers, towards the fair-ſex, is 
deſervedly noted; the latter eſpecially, would conſult their wives upon 
any important occaſion, and liften attentively to their advice, eſteeming 
ſomething ſacred to be in them, and a knowledge of future events. 

The marriage ceremonies amongſt the ancient Germans, were ſuch Marriage cere- 
as well agreed with the Genius of the people: when the marriage was Gern 
concluded upon amongſt the friends, the young couple were brought 
together ; and the friends of the * ern preſented him with a pair 
of oxen yoaked together, a horſe with furniture, a ſhield, a ſword, 
and a lance ; to the bride alſo arms were preſented ; which they looked 
upon as the titular CT TRO ; theſe arms the bride and bride- 
groom! exchanged with each other: this done, a ſpeech was made to 
the bride, putting her in mind, that ſhe was now become the com- 
panion of her huſband, to ſhare with him in his labours and dan- 


„ Tack de Morid, Germ t wid. 
F Ibid. & Cœſ. Bel. Gal. lid, vi. 


gers, 


Funerals of the 
Germans, 


Gal lib. vi. 


* Tacitus de Morib. Germ. & Cæſ. Bel. 
The ceremonies of marriage, 


as uſed by the Anglo-Saxons, are defer- 


red to the next volume, where as full an 


account as can be procured will be ſet 
down. > | | 275 . 

+ In plate XV. the reader will find a 
repreſentation of four of theſe artificial 
tumuli or barrows, which are compoſed of 
earth, thrown. up to a confiderable height, 
and gradually decreaſing towards the top; 
the largeſt is about one hundred and twen- 
ty-four yards round and twenty-ſix high. 
Theſe barrows are in a field in Eſſex, near 
Bartlow, upon the borders of Cambridge- 

ſhire. They are ſaid to have been erect- 
ed by the ſoldiers in Canute's army, after 
the great battle fought between. him and 
Edmund Ironſide, at Aſhendon; but there 
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gers, and that ſne was alſo to ſuffer the ſame hadſhips with him, whether 
in peace or war, and run the ſame hazards; for that was the meaning of 
the two oxen yoaked together, as alſo the horſe with his furniture, and 
the reaſon why arms were reciprocally received on either ſide; thus 
ſhe was to live chaſtly and faithful to the day of her death, and deliver 
up her gifts unviolated to her children, which were afterwards again 
beſtowed upon their wives, and looked upon as ſacred ay d. ; the wife 
gave no dowry to the huſband, on the contrary, the hu 
the wife; and the parents and near kinſmen were always preſent when- 
ever any gifts were made by the new couple, from the one to the other. 
The wife had always the care of her children, and ſuckled them from 
her own breaſt; for it was held diſgraceful amongſt them, for the mo- 
ther to put her child away to be ſuckled by a nurſe or ſtrange woman.“ 
The ancient Germans ſeldom made any very pompous funerals: the 
body of the deceaſed perſon was uſually taken and laid upon a pile of 
wood; and with the corps was conſtantly placed his arms, and ſome- 
times his horſe; the pile being ſet on fire, and the whole conſumed; 
the aſhes were uſually raked up in a heap, and over them was raiſed 
a mount of earth or turfs. - This, in the early ages, ſeems to have 
been all the monument they had; 
were more magnificent, and the tombs were frequently ornamented 
with great ſtones. At the period above deſcribed, the only difference 
between the funeral of a nobleman and a common man, was, the pile 
of the former being made of a choicer fort of wood. Tears and la- 
mentations for the deceaſed, his relations ſoon forbore, though they 
might ſecretly mourn his loſs. It was thought becoming the women. 
to weep for the dead, and for the men to remember them. 


is great reaſon to belieye that this is not 


omitted here, becauſe a full account of 


and gave to 


but in after times, their funerals 


true, becauſe in all probability, and in- 
deed according to the authority of the 
Scala Chronicle, that battle was fought at 
Aſhendown, near Rochford, many miles 
diſtant from this place : theſe are likely 
very ancient; Holingſhead mentions one 
of them being opened, and there were 
found ** two bodies in a ſtone coffin, one 
“ lying with his head towards the others 
©. feet; and many chains of iron, like 
„ the water-chins of the bits of horſes, 
«© were found in the ſame hill.“ See his 
Chronicle, vol. I. page 256. 

t The funerals of the Saxons after their 
converſion ' to Chriſtianity, are purpoſely 


them will be given in the ſecond volume. 
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e amongſt the ancient Germans it was counted honourable for a creat trains ho- 
prince to have a great number of followers ;* ſo amongſt the Saxons, ſer- novrable. | 
vants and retainers added greatly to the ſtate and magnificence of their 
kings, and were beſides a proper guard for his perſon. 6-5 
The diet of the Germans was plain and fimple; it confiſted chiefly Their diet. 
of wild apples, freſh meats, and curds or cream. f As to the diet of the 
Saxons, particularly in their more improved ſtate, towards the latter end 

of the Heptarchy, we need not ſay much; for as they were at that 
period well acquainted with all the various arts of hunting, hawking, 

fiſhing, paſturage, and agriculture, they were well provided with all 

the variety of food which thoſe arts could procure, and which may be 

as eaſily conceived as deſcribed. The tables of the kings and noblemen 
abounded with the greateſt plenty of all kinds of proviſions. | 

Their cookery conſiſted chiefly in three kinds, roaſting, broiling, Their cookery. 
and boiling; and all theſe appear to have been done in a plain, fim- | 
ple way; for they do not ſeem to have any idea of rich ſauces and gra- 
vies, the bane of the conſtitution; by way of ſauce, perhaps, they 
had herbs and all the kinds of garden ſtuff, known at that time. 

Their drinks were chiefly ale or mead ; -theſe they received their Their drinks; & 
knowledge of from their anceſtors the Germans: they had but little <5 in drink- 
wine, and the greateſt part of what they got was imported from the 55 
continent; but of all theſe liquors they were extremely fond, and would 
frequently drink to great exceſs; ſo that their convivial meetings were 
ſeldom cloſed without a quarrel, in which ſome of the parties were 
often hurt, and indeed frequently ſlain. 12 | 

Before they ſat down to meat, it was ufual with the ancient Germans Manner of ft- 
to waſh, and generally in warm water, & which was eſteemed a kind of 8 * meat. 
luxury ; and was afterwards improved by their deſcendants, who were 
fond of hot baths, and frequently uſed them; on the contrary, the 
cold bath was extremely diſagreeable, inſomuch, that it was often 
enjoined them by the prieſts as a ſevere penance.} When the Ger- 
mans had waſhed, they inſtantly fat down to the table, and every man 
had his own ſtool, and a ſeparate diſh containing part of whatever the 
banquet might conſiſt of. Some traces of this cuſtom we ſhall evi- 
dently diſcover hereafter, in the moſt ancient Saxon delineations.** 

The diverſions of the Saxons were of three kinds; as martial exer- Their diverſions 
ciſes, the ſports of the field, and domeſtic amuſements, all of which | 
they! received from their anceſtors : the firſt of theſe was the prac- 
tice of arms, which every one was early taught: amongſt the Ger- 
mans, young men were uſed to ſtrip themſelves naked, and dance and 
leap between ſwords and lances, ſet up round about; and this they 


* Facic. de Morib, Germ. 5 Ibid. 
+ Ibid. TIT | Johnſon's Canons, 
4 Ibid, 5 FTacit. ut ſup. 


would 


vould do with the greateſt dexterity : the ſecond kind were the ſports of 
the field, as hunting, hawking, and the like; to which a great part of 
their leiſure time was conftandy dedicated: the laſt eonſiſted cluefly of | 
gaming, for which the Germans had ſuch an irreſiſtible paſſion, and 
would play at dice ſo eagerly, that when they had loſt their all, they 
would lay their perſons and liberty upon the laſt throw; and he who 
was overcome, entered into a voluntary ſervitude, though he were 
both older and more powerful than the winner,“ and ſuffer himſelf to 
be ſold like a ſlave. It is true, the Saxons, their deſcendants, do not 
ſeem in general to have gone ſuch great lengths in gaming, yet we 
have evident traces in ancient hiſtory of their fondneſs for this pernicious. 
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Map repreſenting all the Brizih nations, na whtad they wat” 
ſituated, according to Ptolomy's Ge y rectified. 


12% 


II. The "north-eaſt view boot n v4 repreſenting _y grand 5 


enftance=5 1.155954 40 41960 - v7 8 

III. Roltich. in Oxfordſhire, z large circle of ſtones, with' u rained: 
cromlech nearto it. "Alſo a view of the cromlech, called: Kets Coity- 
Houſe, near Aylesford 4 in Kent, the monument of Catigern, the Britiſh 
prince, the brother of Vortimer, ſlain by the Saxons; A. B. 45 5. See 


page 66-of* this volt and a large cromlech at ne n. Cornwall, 


taken from Borlaſs's hiſtory of that county. © 52 


IV. Coins of Cunobelinus, en 1 ir claſſes foe, the note, 
2 8. £2433 ee 4 
8 of the ancient Britons, as deſeribed by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Julius Cæſar, Dion Caſſius, and Herodian. 
VIA Roman e e ee according to Polybius 5 and. a Roman 
e e en 
I. A perſpective view of part of the Afoath Angle the vlt of 
the Nan ae 877 s Silcheſter, with ſorhe | Roman ſoldiers in the fore- 
ground, from the Antonine column. 
VIII. Plan of Silcheſter, with a derpechvr view of the ampitheatre, 
and 2 piece of the ſouth wall upon a larger ſeale. 
IX. A map of the Roman ſtations in Britain, according to the itine- 
rary of Antoninus. Note, the nine forts erected by the Remans on 


the ſouth-caft ſhore ASAT the n (ke page 290) are repreſented | 


bY Ban To 

X. The pfan of Caſtle Pavers: an entrenchment thrown up by El- 
fred the Great, about a quarter of a mile from Sittenbourne, in Kent. 

On the ſame plate is repreſented another entrenchment, called Caſtle 


8 made by Haſtings, the Dane, barely half a mile from the 
ormer. 


XI. A view of a Saxon entrenchment, with: the appearance of the 
face of the Cn during che Heprarchy, 9 to the ideas of 


% Vide Borlaſs 8 ; Hiſt of Cornwall 
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che author. The tents within the entrenchment, and, the figure on 
horſeback, are from a Saxon manuſcript, in the Cottonian library, at 


the Britiſh Muſeum.* The figure leaning on the ſhield is from an 


ancient manuſcript ig the Harleian library, alſo at the Britiſm Muſeum, j 
The figure walking 3h & a with a ſpear, is from a very angient Saxon 
book (ſuppoſed by ſome to be the work of Cœdman, the poet: ſee 
page 352) preſerved in the Bodleian library at Oxford. +8 

. ong g Calye Kent, built by Hengilt, or * io Mic. 

lan of C2 ane. 30. :.4.. (_ 5 

"oe Six Saxon ſoldiers ; the firſt is are "an an anclenc f 
MS. in the Cottonian libraty,h and the fixth: holding dar il upon the 
ground, is from: another Saxon MS. im the ſame library. 

XV. Saxon huſbandmen at work, with a view of the large artificial 
hills or barrows, near Bartlow, on the borders of Eſſex. The p h. 
and figures attending it are from the MS, of Coedman; at Oxford . 
tioned above ; the harrow and the man ny. l it, is 
the tapeſtry at Bayeux. The two front figu 
NE N & of 2 _ elderly: yan ear a. XD 

18. OL 2 ve PRCULIAT this figure in the original is | 
to repreſent the rock or of a nobleman' tak. rat m4: 075 

XVI. Saxon ſhips ; the middle one ſeen entire, is from, a MS. in the 
Harleian library; and the other two from a MS. in the Ct lihra- 

ry: both theſe MSS. are mentioned before. 

XI. A plate of Saxon pennies; the firſt ſix were coined i in Kent: 
No. L. is à coin of Ethelbert, the. firſt Chriſtian king of HE r. 
and to whom the firſt coinage of Saxon money. 1 en * 

a. coin of Edbald. No. 3. one of . af Edhelb: 

the Second. No. 5; one of Cuthred. 90 6. — "of! Baltes, T " 
two next numbers were coined in W 3. 2 7. is a coin of Ethel - 
heard; and No, 8. one of Cuſhred. The two next following, were 
ſtruck in Eaſtſex; No. 9, is a coin by Speed, attibuted to Sighere: 
No. 10, is one of Offa, No. 11. is a coin 17 Adulf, king of the Eaſt- 
Angles, All the reſt were coined in Mercia: No. 12. is a penny 


by Offa. No. 13. a coin of Cynethrith (or as ſhe is oſtener called by 


by hiſtorians Quendrida) Offa's queen. No. 14. is a penny of Ceol- 
wulf. No, 15. one of Beornwult. No. 16. one of Eudecan. | 
XVIII. Ancient Germans, as deſcribed. by Tacitus. An ancient Sax 
on (the figure leaning on his ſpear) as repeeieored, . ene 1 
Lnariz, Eule Diacgpys, &. 
*. | "be k li 
"Marked Clondins By. catalogue. 1. Wige dk Francois par Mon- h 


t Marked Junius XI. faucon. 
8 Claud. B. IV. | ++ No. 603. Claud. B. IV, 


XIX. Fi- 


Ar EN DI xX. 


XIX. Figures of Saxon kings : No. 1. a monarch in a warlike ha- 
bit from an 010 MS. in the Cottonian library;“ the other three Kings 


are from another MS; in die ſame library, mentioned before. + 


** 


2 


XX. A curious page in an old Saxon MS. of the Goſpels, preſerved 


in the Cottonian library : at the top is written, Incipit evangelium ſe- 
cundam lucam. The following writing is thus: Quoniam quidem multi 
conati ſunt ordinare narrationem. It is interlined with the Saxon tranſla- 
tion 10 the ſame, and may be thus Engliſhed : The beginning of the go/- 
pel according t St, Lake. . Then follows: Foraſmuch as many 
in hand t Jet forth in order a declaration, &c. 


taken from a curious MS. in the Harleian library. 


5101 


+ Marked Tiberius B. e "wy 64 1 
Claud, B. NV. t. Ft. big. — r 4 
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XXI. The celeſtial ſphere, according to- the ideas of the 9 


XXII. The Mundane [yen 1 the Saxons, preſerved in oh, fore, 
Ta as the preceding —_ baile hs 801 2 
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5 Ethelbert i | 4 Ethelbert the Second | 83 
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7 Ercombert — 28 16 Ethelbert pren ; . rr 84 
8 Egbert og es 1b . 17 Cuthred — "Dad 
9 Lothair — bid. i 11555. 24gics 85 
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4 r. the firſt marginal note, for Aulus Didiurread — 
line 1. for water read wandert. 5 

fa. for are read-were. | n 

5. Note * for into the Geneunia.xead into Oe. ; 
9. line 10. for AÆremorica read Amoniccg. 

line 10. from the bottom, for he was ſhot read Lithais ; has ot. 

Ibid. line 5. fronythe bottom, leave out the word tbus. 

83. line 6. after the word ETHELBERT add (the Gd. 

92. line 7. e read part of Cifſas. 455 

102. line 25. 275 592. e 

121. line 24. for Hereford/hire-xead Eiger gi. 4 

122. line the laſt, for Ota. read Ofweo. .-. A 

125. marginal note, for A. D. 746. read A. D. gag. #7 

142. line 15. for G53 read 633. n 1 

Ibid. Iine the last, for and had read who Gt. 

Ibid. for Oftrida read Oftrid. 15 „ 

143. line 3. for the biſhop read ar e of „ 

169. line 15. for Eaſi-Angles read Eaſt- Kaan . 

191. line 23. for Paids read Faid. 'S 

269. line 26. for that read which, DILL SEL 
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